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CHAPTER I 

CSIBBERLEY BSIDGB 

SO John Ifarshall is dead ; '' suddenly/' the paper 
says, "in his eighty-third year," and I have no 
doubt that the old man went forth into the Un- 
known without tremor or misgiving. He had been accus- 
tomed all his life to sudden calls, and was not of those who 
worry about the journey that lies in front of them. He 
took his orders with a nod of understanding and set off. 

" For more than forty years the loyal and devoted 
servant of the late David Middleton, Esq." That is very 
true, though he showed his devotion in strange ways some- 
times, as I remember ; and he could be a very outspoken 
servant when he was a certain side out. 

He was Mr. Middleton's coachman, and he formed the 
first link in my connection with his employer. Now that 
he is dead it startles me to realise that I owe everything to 
him (" under God," as lir. Middleton would have said in 
stem correction), and none but pleasant memories cluster 
round the sturdy little man. 

How well I remember our first meeting more than thirty 
years ago. I was a boy of fifteen, the only son of my 
mother, and she was a widow. She and I had tramped 
slowly down the stretch of grey highroad until we had 
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reached the narrow bridge which spanned the sullen waters 
of the Aire at Cribberley. 

It is a wide bridge now, and electric trams have robbed 
it of its glory, but I shut out that view and see it as I saw 
it then. 

We were both tired, for our bundles were heavy and our 
feet dragged. My face, I know, was white and girlish, and 
I had a limp that was not the result of weariness. My 
mother was hard and strong, with a strength that was not 
merely physical. Her eyes were grey, and deep lines scored 
her face, for she had associated with trouble and found the 
company tolerable. 

" Bide a while, Louis," she said, as she let the bundle 
which she was carrying over her shoulder rest upon the 
parapet. " I'm a'most dead beat an' you look fit to 
drop. I wish to goodness we were i' Broadbeck, though 
the Lord only knows what we're going to do when we get 
there." 

I said nothing, but set my bundle on the footpath and 
bent over the bridge with my head in my hands. It all 
comes back to me as I write. I remember how cold the 
wind was that blew down the river, but in the bright light 
of that November afternoon every detail in the landscape 
stood out crisp and clear and the scene fascinated me. Like 
the bridge, it has lost much of its attractiveness now, for the 
city has grown f £ist in recent years and suburban villas dot 
the crests of the hills, and the smoke from distant factories 
hangs like a cloud on the horizon ; but at that day it was 
country pure and undefiled. 

The river wound lazily through level pastures until it 
reached the foot of a wooded mound, when it made a sudden 
twist and was lost to sight."^ In the distance a belt of trees 
girdled some lofty hills whose summits had the look of 
moorland ; but the trees were leafless, save here and there 
where a dab of golden-brown betokened a sturdy resister of 
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the daims of winter. There was a sense of peace and gentle- 
ness which was unfamiliar to one who had been accustomed 
all his days to nature in her wilder moods, and it was 
strangely lifeless, except that from some unseen farmyard 
near by there came at intervals the sharp bark of a dog and 
the fluttering of frightened fowls. 

Look at those hills, mother/' I said after a long pause ; 

did you ever see such a colour before ? They are like blue 
smoke, and there where they touch the wood it's same as if a 
bit of green was mixed with it — the sort of green you get in 
moss; but the blue's lovely." 

She turned her head, hsdf -unwillingly, I fear, but she did 
not see the things I saw, and she repUed : 

" Nay, I see no blue hills, lad, but I can see blue 'ands an' 
the tip of a blue nose. If them 'ills is blue it's like enough 
they're blue wi' cold, same as we are ; but how you can see 
picturs i' your head when t' other end of you must be nigh 
frozen, an' tired enough to drop off, passes me, I can tell 
yoo.- 

My eyes were fixed on the distant trees. I had forgotten 
that I was tired and I told her so. Poor mother 1 she did not 
understand me, I am sure, for whilst she was practical I was 
dreamy and sentimental, and though I looked younger than 
my years I was intellectually much older, as was not un- 
natural when my chief associates bad been men of ripe ex- 
perience and much thoughtful reading. To the day of her 
death mother was never quite at her ease with me, though 
she always loved me and was proud of any success I at- 
tained. She could not understand how I had come to be 
what I was, and looked upon me, I believe, in those early 
days as something uncanny. She was not so much afraid 
of me as for me. > 

"Where that lad gets his ideas from beats all," she 
muttered ; " goodness knows it isn't from me or my side. 
We'd alius summat else to do nor go about dreaming. He's 
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beyond me, is t' lad." Then turning to me> she said, 
" Come, we'd better be stepping." 

I laid a detaining hand on her arm. " There's no hurry, 
is there, mother ? It can't be much after four, and Broad- 
beck isn't so far away now, surely. Rest a bit whilst I look 
at this a Uttle longer, so that I'll be able to see it all again 
when I shut my eyes. I shall call for it and it will come like 
the slave of the ring in Aladdin," 

I smile now as I recall her reply and its uneasy tone. 

" I don't like to hear you talk like that, Louis. It sounds 
— well, it doesn't sound nat'ral in a young lad. You've got 
your way to make i' t' world, an' seeing things wi' your eyes 
shut '11 never 'elp you to make a living. I don't 'old wi' all 
this day-dreaming ; an' seeing picturs i' your inside 11 never 
keep your inside warm. I wish you'd more colour i' your 
cheeks i'stead o' so much at back o' your eyes." 

I was accustomed to this and made no answer, and after 
a pause she continued : 

" I don't say 'at you can 'elp it, for things is as they're 
bom. Calves seems to be bom dreamy-like same as mon- 
keys is bom mischievous, an' it's so wi' lads an' lasses ; an' 
I suppose we didn't ought to grumble at what the Lord 
sends us, for we should be badly ofE without calves — though 
what use monkeys is I never could see. All the same, if the 
Lord had to make you dreamy I wish He 'adn't ha' made 
you wi' one leg shorter than t' other." 

It was an old grievance, and I sighed half-impatiently as 
I suggested that the Lord had probably nothing to do with 
it. This was profanity to mother, who repUed rather 
sharply: 

" Then if He 'adn't I should Uke to know vAio 'ad. You 
want to be careful, Louis, or youll be your father over 
again, alius disputing this an' disbelieving that. Npt 'at 
I'm saying aught agen them 'at's dead 'an gone, but I could 
never see, an' I never shall, 'at he was right, setting up to 
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know as much as t' parson an' t' schoolmaster^ an' all ns 
tr]^ing to hatch some new idea out o' t' Bible. An' what 
good it did I never could make out, not to name 'at it made 
him ill-tempered at times. All t' same/' she continued, 
picking up the threads of her argument, " your father 'adn't 
a short leg an' I'm sure I haven't, so if the Lord didn't give 
it you, who did ? " 

*' I don't know," I said. " Dad said I got my eyes from 
kis grandfather. Perhaps I got my short leg from him too." 

There was again the note of vague uneasiness in mother's 
voice as she rqdied : 

" Eh, Louis, I'm saying naught agen your poor father, but 
I doubt hell never be dead while you Uve ; an' I could ha' 
wished yoii'A ha' taken more after your mother's side, for 
what did your father make out o' life ? What has 'e left us, 
after all his toiling an' moiling, an' book-reading an' argy- 
fying, but these two bits o' bundles ? But as for short legs« 
there hasn't been one either o' his side or mine 'at had 
aught o' t' sort, as far back as I can go. My people, thank 
goodness, was alius straight-limbed an' proper-made, an' if 
your father's folk was only a sickly-looking lot, there was 
none of 'em limped. Though now I come to think on it your 
great-uncle Edwin had a stutter 'at might 'appen be called a 
limp in 'is talk, but that's all 'at I can call to mind." 

As she spoke the sun dropped behind a cloud and in a 
moment the warm golden glow was wiped out as with the 
sweep of a sponge, and the landscape b^:ame grey and cold. 
I suddenly realised that I was cold, too« and I stooped to 
l^ck up my bundle. 

" How far do you think it is to Broadbeck, mother ? " I 
asked wearily. 

"Goodness knows," she replied; "but p'raps this 
gentleman can tell us : 111 go an' see." 

The " gentleman " was a coachman who had just driven 
up to the bridge, and was now in the act of backing the horse 
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and carriage into a narrow lane that ran at right angles to 
the roadway and parallel with the river. He was a well- 
knit little man, getting on in years in my boyish eyes, 
dressed in a groom's costume of light-brown " mixture/' 
with a stand-up collar and stiff, cross-over white tie ; and a 
round felt hat was pushed well on to his head. 

The carriage — a, victoria — was presentable rather than 
smart, but the bay mare was well fed and well groomed and 
apparently well satisfied with her circumstances. 

Mother waited until the groom turned his head in our 
direction, and then asked the unfortunate question how long 
it would take us to get to Broadbeck. Again I smile as I see 
the man throw a rug over the mare's back and draw a pipe 
from his waistcoat pocket. It was all so deliberate and so 
characteristic of John Marshall. He applied a light and 
gave a few careful pufiEs before he replied : 

" Now how the hangment can I tell you that ? ' How long 
will it take us ? ' That's a woman to naught : just t' sort of 
a silly question nob'dy but a woman 'ud ask. As if I can tell 
you how long it'll take, when by t' look of you you might 
end your days on t' road. They cap me, do women." 

Mother turned away impatiently, but on second thoughts 
faced him again and said with a show of spirit : 

" If I wasn't that tired 'at my tongue's fair dry I'd tell 
you what I think o' you men 'at can't give a civil answer to 
a civil question. I don't know why the Lord makes so many 
aggeravating men unless it's for a punishment for us going 
wrong at t' start. But it's waste o' time talking to you. 
Time Tl tell us if you won't. G)me on, Louis." 

Her words and weariness struck home. 

*' Nay, missus," he replied, rather shamefacedly, " I'm not 
one for aggeravating folk, not me. If you'd ha' asked me 
how far it is into Broadbeck I should ha' told you it was five 
mile by t' stone a few yards up t' road ; but if you ask me 
how long it'll take you to tramp them five mile I give it 
up. 
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*' Wdl, thank you for that mnch/' mother replied. " I 
suppose you can't 'dp plaguing folks ; tots o' men can't, 
an' it x)asses for cleverness. If I hadn't ha' been so tired I 
might ha' thought it funny, but when you're a'most at 
t' Izr end little things upsets you." 

The man strolled up to the footpath. " Them bundles are 
none so light, I daresay," he said. 

*' They'll be pounds 'eavier afore we get them five mile 
covered," mother answered ; " but looking at 'em won't 
make 'em any lighter. G>me, Louis." 

" You might get a lift on a dray, happen," said the man. 
" A copper or two 'ud go a long way." 

'* Coppers isn't found in t' gutters," mother replied, as we 
moved along. 

What happened after we had gone Marshall was never 
tired of relating to me in the years that followed. He would 
puff away at his pipe and chuckle quietly at his recollections, 
and his story was always prefaced with the self-satisfied ob- 
servation, " You see, I knew my man. If I hadn't known 
David Middleton after all them years I should ha' deserved 
to be flogged." 

He sat, he said, upon the wall, smoking his short pipe 
until he saw his master round the bend in the lane, when he 
put the {Hpe into his pocket, and walking across tae road 
drew the carriage on to the highway. 

"I'm two minutes behind time, Marshall," said Mr. 
Middleton, as he came up and put his foot on the step. 
" What are you letting the seat down for ? " 

The carriage was made for two, but a third could be ac- 
commodated at a pinch on a seat that closed into the frame- 
work behind the driver. 

" To save putting it down later on," replied Marshall. 
" There's a couple o' friends o' yours a few hundred yards 
up t' road that you'll be giving a lift to." 

" Push the seat back. When I want it down III tell yoa« 
What friends are they ? ' - 
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*' Friends in need/' replied Marshall, in no way discon- 
certed by his rebuff. "Tramps, just dog-tired, with a 
heavy bundle apiece. I're put t' apron on t' box seat to 
hide t' bundles." 

I fear he was deliberately mysterious and provocative. 
He always revelled in a situation of that kind and feasted on 
the memory for many a day. 

" Oh, have you ? Confound your impudence, Marshall I *' 
said his master with sudden irritation. " You take far too 
much on yourself. I U ask you to choose my passengers 
when I've got past choosing my own, and it hasn't come to 
that yet. What sort of lazy beggars are they who've been 
bribing you to make an ambulance of my carriage ? " 

Marshall had sown the wind, but the whirlwind that he 
reaped lashed him and made him sore. He climbed up to his 
seat and took the reins. 

The mare's stood long enough, sir," he said sourly. 
She isn't your mare ; she'll stand my time. I asked 
what sort of people these tramps are." 

Better sort than lots you pick up," returned Marshall, 

an' all I got from 'em was a ' thank-you ' for telling 'em 
how far they had to walk." 

" Do they look like men who work ? " 

" No, they don't, an' for a good reason. One of 'em's a 
woman, an' the other's a lad, an' he's either lame or blis- 
tered o' one foot. Youll see 'em for yourself in a minute. 
Are we to be going ? " 

" Go on, then, and don't pull up unless I tell you to." 

I know exactly how each man felt and looked. Mr. 
Middleton would lean back in his carriage without any 
show of resentment at his servant's familiarity— rather 
pleased indeed at the subtle compliment that had been paid 
to his benevolence, and more than pleased that he had got 
the best of the encounter and disturbed his coachman's 
composure. 
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Marshall, smarting a little at his master's insmiiatioQ, 
would tighten his lips and await the result that should justify 
his interference. There was perfect understanding between 
them ; and before many months had gone by I had found 
that freedom of this kind, as between master and servant, 
was common enough in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 



CHAPTER II 

MR. HIDDLETON ACTS THE FAST OF FKOVIDEMCS 

WE had not got more than half-way up the hfll 
when the carriage passed us. It was not 
simply that we were tired and the bundles 
heavy, but the view beyond the low wall and across the 
valley made constant appeals to me and caused me to loiter, 
and my mother was too indulgent to hasten my steps. 

The blue of the distant hills was lost in the murk of 
approaching night, and Ughts from hitherto unsuspected 
dwellings were beginning to glimmer amid the trees, denot- 
ing to my imagination so many lanterns held by hidden 
genii of the wood. 

Below, the river, even at that day dirty and unattractive, 
had borrowed for awhile the cool steel tints of the sky and 
lay like a narrow scarf upon the dusky bosom of the fields. 
I was so absorbed by it all that only mother's watchfulness 
preserved me from bruising hands or knees when the rough 
wall curved upon the pathway. 

We were prepared to bestow a nod of friendly recognition 
on the driver as the carriage passed, but Marshall was star- 
ing straight in front of him as if unconscious of our presence. 
I was glancing half -shyly at the occupant of the carriage^ who 
had bent a keen, scrutinising gaze upon us both, when to 
my astonishment he jumped out without stopping the horse. 

He was a httle in front of us and he waited on the footpath 
until we came up, when he held out his hand towards me. 
" Let's feel the weight of that bundle, my lad/' he said. 

10 
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I hesitated, but only for a moment. There was some- 
thing about the man that compelled obedience, and I 
handed my burden over to him. I think I smiled. 

" Umph I I'd rather carry it one mile than ten/' he 
remark^. Then shifting it into his left hand he removed 
mother's bundle from her shoulder without ado and 
stepped on to the roadway. '' That is equipoise, my lad/' 
he said, smiling. 

He was a man slightly past his prime— as a matter of fact 
I found later that he was fifty-five — and stood nearly six 
feet. Weighted as he was with the bundles, he yet held 
himself straight and walked with an easy swing in which 
those who are quick to read signs would no doubt have seen 
indications of an impulsive and independent spirit ; whilst 
the deep jaw, compressed Ups, and contracted eyebrows 
spoke equally plainly of resoluteness that might easily 
become obstinacy. I was too young and inexperienced to 
realise this at the time, of course, though I got some inkling 
of it. His beard and moustache were turning grey and the 
hair grew thickly above his eyes, which were long and 
narrow. 

I grew to like those eyes, for merriment, if not mischief, 
lay upon the surface, and tenderness and emotion lurked in 
the depths. They could be hard enough on occasion, how- 
ever, as many men knew to their cost. 

As he had a carriage it was natural to conclude that he 
was well-to-do, but, boy that I was, I could not fail to notice 
that his dress was shabby. Even in the dim light I could see 
that his hat and his tie were alike old ; that the velvet collar 
of his black overcoat had lost its pile all round the neck ; 
and that his dark-grey trousers, carelessly turned up at the 
bottom, were frayed where the heel touched them. 

I grew accustomed to this before long, for I found that 
David Middleton was not the only wealthy Broadbeck 
merchant who was indifferent to his personal appearance. 
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I had not learned th^i that rich men can afford to be 
shabby, which is a luxmy denied to the impecunions. 

I must get back, however, to the highroad. Surprise had 
robbed mother of speech, and '' equipoise " puzzled her. 
The kindness of the act touched her heart, but there came 
also a sense of shame which I can understand. 

She stammered out a protest and would have taken the 
bimdles back, but Mr. Middleton checked her. " We are 
told to bear one another's burdens," he laughed. 

" But it doesn't mean this sort — ^bundles and things," I 
ventured. " It means worries and troubles, doesn't it ? " 

" Oh, ho I young theologian ; so you are an authority on 
Scripture, are you ? What do they call you — Paul ? " 

My chance remark — a question really— -had done me a 
great service. Nothing that I might have done or said could 
have predisposed Mr. Middleton more in my favomr. I was 
abashed, however, and mother replied : 

" No, sir, we call him Louis after his grandfather, though I 
could have liked to call him by a Bible name, me being called 
Rachel — ^Rachel Turner — ^myself. But his father was dead 
set on Louis, an' it's no use crossing men if you can help it, 
begging your pardon, sir, for making so bold ; but I alius 
think 'at Bible names is more lucky." 

Mother was not really garrulous, but her constant fear 
that I should say something dangerous or unacceptable led 
her to spread the wings of volubility in an attempt to screen 
me, I suppose. Her use of the word "lucky" proved 
unfortunate. 

" Oh, do you ? Then tell me this, Rachel Turner — ^are 
you lucky in having him for a son or is he unlucky in having 
you for a mother ? " 

This was too subtle for mother, and I came to her relief. 
My schoolmaster had come of puritan stock — that explains 
what may seem like priggishness. 

" I don't believe in luck," I said. 
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''Hold 3^nr tongue, Louis/' said mother in a sharp 
admonitory aside; "with yonr 'believes' and 'don't 
believes.' " Then in an apologetic tone to lir. Middleton, 
" I'm sore, fAx, he hasn't got his fonadness from me. He 
might be five-an'*twenty i'stead o' jnst fifteen ; bot he's his 
father's spitten image---inside an' outside, as you might 
say— An' he's that queer in his thoughts 'at he sometimes 
gives me quite a turn. He doesn't believe in luck» he $Myt, 
and him unlucky enough to have (me leg shorter than 
t' other." 

I looked up smiling into Ifr. liiddleton's fsoe and he 
laughed but said nothing, for we had reached the top of the 
hill and the carriage was waiting. The bundles were handed 
to Marshall, who stowed them away sulkfly, and Mr. 
Middleton then bade mother get in and sit on the fax side. 
He showed me how to pull down the little seat in front and 
indicated that it was for my use. 

Mother held back, but our benefactor was peremptory. 
" Get in," he repeated, with an impatient toss of the head, 
" and let me teU you that I agree with Louis that there's 
no such thing as luck." 

Mother made no further protest, but got in and sat 
awkwardly on the edge of the seat until Mr. Middleton com- 
manded her to be comfortable, and a minute or two elapsed 
before she said, boldly for her ; 

" WeD, sir, whether you believe i' luck or no, I do, mean- 
ing no disrespect ; for if this isn't luck for me an' Louis I 
don't know what is ; but I thank you very kindly, though I 
doubt youli be ashamed o' riding wi' the likes of us." 

A curious smile appeared at the comers of Mr. 
Middleton's mouth. " Don't you call this luck, Louis ? " 
he asked. 

Perhaps In my heart I did, but I shook my head, and M^en 
he asked me, " What, then ? ." gave the answer I had been 
taught : 
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" Providence." 

" What's the diflerraice ? " 

I hesitated, collecting my thoughts. '' I'm not sm-e that 
I can explain. I think Providence sees — and plans." 

Mr. Middleton leaned forward and put a hand on my 
knee. The pressure told me that he was pleased. " Spell 
it with a G, Louis— a capital G/' he said ; and I smiled, 
understanding. 

After that I was left to myself whilst mother told our new 
friend our story. I was interested in the keen questions he 
put to her, but she had nothing to conceal, and the tale 
was straightforward enough. 

I was a baby when my parents had left Broadbeck and 
taken up their abode in the remote fell district of Iimer- 
shaw, where father earned a precarious livelihood as car- 
penter and odd man. He had been country-bom and had 
felt smothered in the town, but I can see now that it was 
thoughtless if not cruel to take a town-bred wife to such a 
lonely spot, where the wild and boggy moors were a poor 
substitute for the busy streets to which she had be^i 
accustomed. 

Father liked it, however, and books and one or two con- 
genial souls were for him sufficient company. I grew up 
to like the books, the gruff schoolmaster, and the kindly 
vicar — an old, old man, as his long grey hairs and uncertain 
steps led me to believe, though I know better now — but the 
rolling stretch of moor, so desolate, apparently so endless, 
oppressed me and made me old. 

Father did not grow robust, either, and during a twelve- 
month's sickness the little he had saved went in food and 
medicine, so that when he knew himself " booked for the 
long journey," as mother put it, his thoughts turned to our 
future and he made mother promise that she would go back 
to Broadbeck — to her own people. Mother smiled a little 
bitterly, I remember, for who were " her own people " now, 
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after fourteen years, and neither relative nor friend left« so 
far as she knew ? 

I had been growing drowsy as the narrative proceeded, 
but I remember the weary tone in which mother concluded : 

" So when we'd put him away we set off, an' we've 
tramped every stitch o' t' road, an' the Lord (xily knows 
what we're going to do when we get there. But I'm not one 
to fret. When I've rested an odd day I shall find work 
somewhere, for I'm strong an' willing, thank God» an' this 
lift you've given us has been a nice 'dp. But if you please 
well get down now, sir, for folks is staring at us, an' we 
shouldn't like to shame you." 

I heard Mr. Middleton say that his skin was too thick to 
be hurt by a stare, and that hers ought to be ; and then I 
fell fast asleep. I know, however, what followed, though 
weeks passed before mother told me all. 

Mr. Middleton began his inquiry into our plans by sug- 
gesting that mother might seek temporary shelter in the 
workhouse ; and when this was negatived with alarmed 
emphasis he demanded to know how much money she 
possessed. Mother hesitated, glancing across at me, but 
Mr. Middleton was not to be denied, and she acknowledged 
that she had a few coppers short of eighteen shillings — 
enough for present needs, at any rate. 

Mr. Middleton consulted his boots for a few minutes and 
came to a prompt decision. It was characteristic of him 
that he did not think it necessary to submit his scheme for 
approval. 

" MarshaU," he said sharply, " go forward into Broad- 
beck and drive up Sidney Street as far as Nicholson's Court. 
Then you can go down to the warehouse and wait for me." 

He turned to mother and said, " I've found lodgings for 
you. They're in one of the worst courts in Broadbeck, but 
they're as clean as my own home. The girl who lives there 
is about Louis' age, but hard as nails and with the spirit of a 
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tigrat. They call her Victwia Smiths and she's akme fai the 
world. Youll be a godsend to each other; so that's 
settled." 

Mother looked at him fa astonishment, but she was 
grateful to this masterful man whose arrangement had put 
an end to the present anxiety ; and she instinctively felt he 
could be trusted. She thanked our benefactor as warmly 
as her nature permitted, and was less disposed than ever to 
question the reality of luck. 

We were nownearing the centre of the town, and the noise 
of the traffic woke me. I looked around with interest. It 
was not an exhilarating sight. 

'' Is this Broadbeck ? " I asked. " How dirty the build- 
ings are ; they are as black as the streets themselves." 
, *' There is gold in that dirt, my boy," was the dry reply* 
, I reflected for a while and then said : 
/ " I suppose you mean it is the kind of work they do in the 
town that makes everything so black and smoky ; and that 
work means money. But it seems a pity to have so much 
dirt, even if there is gold in it." 

'' And much of the gold is dirty," continued Mr. Middle- 
ton, looking straight into my eyes as if to read the soul 
behind them. 

My brain busied itself with the metaphor. 

" You mean that it is not got honestly ? " I hazarded. 

" Just that." 

** Then perhaps that is why everything turns black," I 
commented reflectively. " It seems a pity." 

Mr. Middleton stared at me, then laughed. *' You're a 
rum lad," he said. 



CHAPTER III 

HfJCBQiSm'S COUXT 

WHEN I look back to-day upon Nicholson's Court 
it seems so remote and shadowy that I could 
almost think it belonged to another existence* 
There is a sense in which it does — at any rate when I left it I 
felt as the butta^y may feel when it contenq>lates the pupa 
husk from which it has freed itself. All the same there are 
pleasant recollections connected with that wretched court. 

My heart sank when we passed through the entry— dark 
as a tunnel — and I saw the kind of house to which Mr. 
Middleton was conducting us. By the light of a solitary 
lamp I could discern broken window-panes, stuffed with 
rag$, and behind them slatternly women whose loud voices 
were raised in ceaseless chiding of unkempt and unruly 
children. Even inexperience might know that we were in 
one of the poorest and lowest neighbourhoods of the town ; 
but when we had climbed half a dozen steps and entered 
the room which was to be our temporary home my spirits 
revived. 

The girl who turned round in astonishment at our un- 
ceremonious entrance was huddled on the hearth before a 
scanty fire, mending a stocking. She was dressed in black, 
which accentuated the pallor of her face ; and the moment I 
saw her. I knew we should be welcome. 

Mr. Middleton wasted neither time nor words in explain- 
ing the situation, and before ten minutes had elapsed all the 
necessary arrangements had been made — ^not discussed — 

^7 
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and we were left alone with our hostess, Victoria Smith, 
who was, as she informed us, " going in fourteen." 

I will not dwell upon the details of that evening — I was 
in truth too tired to take much note of them — ^but I must 
say something about the girl into whose company I had 
been thrown and who knew no more than I what an extra- 
ordinary turn the Wheel of Fortune had taken for us both 
that day. 

Mr. Middleton had made the acquaintante of her family 
four years before, when another sister had shared with 
Victoria such advantages as may lie in the possession of a 
brutal father and a drunken mother. The elder girl died, 
however, on the night of Mr. Middleton's first visit, and the 
mother also died a few weeks later in hospital as the result 
of a public-house brawl in which she had taken a leading 
part. The father had been the terror of the court up to that 
time, but after his child's death he had fits of reformation, 
and he gave up thrashing Victoria and even began to pay 
rent for the wretched cellar which was their home. When 
two years had gone by they removed to the rooms on the 
floor above, for Victoria was then earning money at Mr. 
Middleton's warehouse, and her father was willing to spare 
an occasional shilling to help the housekeeping. Just when 
further reformation seemed probable the man had a seizure 
of some kind, and he had been buried on the morning of the 
day that we made our appearance. 

Mr. Middleton had well said that the girl had the spirit of 
a tigress, but she had also a very aiSectionate nature, and 
she became my champion and a loyal daughter to her 
adopted mother from that first evening. One picture of thd 
tigress must suffice. I ought to explain that she had never 
forgiven her parents for calling her Victoria, and I hardly 
wonder at it, in view of all the suffering it had entailed. 

It was Saturday afternoon. After a fortnight's residence 
I bad become well acquainted with our youthful neighbours. 
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and a rough lot they were. A dozen of them, of both sexes, 
but mostly boys, were gathered round Victoria, who was 
seated on a high tub with her back to the wall that closed in 
the farther end of the court. The girl's hands were clasped 
round her knees and she was striving her hardest to appear 
unconcerned, though the tormentors who stood before her 
were detennined to provoke her. 

'' Don't yer worry 'Er Majesty, Sandy Mac, or shell 'ave 
yer strung up by the neck wi' a new rope. Don't you see as 
'ow she's sat on 'er throne, waitin' for 'er lord-dukes to bend 
down an' kiss 'er feet ? " 

Jimmy Drmnmond, better known as " Bluster," was a 
little hazy in his ideas of G>urt procedure, but his audience 
was not critical ; neither was it better informed. 

/' Ger away wi' ye, Bluster," interrupted Sandy Mac, who 
was the only one of the company who dared reply to that 
formidable youth with such familiarity ; and who did so in 
virtue of a superiority of a quarter of an inch in height, as 
accurately measured on the side of the pump, and duly 
attested by the initials of witnesses. " Ger away wi' ye. 
I've just called in at Buck'nam Pahs as I 'appened to be 
passin' to ask after 'Er Roysl 'Ighness's 'ealth an' sperrits ; 
which is only middlin', 'avin eat too much baked 'taters." 

Derisive laughter greeted this attempt at wit, and Sandy 
Mac grew elated with his success. 

"When ye've quite finished yer applause, genelmen, 
well reshume where we left off. The 'ousemaid what 
answered the beU said as 'ow five doctors 'ad been sittin' up 
with 'Er Majesty, an' 'ad made a posmorten exam'nation, 
an' found 'at the taters was stoppin' up 'er breathin' ap- 
p'ratus, an' they rec'mended lamp oil three times a day." 

" It's lock-jaw 'at 'Er Majesty's got, wi' yer taters," said 
Bluster, who thought he had waited long enough for his 
turn and had been revolving an opposition theory. " Can't 
yer see as 'ow she 'as 'er teeth that tight 'at she can scarce 
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breathe? Let's get a chisil an' break in afore she 
chokes/' 

'' 'Asn't she got a nose to breathe wi', ye John Isaac ? " 
replied Sandy Mac with considerable contempt. " See 'ow 
'igh she lifts it , so as to get 'er air as fresh as possible. They 
goes black in the face when they chokes, same as old 
Murphy in our lodgin'-'ouse what swallered a fish-bone ; an' 
'Er Majesty 's as white as chalk. Look at 'er I " 

The injunction was unnecessary. The whole group had 
been looking at her for the last ten minutes, and awaited 
events. 

Victoria was holding her head on one side, and her half- 
dosed eyes, expressive of contempt, were fixed on the roofs 
of the houses opposite ; but she saw all that was passing, and 
her compressed lips indicated the effort she was making to 
control her tongue and temper. She did not under- 
estimate the strength of the foe, but she was not afraid of 
it : she was afraid only of herself. She knew that silence 
was her best policy, and she experienced satisfaction in 
knowing that it irritated and disconcerted her tormentors ; 
so she remained passive and bided her time. 

" I 'opes yer Majesty won't kick the bucket afore ye've 
made me into a dook," continued Sandy Mac, directly 
addressing the lady on the throne ; '' 'cos I'm losm' sleep 
wi' thinkin' about it. I guess yer 'Ighness knows 'at I'm 
boss o' this 'ere crew, so it's naught but right 'at ye should 
make me into a lord. So I kneels to yer Goodness Gradous- 
ness, please yer Majesty." 

Sandy suited the action to the word and knelt on one 
knee before the throne. Perhaps from a mistaken concep- 
tion of court etiquette he put his hands together and dosed 
his eyes, which was a tactical blunder unworthy of Sandy, 
and of which Victoria was quick to take advantage. «:" 

Without lowering her eyes she gMitly extended the foot 
which was in line with Sandy's chest and pushed him over 
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into one of tbe pools for which Nicholson's Court was 
notorious. The splash which followed caused loud 
laughter, and I could not forbear exclaiming ; 

" That's the Order of the Bath, Sandy I " 

Sandy Mac, who felt that he had lost at a stroke all the 
advantages which his wit had gained lum, was quick to vent 
his wrath on me. 

" m bath yer, ye limpin' lunatic I " he shouted, as he 
pushed the others aside and strode in my direction. I made 
no attempt to escape, and I know my heart beat quickly 
when I felt Sandy's l^and on my shoulder ; but at the same 
instant he was pulled from me and flung against the wall a 
couple of yards away. 

Victoria had risen in her wrath and now stood with 
clenched fists and blazing eyes between us ; but even yet 
she did not speak. She just faced the doubly discredited 
hero of Nicholson's Court and defied him with her eye. 

To do him justice, Sandy was not afraid, but her silence 
was disconcerting. He therefore temporised by telling his 
opponent, after the example of Goliath of Gath, what he 
proposed to do to her. 

" Oh, very well, Vicky Smith," he said slowly, as he 
removed his coat ; " I'm goin' to give you an' Limpin' Luny 
the jolliest Uckin' ye've ever 'ad in yer lives. I'U paint 
picters on yer ugly mugs afore I've finished wi' ye. Ill 
show ye — ^both of ye — ^whether ye'U knock me over into 
puddles an' make faces at me ; so ye can put that in yer pipe 
an' smoke it, Vicky Smith I " Sandy had lost all reverence 
for the throne and was now a rebel of the first order. 

Victoria smiled. It was not a pleasant smile and she 
knew it. It was the sort of smile that is calculated to hurt 
the feelings of sensitive fighting bo3rs, and which says to 
bj^tanders as plainly sis spoken words, " Brag and bounce, 
my friends : sound and fury signifying notlung ; take no 
notice of it*" 
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Sandy interpreted it thus and his angex grew hotter. 
'* All right, my lass/' he shouted, " ye may grin, but it's 
beans you and yer sweet'eart is goin' to get, so I tell ye 
straight/ I'll make 'im lamer nor ever, an' 111 make you as 
lame as 'im 1 " He had doubled up his sleeves and now 
advanced cautiously towards Victoria ; but I stepped 
between them. 

" So it's to be both of ye at once, is it ? " said Sandy. 
" All right ; I'm game. Come on wi' ye." 

But Victoria would have none of it. " Now then, Louis 
Turner," she said, " this is my business, an' I'm quite able to 
manage it. You'll just get upstairs into t' 'ouse out o' t' 
way while I give Sandy a receipt for 'is promises. I'll 
come in when 'e's finished wi' me, so off ye go. If you 
don't 111 carry you, an' if anyone offers to touch you 
I'll " 

She left the sentence unfinished, but her audience ap- 
peared to have no difficulty in filling in the hiatus. Sandy 
Mac waxed sarcastic. 

" Oh, it's wonders yell do, no doubt, Vicky Smith, an' 
we're all feared for our lives. I'm shiverin' an' shakin' 
myself. But for all that you an' yer white-faced pal is 
goin' to be made into sossige-meat afore 'e goes inside, so 
'ere goes.'' And Sandy made a sudden dart past Victoria 
and gave me a push with his foot that sent me full length 
upon the ground. 

" You low cad ! " said Victoria between her teeth. 
" You mean coward, to touch a lame lad like 'im 1 Now 
m just pay you for that bit o' business an' learn ye better 
manners." And regardless of the blows from his clenched 
fists, Victoria seized her antagonist by the neck of bis shirt 
and gave him a smack upon the face with all her strength, 
whilst the fickle and delighted onlookers held their breath 
in anticipation of a battle royal. 

And a battle royal it was that followed : I have no doubt 
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h is a tradition of the court to this day. I endeavotmd to 
interfere in vain. I was held back by Bluster, who informed 
me for my comfort that there was "no call for thee to 
get thysen 'urten/' and Vicky Smith would " manige a 
sight better " without my interference. 

In spite of his threats I thought Sandy had at first some 
compunction about really hurting a girl» but that stinging 
blow upon the cheek served to remove his scruples, and 
with an angry exclamation he rushed on his opponent and 
rained blow after blow upon her with great rapidity. 

Victoria's spirits rose as the battle proceeded. It was 
quite like old times, and reminded her — as she told me later 
— of the unregenerate days when she had fought and 
thrashed the boys of the court, and when, to balance 
matters, her parents had thrashed her. 

Under Mr. Middleton's influence she had resisted the 
devil valiantly, but was overjoyed to feel that the limit of 
self-restraint had been reached and that the higher powers 
who are always so exacting had opened the gates of the 
forbidden jousting-ground. She was tough as leather and 
every nerve in her body strained to the encounter. She 
scarcely felt, in the joy of battle, the blows which Sandy 
bestowed on any exposed part of her body. 

She was slightly taller than her assailant and so was able 
to guard her face fairly well, and she had the advantage of 
coolness. Whilst he punctuated his deUveries with the 
superfluous advice to " take that I " together with sundry 
epithets intended to indicate the opinion he had formed of 
his antagonist's character, she kept her lips firmly closed 
and her elbows squared, and delivered her blows only when 
she saw an effective opening. 

» By and bye Sandy's attack began to weaken, and sim- 
ultaneously his tone became less aggressive and more 
interrogative. 

"Yell pay me, will ye, my leddie? Ye'U learn me 
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manners, will ye ? 'Ow do ye like me leamin' you manners, 
eh ? P'raps ye've 'ad enough for one time, eh, yer Igh- 
ness?" 

Sandy's lip was bleeding and there was a decided swelling 
over one eye, so that he could not claim all the honours of 
war ; and the suggested cessation of hostilities was not quite 
free from suspicion. 

Victoria smiled, and again the smile was dangerous. 
" When you've quite finished, Sandy, well resume," she 
quoted, to the vast enjoyment of the crowd. *' I've been 
playin' wi' ye all this time ; I've been lettin' you 'ave your 
turn, but now I'm goin* to 'ave mine, an' I'll thrash ye for 
the good of your soul, an' to learn ye not to touch lame lads 
agen." 

Bearing down all his defences she seized Sandy's head and 
by sheer muscular strength bent it beneath her left arm. 
Then, magnanimous in victory, whilst the humiliated foe 
kicked desperately at her legs and wriggled hard to set 
himself free, she gave three blows to the most prominent 
part of Sandy's face and sent another red streak to join the 
one from his lips. 

" Now ye can go, bully Sandy," she ejaculated ; " an' if 
it 'adn't been 'at I've turned over a new leaf I'd 'ave 'urt 
you afore I'd finished wi' ye ; but I've just done this for yer 
good. Oh, ye needn't throw yer bad langwidge at me, 'cos 
'ard words breaks no bones. If ye 'appen to be in t' 
neighb'rood of Buck 'nam Palace on yer way 'ome ye can 
call an' tell the 'ousemaid to let one o' the five doctors 'tend 
to ver bruises." 

Humorously scornful, Victoria turned, and we went up 
the worn steps into the house. 

That was the tigress side of her nature, and the picture is 
essential to a proper appreciation of what she was and what 
she became. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE GREAT RESOLUTION 

THAT same evening we formed what came to be 
called the Great Resolution. The day had 
brought forth greater excitement than I had ever 
known before, but the evening was big with the promise of 
catacl3^mic happenings. 

I was at an impressionable age, romantic as well as 
sentimental, and I found in Victoria the qualities I lacked. 
Needless to say, I fell promptly in love with her, and 
was very thorough in my boyish love-making. Victoria 
took it patiently, as a curious, uncommon, and at times 
inconvenient experience. Although younger than I she 
was an inch taller and already a woman in experience. 
Girls ripen fast in a neighbourhood like that in which she 
Uved ; and, so far as my observation went, prudery and 
sentimentality never entered the court except as visitors. 
Victoria har^y understood what the terms meant. 

I suppose my weakness appealed to the mother in her. 
At any rate she constituted herself my protectress from the 
fixst day and shielded me from the rude affronts of neigh- 
bours in whose eyes brutality ranked as a virtue, and 
deformity as a fit object of ridicule. 

On this occasion my champion had not emerged scath- 
less from the jousting-ground. Her upper lip was swollen 
and bleeding, and the hair which had fallen over her face 
was scarcely blacker than the bruise that disfigured her 
eye. These gifts of Sandy did not add to the attractiveness 

c 
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of her appearance, and even the nimbus with which 
my admiration surromided her could not conceal these 
blemishes. The pitying tone which accompanied my 
condolences was wasted on Victoria, 

"I'm so plain to start with 'at it won't make much 
diff'rence," she said, survejnng her features in the glass 
that hung near what she called the " slop-stone " ; " an' 
there's parts of me 'at you can't see 'at's worse than 
these." 

She bent over the sink and plunged her face into cold 
water, then washed her hands and made preparations for 
tea. 

Mother was spending the afternoon and evening with an 
acquaintance of the olden days, so I was called upon to 
help. 

" I'm awfully proud of you, Vic," I said, as she set out 
the pots upon the table ; " I'd do anything I could for 
you." 

" Do some toast then," said the practical young woman, 
*' an' see you don't bum it, as you will do if you keep yer 
eyes on me." 

I did bum it, I remember, and Victoria grumbled at 
the waste, and I complained that she was too severe on 
a fellow's Uttle mistakes, and protested that I was afraid 
of her. 

" It wasn't a mistake," she replied ; " it was naught 
but carelessness 'cos you didn't watch it. You were 
watchin' me i'stead o' t' bread." 

" I couldn't help it," I said. " You see, Vic, you 
fought for me and " 

" Don't be a silly ! " she intemipted. 

It was a barely-furnished room, but it looked cheerful 
in the firelight. A few cheap prints and almanacks had 
been nailed upon the walls, and some strips of carpet 
partially covered the floor. Two mugs and two plates 
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stood upon the bare boards of the well-scrubbed deal 
table, and we fared sumptuously on thick slices of bread 
and ]am» with buttered toast for the final delicacy^ and 
weak tea well sugared. 

When the washing-up was over we settled down to an 
evening of enjoyment. Victoria sat in the arm-chair 
with her feet on the fender and I on the stool with my 
hands clasped round my knees. 

"Now," said Victoria, "we'll 'ave some more of the 
book. Well begin at the beginnin' again, an' 111 try to 
understand it ; an' I vote we don't go on till I do under* 
stand it. You'll 'ave to 'elp me." 

"But I don't understand it very weU myself," I ex* 
plained. 

" Then well 'elp one another," she said ; " well ferret 
it out someway, never fear." 

I went to a drawer in the dresser and brought out a 
book covered with brown paper and wraj^)ed carefully 
in a newspaper. It was one of five precious volumes which 
I had been grudgingly allowed to include in my bundle^ 
and mother never knew how often the thought of them 
had lightened the load as I tramped along. The one I 
now produced was my old schoolmaster's parting gift — ^his 
own well-thiunbed copy of Sesame and Lilies, and I 
treasured it the more because of the thumb-marks. I 
knew it had cost the old man something to part with it. 

This was thirty years ago, remember, and Ruskin was 
not among the " back-numbers," but a name to conjure 
with. To me he was something more than human ; and 
though I smile now as I see myself opening the book so 
reverently, I am old-fashioned enough to sympathise 
too. 

I read the first few pages with - great deUberation, 
halting at the hard and unfamiliar words and attempting 
to puzzle out their meaning. We had no dictionary, so 
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we had to rely on our native wit, digging out the sense 
from the context ; but this was no drawback. 

I explained the drift of it, as I had understood it from 
the schoohnaster. There was treasure hidden in books : 
treasure that might be found, treasure that it was good to 
have for its own sake. 

" Let's stop an' talk now," said Victoria, when I had 
read and re-read the first eight paragraphs. " Do you 
believe all 'e says ? " 

" Rather 1 " I replied, with all the enthusiasm of the 
young disciple. "Only I don't see how I'm going to 
make much out now with nobody to help me. You see, 
I'm not clever." 

"Ill 'dp ye," said Victoria, leaning forward and 
looking at me earnestly. 

I put my hand on hers affectionately and smiled. 
" Dear old Vic, I'm sure you would if you could, but you 
see, you haven't had as good a chance as me, and . . . 
and . . . you need somebody to help you 'at knows more 
than yourself." 

Victoria compressed her brow. "That's right enough 
in a way, but I've said I'll 'dp you an' I will. It says 
the treasure's hid in books, not in clever men. Then 
well dig it out o' books, a bit at a time. There's free 
libr'ies, isn't there? We'll just find that treasure to- 
gether, you an' me. It'll be grand." 

" Vic, you're -a champion ; but you couldn't keep it 
up. You've spirit enough, but — I don't know how to 
say it. You see . . . you're like mother . . . you speak 
broad Yorkshire, and . . . and " 

The girl nodded. " I know. Don't be frightened of 
sayin' it right out. Just you tell me what I do an' don't 
do. I want to know. Go on ! " She gave my arm a 
little nudge and then tightened her hand upon mine. 

" You won't be hurt ? " I queried anxiously. 
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" No, you silly I I aren't a soft 'ead/' she answered. 

"Well, you know, Vic, I make heaps of mistakes 
myself, beddes letting the toast bum ; but in grammar 
and that sort of thing you make lots. You don't put 
your ' h's ' in, and you leave out your ' g's ' at the end 
of words . . . and, oh, I don't know, I can't tell you, 
Vic. It isn't your fault; it's the way you've been 
brought up." 

Victoria rose to her feet and laughed. 

" Now look you here, Louis," she said, speaking carefully 
and very deliberately; "there's one mistake you've 
got to give over makin' — I mean making. You're too 
ready to say ' I can't help it.' I can help it, and so can 
you. Why do I speak wrong ? I'll tell you — habit ! 
I 'aven't wanted to speak right. But I know I speak 
wrong. I've been to school like every other girl, and I 
can speak better when I try. And school or no school, 
home or no home, it seems to me we bring ourselves up, 
and I just 'aven't bothered. But I said 111 help you 
and I will ; and I said we'd seek that treasure and find 
it, and we wiU, you and me together." 

I had risen to my feet also, and now stood facing her. 
I imagine my tone was that of the men with whom I had 
mixed. There was admiration in it : something of hope 
and more of doubt. 

" Victoria, you're a brick ; and if any girl could do it 
you could. But here, in Nicholson's Court, and with 
only me to help you " 

" Here in Nicholson's Court or ansrwhere else. With 
you to help me or without you. I've said I will and I 
will. You may go back, but I won't. If that treasure's 
to be found 111 find it ; see if I don't. I shall make a 
deal o' mistakes at first, because I don't know any better 
— every kid falls when it first tries to walk — ^but I'll 
improve myself every day 'at I Uve ; I will. I'll put in 
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all my ' h's/ at any rate, and have a good try for the 
' g's ' ; and before long 111 talk as well as a schoolmissis, 
so help me God I " 

It was late when mother returned, but she detected a 
difference in Victoria's speech even before she noticed the 
disfigurement of the girl's face. 

" There's summat curious about t' way you're talking, 
lass," she said. "What ails you 'at you're so slow? 
I could a'most think it was our Louis." 
' Victoria shot a glance at me and replied enigmatically : 

" I've begun to dig for treasure, an' this is t' first 
spadeful." 

Mother stared at her and saw the bruises. 

" Whatever. . . ! Who in the world's been knocking 
you about, lass ? You might well ram'le. Here, pass us 
t' candle an' we'll get upstairs to bed. You'll feel better 
i' t' morning." 



CHAPTER V 

D. & D. MIDDLETONS' WAREHOUSE 

THE main business quarter of Broadbeck, as dis- 
tinguished from the shopping district, is small 
and fairly compact. The meaner buildings 
are huddled together on a triangular plot of land in the 
centre of the town and are ahnost painfully plain ; indeed 
they are so ugly that one can only conclude that art and 
architects were not on speaking terms at the time of their 
erection ; and the streets which give access to them are 
narrow and therefore crowded during the greater part of 
the day. 

Outside this sordid area there are a few wider streets, 
flanked by lofty buildings that are more worthy of a pros- 
perous industrial town. Here you may find spacious, 
well-lighted entrance halls, and broad stairways that are 
handsome and even imposing, and the rooms to which they 
conduct are often like them. One characteristic is common 
to both styles of building — ^their exteriors are uniformly 
black with the grime that betokens gold. 

Mr. Middleton was a spinner and manufacturer, and his 
town warehouse, while not one of the largest or most 
palatial, was as sohdly built as any, and boasted some 
massive decoration. Its owner was particular about its 
appearance ; the windows, the brass fittings upon the 
doors, and the poUshed doors themselves were not only 
dean but lustrous ; and the tiled entrance hall and stone 
steps were always as free from dirt as circumstances 
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permitted. It was part of Victoria's duties to wage war 
with these circumstances. 

To reach Mr. Middleton's private office you had to pass 
through the counting-house, where half a dozen clerks sat 
on high stools under the immediate supervision of the 
cashier, and within earshot of the chief himself. The 
rooms where the piece goods were stored, examined, 
"made-up," and packed for despatch were behind and 
above the offices, and were just as clean and well ordered as 
the more pubUc apartments. Mr. Middleton believed that 
" cleanliness is next to godliness," and he Uved up to his 
creed. 

It took me some time to discover that my employer had 
never been a keen business man, though I found out soon 
enough that he thought himself such. I am pretty sure 
now that of all the members of the Broadbeck Exchange 
there was not one who was less absorbed than he in the 
serious game of money-making. He had inherited from his 
father a big business, a fine warehouse, two moderate-sized 
mills in the country, and a comfortable bank balance to 
which he had made no material addition. His father had 
thought him an indifferent man of affairs, but then the 
elder David had made the acquisition of " brass " the 
absorbing passion of his life, with religion for a Sunday and 
spare-time hobby. The son reversed this. He was a better 
man than his father but a worse merchant. For one thing 
be was too scrupulously honest to be in the front rank of 
bargainers, but also he was smart rather than shrewd, and 
too stubborn to be far-seeing. 

Moreover he had the fatal defect, from the business man's 
point of view, that he was content with his position in life ; 
and he was accustomed to regard those who were straining 
every nerve in the pursuit of riches with an indifference that 
had a good deal of proud contempt mixed with it. Broad- 
beck did not understand him, and long before my time had 
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ceased to speculate as to the cause of David Middleton's 
nonchalance. The opinion of his neighbours fortunately did 
not trouble him at all, and he was pleased rather than per- 
turbed by their somewhat sneering pleasantries, for he was 
one of those men who make their own standards and their 
own laws, and who are inclined to impose them upon others 
with the high-handed arrogance of inf aUibihty. 

In after years people would tell me that it was evident 
that something competed with business for the first place 
in my master's thoughts and interests, but they were 
altogether wrong. There was no competition — everything 
had to be subordinated to his religion ; and if the two in- 
terests conflicted-— or, to put it more accurately , if he decided 
that they conflicted — ^it was the business that had to yield. 
What few, perhaps none, realised was that the man was in 
bondage to his creed ; a aeed in part traditional, in part 
self-manufactured, and stamped in every part with the 
marks of its f aUible originator. 

Nonconformity was strong in Broadbeck in those days, 
and David Middleton was nonconformist to the very 
marrow. There were manv like him, who had no beUef in 
the power of the Keys unless they could hold them, and who 
were most convinced of the satisfactory progress of Chris- 
tianity and the near establishment of the Kingdom of God 
when they found a Christian conununity, large or small, 
that they could guide and dominate. When the conmiunity 
tired of the domination and rebelled against it, such men 
either betook themselves elsewhere to start afresh, or else 
held themselves aloof from the councils of the Church and 
became dissenters to Dissent. Not a few men of this type 
— ^and it is common enough in the West Riding — are narrow, 
prejudiced, and bitterly intolerant ; but others, in spite of 
their failings, are the salt of their society. I have learned 
by experience that most men are better than their for- 
mulated creeds ; and a man's real religion is that living 
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force which proceeds from depths that he has never 
plumbed and which often impels him in directions that 
his creed would not approve. 

A place had been found for me in the " top-room " of 
David Middleton's warehouse, where I had the advantage of 
working under the lash of Tom Greening's tongue, a piece of 
good fortune which I shared with some dozen others, men 
and boys. I see Tom now as he was at that time — a spare 
man of sixty with hair just turning grey, prominent cheek- 
bones, a rather thick nose, firm lips, and hard, uns3anpa- 
thetic eyes. When those eyes were turned upon a group of 
talking men all talking ceased and the group dissolved ; 
when those lips opened to upbraid they gave forth no 
uncertain sound, and though foul language was prohibited 
in D. & D. Middletons' establishment, Tom Greening could 
run more closely along the boundary of the prohibition than 
any other man I have ever met ; and his words never 
lacked emphasis. 

He had been with the firm longer than its master, and he 
ruled everybody except *' Mr. David," as he was privileged 
to call him, with a rod of iron. Yet when I speak of the 
good fortune of serving under him I am not sarcastic. 
Like a certain famous schoolmaster, if he was a brute, he 
was a just brute, and the boy or man who worked with a 
will and proved himself reliable held the key to his favour. 
If I had expected indulgence from the circumstance that I 
was Mr. Middleton's prot6g£ I should have been soon dis- 
illusioned. Fortunately I was eager to learn and interested 
in my work, and the suspicion with which Tom had received 
me soon gave way to a feeling that was at any rate less chilly. 

I was quite unaware, however, of the progress I had made 
in his regard until I had been with the firm four months. 
I remember the scene and the conversation as though it had 
been yesterday. It was the middle of a wild March morn- 
ing. The snow was driving against the windows, but the 
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light was bright, and the room was all the more cheerful, 
perhaps, because Tom's sour visage had been absent from it 
for a good half -hour. Then he came in and one g^oe at 
his face told everybody of the storm that was raging inside. 
He marched up to his desk at the far end of the room and 
shouted to me to follow him. 

" Put up a wee prayer, laddie/' whispered Scotch Jack as 
I passed, and I returned his smile, though not without 
foreboding. 

Tom was in his shirt-sleeves, as usual, and he was biting 
his thumb, which was a particularly bad sign, when I ap« 
proached, but he wiped it on his waistcoat and shoved both 
hands into his pockets as he said : 

" You've got to finish *ere." 

My heart sank and my breath failed me. All the light 
went out of the room in which I had been so happy, and I 
could only gasp a " Why ? " 

" 'Cos t' boss says so, an' what I say counts for nowt," he 
shouted, the scowl deepening on his brow. " It's alius t' 
same tale. If a downright bad 'un comes he's to stop while 
Tom licks him into shape. If a decent 'un turns up by any 
odd chance, off he goes to another job. ' 'Eads someb'dy 
else wins ; tails, Tom loses.' But you've no need to pull a 
face like that an' start a-shiverin'. He's goin' to send you 
to f mihi." 

The blood returned to my cheeks, and Tom continued 
savagely : 

" What he can't let well alone for, God knows. It 'ud try 
t' patience o' Job, an' I teUed him so. If I'd known at 
t' start what I know now I'd ha' bested him, but he bam- 
boozled me, plague tak' him." 

I was silent, not daring to speak, and the torrent of Tom's 
words rushed on. 

" He reckons to send for me about them pieces o' Aris- 
tides wi' t' stains on, an' then asks, sort o' indifferent, what 
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frame you're makin', an' I tell'd him t' trewth for owt I 
know, without spreadin' a lot o' butter on ; an' he says, 
' You're none ower enthusiastic, Tom/ an' I says, ' No, I'm 
none ower young, an' it's same wi' lads as I read somewheer 
about wer wives, t' best on 'em is nobbut middlin'.' An' 
then he said he thowt he'd hev to try you somewheer else, 
an' I could ha' felled mysen." 

Reading between the lines of the narrative I could see 
that I had favourably impressed Tom and that he had con- 
veyed this impression to his master, and my pulse became 
almost normal. Tom scowled worse than before as he 
continued : 

" I'm none goin' to say 'at I want to lose you, for you 
aren't one o' t' gas-actin' sort ; an' if there's a bit o' dot-an'- 
carry-one about your feet you're level enough i' t' top 
story ; but when t' boss has made up his mind you might as 
well try to shift t' ware'us. He's goin' to send you to 
Brier Dene an' learn you t' business, so that's all there is 
about it, an' he said I wa' to tell you. An' now 'at I hev 
tell'd you " He made a motion with his head that dis- 
missed me, and I had been back at my work a few moments 
when he recalled me. 

For what seemed a full minute he remained silent, and 
the expression on his face was enigmatical. He was leaning 
against his stool, and debating with himself, I imagine, 
whether or no he should say what was on his mind. At 
length he spoke. 

" What made t' boss ts^c' you up ? " 

I replied, honestly enough, that I did not know, but I 
told him how we had become acquainted, and he pondered 
this awhile before he said : 

" Well, I've nowt again' you, an' he's a right to do as he 
likes. You've dropped o' your feet this time, an' if you 
walk your shoes straight ther's no tellin' where you may 
land. I know Mr. David, from t' wool to t' cloth, an' if you 
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go by me youll keep your eyes open an' your mouth shot if 
you want to l)ide on t' right side of him. That an' pottin' 
your back into 't 11 see you through. Now we've wasted 
time enough over t' job." 

The prospect was pleasing, but one consideration bhmed 
and spoiled it for me— it was the thought of Victoria. We 
had become great chums and were studying hard together, 
and the idea of being separated distressed me so much that 
I said nothing of what Tom had told me to those at home. 

I was glad that I refrained, for within a week I was called 
into the office and made acquainted with my employe's 
plans. As soon as one of the cottages at Brier Dene should 
become vacant we were to take possession of it, and 
Victoria was to be instructed in the art of weaving. 

There was now no doud on the horizon of my hopes, and 
I looked eagerly forward to the time when the fetid court 
should be left behind, as I hoped for ever. 



CHAPTER VI 

INTRODUCES ALDERMAN BLUNT 

THERE had been few large houses within walking 
distance of Inneishaw. and when as a boy I had 
let my imagination dwell upon kings' palaces it 
had been able to picture nothing grander than the pic- 
turesque Elizabethan hall close to where we lived, which 
was sometimes used by its owner in the summer time as a 
shooting-box. When I came to Broadbeck and saw the 
large houses that dotted the sides of the hUly suburban 
district called " The Heights/' I was filled with amazement 
that so many rich people could be gathered together in one 
small area. Many of the houses were only villas, but I 
thought of them as mansions ; and amongst those so glorified 
was Mr. Middleton's town residence. 

" The HoUies " was, as a matter of fact, a comfortable 
but quite unpretentious house, that stood in its own 
grounds, though the grounds were nothing more than a large 
garden. A broad carriage drive, bordered by thick bushes 
of holly and myrtle, curved from the low entrance gates to 
the front of the house ; and behind this screen of bushes 
there was an oval lawn. 

This lawn is inseparably connected with my memories of 
the house and its occupants, for reasons that will appear, 
and it was to me the most attractive feature of the grounds. 
It had not formed part of the original scheme, but had taken 
the place of certain currant bushes which the elder David 
had planted there fifty years before. Mr. Middleton's 
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father had been a man of a practical turn of mind* caring 
little for the dignity of a front garden, but very wide awake 
to the advantages of fresh fruit and home-made janL His 
son's disposition was similar* but the younger David had 
another power to contend with, and his nieoe» Mary 
Everard, knew how to extract indulgences and wheedle 
avray opposition; and Mr. Middleton, under these in- 
fluences, had resigned the currant bushes with only a 
pretence of resistance. 

In addition to the lawn the garden provided at least one 
other attraction in a tiny conservatory on which Mary 
spent a good deal of thought and her uncle a good deal of 
money, and which paid good interest in the pleasure it gave 
to both. Let me hasten to add, however, that Mary 
Everard had not the ordering of her uncle's household. 
Indoors she had neither voice nor vote, for there was an 
Aunt Ruth in whose eyes Maiy was just a chit of a girl. It 
was out of doors that she was, if not the head of affairs 
exactly, yet a neck which could make the head wag in the 
most docile way imaginable ; and I beUeve Mrs. Middleton 
never withstood her niece in that domain, for she took very 
little interest in the garden. 

The household consisted of these three, with two sedate 
maids; and I got to know them all fairiy well, for in the late 
spring my master took a chill that was followed by a rather 
severe attack of rheumatism, and partly because he had 
taken a fancy to me and also because he discovered that I 
was gifted with an unusually good memory, I was invari- 
ably employed as messenger until he returned to business. 
In those odd moments of waiting, sometimes in the bedr 
room, sometimes in the dining-room or kitchen, I said and 
learned much. 

Mrs. Middleton is not likely to figure very prominently in 
my story, so I may as well say now that I never took to her. 
It is not quite easy to explain why, but she was so good-- 
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so patently wrapped round and round in goodness — ^that 
I always felt desperately wicked in her presence, and afraid 
of her charging me with it. She could be very sweet and 
agreeable, but sometimes there was something add in the 
sweetness. She had never had any children of her own and 
she did not understand young people ; she certainly did 
not understand her niece, who was a precocious child, always 
ready to ask questions which her aunt could not or would 
not answer ; and she did not at all mind reproving her in 
my presence, and foretelling gloomy things of the next 
generation. 

The maids respected her, but I feel sure they did not go 
beyond that, and she was scrupulously just in her treatment 
of them ; but her husband was her chief interest in life. 
She was very proud of him, and never more so than when 
there was least reason for it. She rejoiced in his fits of 
stubbornness, which she mistook for high principle, and as 
time went on I came to know that she was often the cause of 
them. They were, I suppose, in many ways a well-matched 
pair, but I have often wondered what sort of man Mr. 
Hiddleton might have been if his wife's disposition had been 
different. There were times, I believe, when she governed 
him ; but he was no weakling, and when their wills did 
happen to dash, and Mrs. Middleton saw that her husband 
had made up his mind, she would hasten to bow her neck 
with that wif dy submission that not only puts a devoted 
husband on good terms with himsdf , but restores him most 
promptly to his normal state of subjection. I watdied 
this little comedy on more than one occasion with secret 
amusement ; but it was at a much later date. 

As for Mary, she loved her aunt and obeyed her, but the 
love she bore her unde was altogether warmer and more 
golden : indeed, it surrounded him in those early days with 
a halo that would have made him unrecognisable to any- 
body dse« 
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I have been led to mention " The Hollies " because it was 
there that I first saw one who was to become a familiar 
figure as the years went by — ^Alderman Blunt. 

Mr. Middleton was convalescent and tea was being served 
upon the lawn when I arrived one sunny afternoon in early 
June with an urgent message from Tom. The dyers had 
sent in some faulty shades and there were some matchings 
to be examined, so I was told to bring a camp-stool up to my 
master's chair, so that I could hear and take down his 
instructions. There were long intervals during which I 
had the opportimity of studjong Mr. Blunt, who had turned 
to converse with Mrs. Middleton. 

The Alderman was a near neighbour of the Middletons 
and his house was really worthy of being called a mansion. 
It was pretentious, like its owner, who was a pompous old 
gentleman, of commanding appearance, tall and well- 
proportioned, though lacking the expanse of waistcoat 
usually associated with the aldermanic office. His stiff 
collar and white " stock " betrayed him a member of the 
old school ; for that kind of neck-gear— common enough in 
our great-grandfathers' days — ^had been abandoned by 
everybody except Baldwin Blunt, who retained it on that 
account. It was an act of defiance to modernism, a 
challenge to public opinion. I always fancied that he felt 
himself summarised in his neck-tie : its white folds signified 
his spotless reputation ; its stiffness set forth his uncom- 
promising attitude to the world ; its singularity indicated 
that the man who wore it toed no chalk-line but his own. 

His face was hard, and there was no warmth in the grey 
eyes that peered out from the thick white eyebrows. He 
was one whom men might fear and obey but not love. 

Mr. Middleton never got beyond respecting him, but he 
treated him with more deference than he accorded to any- 
one else. Tradition had something to do with this, for he 
once told me that as far back as he could remember Mr. 

D 
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Blunt had been held before his eyes as a pattern of all the 
Christian virtues. The photograph of a younger but still 
be-stocked Blunt had hung in the drawing-room at " The 
Hollies " as far back as my master could remember, for he 
had been the best customer and closest friend of the older 
David. In those da3rs the draMong-room was ordinarily 
used only once a week, on the Sunday afternoon and 
evening, and Mr. Middleton admitted with a laugh that he 
used to regard it as a Holy of HoUes in which were en- 
shrined the principal household treasures, of which the 
elaborately-framed photograph of Baldwin Blunt was the 
most sacred and awe-inspiring. The boy had alwas^s been 
compelled to remove his boots before he went into the 
drawing-room, and that no doubt accounted for the im- 
pression that the austerely virtuous Blunt was somehow 
connected with the Burning Bush of Scripture. 

He invariably spoke in a loud voice, articulating his words 
clearly but with too frequent emphasis. His speech was 
like the correspondence of a byg(me age — ^much underlined 
or italicised — and its tone of authority vexed me. My 
master's questions and my answers, though both were in 
undertones, caused him much annoyance, and he would 
break off in the middle of a sentence and turn his head in 
our direction with a frown that left no doubt of his meaning. 
I caught odd sentences that fixed themselves in my memory, 
but I did not know that the conversation that afternoon was 
to afiEect the whole of Mr. Middleton's future and largely to 
influence my own. 

I gathered that Mr. Blunt had been trying to persuade 
my master to subscribe heavily to one of his pet charities 
and that the response had not been what he had expected. 
Mrs. Middleton appeared to be hinting that her husband's 
offer was, in proportion to his means, even more generous 
than the Alderman's own contribution. " You are such a 
very rich man," she said sweetly. 
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"Not so rich as you imagine, I daresay/' he replied 
complacently ; " though I cannot deny« of course, that the 
Lord has prospered me according to His promise. I have 
reached the age of seventy-five and proved the truth of 
Scripture : ' Length of days is in her right hand ; and in 
Jier left hand riches and honour/ But I have lent a good 
deal of money to the Lord — a good deal of money/' 

The tone was that of a man who was very well satisfied 
with himself, and who never doubted that the Lord was just 
as satisfied, and Mr. Middleton, who had kept at least one 
ear open to the conversation, although he had his eye to a 
piece-glass, broke in caustically : 

" That's merely an investment, you know, Mr. Blunt. 
You might risk another thousand/' 

If it was a half-sneer the Alderman was too conceited 
to recognise it, and he honoured the suggestion at face 
value. 

" I trust, David, I shall never speak of risk in connection 
with anything I do in the Lord's cause. I seek nothing again 
but the approval of my conscience— nothing more than 
that." 

He turned bis head towards my master and bent a stem, 
reproachful look upon him. 

" Just so," commented Mr. Middleton ; " I was only 
pointing out that the money isn't lost if it's invested." 

Mrs. Middleton hurriedly interposed, and soon afterwards 
I left, bearing with me the conviction that Mr. Blunt was 
very familiar with the Bible and could use its texts to 
buttress his beliefs in the most remarkable way. It was 
years later, however, b^ore I heard from both Mr. Middleton 
and Mary Everard an account of what followed on that 
memorable afternoon. 

Mary, it seems, had puzzled her brain over the Alder- 
man's implication that his wealth and long life were the 
reward of goodness. It was plainly to be inferred, then. 
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that if only people were good they would be rich and long- 
lived; and she asked if this were really so. 

The Alderman quoted the text again, giving chapter and 
verse, and seasoned his reply with the suggestion that 
young people were not made to read their Bibles as they 
had to do when he was young, or they would not need to 
ask such questions. 

Mary thought this over and then said : " But father 
and mother died young, and they were not wicked." Her 
whole soul was in arms on behalf of the parents she had 
never known, but whose memory had been kept fresh and 
sacred by her uncle. 

" They were as good as gold, both of them," said Mr. 
Middleton. 

"Then — ^then " began Mary, and stopped. She 

wanted to say that the Bible or the Alderman must be 
wrong ; and the old gentleman, understanding this, was 
horrified and indignant. 

Mary was sent away on some pretext or other, but her 
unde was himself troubled by this contradiction of facts, 
and he argued the matter rather hotly, somewhat to his own 
surprise and to the marked disapproval of the older man, 
who said severely : 

" The ways of the Lord are past finding out, but we must 
never doubt His Holy Word. The Lord has prospered me 
and lengthened out my days, as He prospered your father 
and lengthened out his. That is proof enough for me." 

" What about Josiah, then ? Aye, what about our Lord 
Himself?" persisted Mi. Middleton. "He was young 
when He died, and poor too." 

Mr. Blunt rose. He would not lend himself to cavilling. 
" I am surprised, David, that you should ask such a ques- 
tion. Our Lord trod a path that no other man treads. He 
went a way that no other can follow. The path He trod 
led to the Winepress, and He trod the Winepress alone." 
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Mary had returned and was listening. " What is the 
Winepress ? Is there a way to it now, and can anybody 
tread it. Uncle David ? " 

The question was not answeied, but it had opened out an 
avenue of thought which Mr. Middleton found himself 
compelled against his will to foUow. 

He and his wife had been brought up in the same narrow 
school as Alderman Blunt, where the Bible was regarded as 
a book of texts, each of which meant just what it said, and 
bore the sign manual of Omniscience. And now there 
came this contradiction between the fact of his dead sister's 
goodness and the inspired statement as to the reward of 
virtue. It made him uneasy, for it seemed to threaten the 
foundations of his faith. 

But the other problem was even more disquieting. 
" What is the Winepress, and could I tread it ? " It 
seemed to him there was a challenge in the question, and he 
was not the man to turn his back upon a challenge. Was he 
prepared to be true to principle at whatever cost ? Would 
his faith stand the test if God should make trial of him as 
He did of Job and take away his material prosperity ? It 
was not an agreeable thought, and his heart sank within him 
as he dwelt upon it and tried to realise what it might mean 
to himself and others. He brooded over the problem by 
night and day for a week or more and then dismissed it. 
He had faced every possibility and his mind was made up. 
What man had done man could do. What was possible in 
Job's case^was possible in his. If the way of the Winepress 
were still open and the fingerpost of duty should point in 
that direction he would not turn away from it. He, David 
Middleton, was not to be outdone by Job. 



CHAPTER VII 

BRIER DENE 

WE removed to Brier Dene in June and my life 
became at once richer and brighter. It was 
good to breathe sweet country air again and to 
be in close touch with Nature. If the lonely moors around 
Innershaw had made me pensive and introspective, the 
squalid slum in the town had oppressed my spirits, and I 
beUeve it would have crushed me if I had remained there 
much longer. Victoria saw this and was puzzled; but 
mother understood and went away willingly. In a week's 
time I was a new creation, physically and mentally re- 
freshed. I drew in draught upon draught of life's elixir and 
felt myself transformed, and everything and everybody 
became new at the same time. 

The vale of Brier Dene, where Mr. Middleton's mills were 
situated, is only seven miles from Broadbeck, but it is ofE the 
miain roads of traf&c, and it was at that time so secluded 
that only a few vagrant holiday-makers knew of its 
existence. 

It is even yet the most beautiful spot in a tract of country 
that some writer has called " The Throstle-Nest of Old 
England." It is a place of cool woods, thick with bracken, 
fragrant with the sweet breath of Nature, where a little 
brook hurries along with the fuss and importance that we 
usually associate with little things. Clear brown waters 
they are, full of life and sparkle, and they leap and splash 
along the stones for a mile or more after leaving the woods. 
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until the bosom of the Aire receives them bey<Mid Water- 
foot, and the sparkle is lost for ever. 

It is the home of many of my most precious memories, and 
there is no other place in England that can offer me the 
varied attractions and the pecuUar charm of Brier Dene. 
God so fashioned the land that the roadmaker when he 
came was forced to be an artist, working in curves and ser- 
pentine coils that delight the eye ; and Nature fights hard 
against the encroacher, channelling the steeper roads with 
watercourses, Uttering them with stones, and flanking them 
with tall grasses and spiked bushes that narrow the roadway 
and trespass upon it. 

Where else is there a knoll, rising from the very heart of 
the vale, speckled so thickly with broom that it looks as if 
the sky had rained golden drops upon it ? Moses saw one 
bush burning with fire ; at Brier Dene I can show you at 
one season of the year a whole hillside ablaze ; and in the 
warm, moist days of autunm you may see these same bushes 
covered with gossamer, like nets stretched out by fairy 
hands and spangled with diamonds of dew. 

From the crest of the KnoU you can see something of the 
village, but not too much, for Nature, cunning artist, has 
an eye for effect and is fond of surprises. The bridge and 
the squat old inn, for instance, with the houses that cluster 
around them, are tucked away out of sight in the hollow 
below the KnoU ; and the Uttle one-roomed cot from whose 
chinmey the smoke curls blue against the dark background 
of trees is not nearly so isolated as it looks. In its garden, 
if I may dignify with that name the inclosed space near the 
house, blackberries grew rank and wild in my time and 
were plundered by the bo}^ of the village with fearful glee 
— ^fearful because the rightful owner was the viUage poUce- 
man. 

The ivy-covered house to the right is the Manor, and the 
substantial building with the muUioned windows away 
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there in the fields is the Hall — a place of historic interest. 
In the distance, half a mile away or more, the upper village 
clings to the hillside and has its rows of plain and even ugly 
houses curtained in kindly haze. My village is the old one 
near the bridge ; but beyond those ugly dwellings in the 
distance Nature has hidden away her masterpiece. You 
might visit Brier Dene a hundred times and never see it, but 
once discovered you would draw in your breath from sheer 
shock of delight. It is a moorland glen, painted in vivid 
colours of gold, purple, brown, and green, with huge grey 
rocks tossed 'down higgledy-piggledy in the days when 
giants ruled riotously. It is a scene to make you thank 
God for the gift of eyesight ; and there are others I recall, 
almost equally intoxicating in their effect upon the senses, 
which have permanently enriched my life, and which I am 
tempted to describe ; but I must forbear. Think, however, 
of Nicholson's Court, with its broken pavement, high walls, 
and grimy atmosphere, and you will perhaps realise what 
my feelings were when Providence, in the shape of David 
Middleton, sent me to Brier Dene. 

Our new home seemed a palace to Victoria, and we were 
very comfortable and happy there. Cherry Cottages were 
a row of houses, eleven in number, conveniently situated 
near the footpath that led to the adjacent woods, and the 
highroad that went past the still more adjacent Wheat 
Sheaf Inn. 

^The houses were low and roomy. A healthy cherry-tree 
climbed the front of each, and their laden branches shaded 
the " chamber " windows. All the windows were radiantly 
clean, and most of them were filled with bright-hued flowers 
in pots, so that the Row might just as well have been named 
" Cheery " as " Cherry." 

They were a little below the level of the field-path and 
separated from it by a roadway three or four yards wide, 
and by a high wall. You had to go the full length of the 
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roadway before you reached our home, which was the last 
ho^ise in a block that stood back from the rest. Over the 
low wall at the end was a field tenanted by hens that had 
been given to mother by Mrs. Middleton» and at the bottom 
of the field was the Valley Mill. 

The tenants of all the cottages were employed by Mr. 
Middleton, and two of them — ^two sets of them, I ^ould 
say — occupy an outstanding place in my memory. 

Sam Lightfoot, together with his old father, lived in the 
house next to the high road, and Sam would have been 
loth to change it even for a better. The situation of the 
house, as I have explained it, was very satisfactory from 
Sam's point of view, and its proximity to the public-house 
was especially in its favour. Not that Sam was one of the 
Wheat Sheaf's principal supporters ; on the contrary, he 
preferred as a connoisseur the brew obtainable at the Horse 
and Jockey on the bridge, a few hundred yards lower down. 
But Sam was afflicted with a throat that was at times so 
dry that urgent measures of relief were necessary, and the 
Wheat Sheaf was providentially placed for such recurring 
occasions. 

There were other advantages, however. Sam was a 
warehouseman by trade, but a sportsman by free choice, 
and his hobby was not approved by the gamekeepers and 
the policeman, who wished that the woods were not so con- 
veniently near to Sam's dwelling. 

The others, who were our next-door neighbours, were 
Bella and 'Tilda. The two women were experienced 
weavers and they had been with the firm many years. To 
use their own expression, they were " naught akin," yet 
they were united by that dose and mjrsterious spiritual bond 
to which mere blood relations are often strangers. They 
had first met, years before, by the loom " gate " ; had 
looked at each other, " sized each other up," and in their 
own unromantic way fallen in love at first sight. 
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Bella was then a woman of thirty, Tilda her junior by 
perhaps ten years, and they were alone — ^both newcomers in 
search of work. There followed a vow of miion, hardly 
spoken, but that had been faithfully kept ; and from that 
time they had occupied together the cottage in Cherry Row. 
Each was jealous of favours shown to the other, and 
Joshua Bingham, the manager at the Valley Mill (known 
to everybody, young and old, as " Joss "), had to steer his 
course very carefully between the Scylla and Charybdis of 
their opposing interests and suspicions ; yet each was hot 
in defence of the other's rights. They quarrelled between 
themselves and sulked for days, and were by turns tearful 
and defiant in the privacy of their own home ; but they 
showed a united front to the world, and were, I imagine, 
happy ; though each would have denied it stoutly. 

I never knew anyone of whom it could be said noore 
appropriately that ** their bark is worse than their bite " ; 
but the bark was so continuous and full-mouthed at times 
as to be more than an inconvenience. 

They were good neighbours, and mother found herself at 
ease with them from the first ; but Victoria and I made no 
friends, and sought none. We scoured the country to- 
gether and were very happy, though Victoria was not 
nearly so much affected as I by her new surroundings, and 
she never became a Nature-lover in any real s&ase. I recall 
with amusement one scene out of many that indicates our 
contrasted attitudes. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and we had left the road and 
followed a tiny path which wound between the bushes until 
we reached a sheltered spot high up the Knoll, where there 
was a good view of the romantic valley, and here we sat 
down with our book. 

The beauty of the scene seized me and the book lay 
unopened. Victoria turned upon me a half-amused look. 

" You are a funny boy, Louis, you really are. We came 
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out on purpose to read, and the minute we sit down you 
start star-gazing as usual." 

" In broad daylight ? " I said, smiling into her eyes. 
"There's no desperate hurry for the book. It's all so 
lovely that I just can't take my eyes oS it." 

" But I can't think what you see," she urged. " We've 
been here before and we've seen it all many a time now. 
They're the same trees, an' the same mill chimney popping 
up among them, and the same hills and sky. Let's get on 
with the book." 

" Ob, Vic," I exclaimed, perhaps a little reproachfully, 
" why can't you see things as I see them ? They're not the 
same trees, and the same hills and sky, and it isn't even the 
same mill chimney. See I there's a bit of light running 
down and across it. It's off now, and there's another 
following it and racing it over the tree-tops ! " 

" Well, Louis Turner," she said without any emotion, 
even of laughter, "you are a silly. They were only 
shadows." 

" You don't see, Vic. I can see with my eyes closed 
more than you can with yours open. I can see not only the 
woods, but the fairy people who live there. I can " 

" Oh, rubbish ! " interrupted Vic. " Are we going to 
read, or aren't we ? We shall never get anywhere at this 
rate." 

Mother sympathised with Vic, and the two did their best 
to stifle my sentimentalism by means of protest and 
ridicule. Vic poured out her complaint that afternoon as 
mother poured out tea. 

" What caps me," said mother, " is 'at he can see things 
'at isn't there, but he can't see things 'at is. I don't believe 
he knows which drawer we keep t' knives in. I might be 
tied to a chair an' gagged, an' I should be choked afore 
Louis 'ud find a knife." 

" I should use my pocket-knife," I interposed. 
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" Well, 'appen you would if you chanced to think on 'at 
ye had one, but I'll be bound you'd be at t' door looking for 
t' moon i' t' water-butt or some such nonsense, an' never 
giving a thought to your poor mother." 

" Well, never mind," said Victoria, who, having set the 
ball rolling, was now anxious to divert its course ; " you 
know you've got me to look after you." 

Mother and Victoria had become firm friends. In every 
direction save one there was perfect understanding between 
them ; only the girl's adventure in pursuit of learning had 
remained an unintelligible freak. Mother's expression 
changed as she replied : 

" Aye, lass, an' I thank the Lord for it. Not 'at I need 
any looking after, for I'm strong an' 'earty yet — ^touching 
wood as I says it. But it's nice to have a lass about the 
place ; an' as the Lord didn't give me one o' my own it 
seems a stroke o' luck 'at you should ha' turned up i' this 
way; an' it saves a deal o' bother; for if childer's a 
blessing, them 'at brings 'em into t' world has a lot to go 
through, whether they're lads or lasses." 

" What did you touch wood for ? " asked Victoria. Such 
offerings to the gods had been unknown in Nicholson's 
Court. 

I explained the superstition, but Victoria was incredulous. 

" How does it keep illness off ? " she asked. 

" Don't ask me," mother answered. " I wasn't alius 
prying into things when I was young. All I know is 'at my 
father alius touched wood i' that way an' he died in his 
seventies ; same as he alius kept a raw potaty in 'is trousers' 
pocket to keep off rheumatics, an' it wasn't oft 'at it troubled 
him, an' never i' that leg. Now Louis' father laughed at 
such things, an' look where he is." 

Victoria laughed too, but encouraged mother to foUow 
in her father's footsteps. " And if Louis doesn't, perhaps 
he'll never live to be a great man," she concluded. It was 
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the girl's finn belief that though I had not been bom great 
I was destined to achieve greatness. 

" An' that's a true word," said mother. " He'd be better 
like to make something out, would Louis, if he wasn't for 
ever day-dreaming, an' scoffing at everything 'at he can't 
understand. I reckon naught o' such ways." 

Her tone chafed me and I said, " I wish I knew how to 
please you. What would you like me to do ? " 

" Nay, lad," mother replied, " I've said my say. I'd like 
you to get on same as Vicsa3rs ; but then if you did, i'stead o' 
marrjdng her, as you're alius talking about, you'd as like as 
not pick up wi' some fine lass 'at 'ud look down on your old 
mother an' break 'er 'eart for 'er ; so I don't know but what 
you'd happen better go your own way." 

" I should marry Vic, however great I became," I pro- 
tested hotly ; " and I should never be ashamed of you. 



never." 



" I think you are both sillies," said Victoria. " It's siUy 
to talk about getting married when we're only kids ; and 
besides, I've never said I should marry Louis. And it's 
silly to say Louis would be ashamed of you, because he isn't 
that sort, / know. I think we'd better get washed up." 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE VALLEY MILL 

MR. MIDDLETON'S mills were separated by 
nearly a mile of woodland. They had been 
built in dose proximity to the stream after the 
custom of their time, in order that the water force might be 
utilised to turn the wheels that supplied the motive power 
for the looms and spinning frames. Long before the present 
date, however, steam had demonstrated its superiority and 
rendered the manufacturer independent of the cheaper but 
more uncertain water-power, with the result that factories 
were being built on every hand in more convenient if less 
romantic spots. 

The conservative instinct was still strong, however. 
Heie and there a mill-master was found with sufficient 
strength of will to abandon the tools of his fathers in favour 
of those which the new era of steam offered him. Here and 
there men took their courage in their hands and boldly 
removed their factories from the country to the town, or at 
any rate from the remote valley to the neighbourhood of 
the village where the operatives dwelt, and where com- 
munication with the large towns was easy. But they were 
exceptions. Little by little, as the superiority of the new 
methods became too obvious for the most bigoted mill- 
owner to ignore, innovations were made ; the mill-wheel 
gave place to the engine, and the hideous chimney arose 
from the hillside or above the tree-tops in the valley, and 
belched forth its black smoke in mockery of the stream 
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whose office it had usurped ; but until inconvenience was 
stretched to the breaking-point, and removal or ruin became 
the alternative, the old mills on the banks of the brodcs were 
not abandoned. 

Right up to the time of his death Mr. .Bliddleton's father 
had been content with water power. The Upper Mill had 
be^ built in the heart of the wood, a mile away from the 
village by the field path, and even more by the crooked and 
stony lane over which the drays had to travel. The Valley 
Mill, however, was only a stone's-throw from the bridge 
and the dwellings of the " hands," though until the round 
chimney was erected you might never have suspected its 
presence, as it was almost concealed by a rising mound on 
the one side and a thick screen of trees on the other. 

But when the younger man came into possession he had 
not hesitated to make friends with the new power, and had 
promptly put an engine into the Valley Mill and run his 
looms by steam. He had been urged to this course not so 
much by competition — ^because at that time competition did 
not afiect him very much — as by the practical difficulty of 
maintaining a constant water supply. In the case of the 
Upper Mill his experiences had been less irritating ; and 
partly on that account, in part also because he had felt that 
he was making some concession to the spirit of his father ; 
and again — ^though in much less degree — ^because it had 
seemed to him a " beastly shame " to put a chimney in such 
a romantic spot and to do away with the mill-race which 
had seized his imagination when a boy, he still utilised water- 
power for his drawing-frames and spinning-jennies. But 
he would have gone out of business altogether rather than 
forsake the Upper Mill, with its early and cherished 
associations. 

At first Victoria and I were stationed in the Valley Mill 
near the bridge and a field-length from our home. It was 
Mr. Middleton's intention that I should learn the business 
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thoroughly, and Joss had received special instructions to 
" put me through the mill " in a double sense. In due 
course, and at Joss's discretion, I was to leave the weft-room 
and go to the Upper Mill to study the mysteries of " draw- 
ing " and spinning* 

My master had no boy of his own to follow him in the 
business, and he had been strangely drawn to me. I do not 
think he had definitely decided what position I was to 
occupy — ^it was not his way to run ahead of his impulses to 
see where they were leading him — ^but he certainly meant 
well by me, and my prospects depended more largely than I 
realised upon (I don't like the phrase, but it is expressive) 
how I played my cards. 

As for Victoria — well, she was a girl whom Mr. Middleton 
liked because she had a bit of the tigress in her, and because 
he had befriended her, which was the secret of his liking for 
a good many people ; but it did not much matter what she 
did so long as she earned her wages. Having been handed 
over to Joss she was passed on by him to Bella and 'Tilda 
to be instructed in the art of weaving. If she had been 
given into the charge of Bella 'Tilda would have sulked ; 
if 'Tilda had been the chosen one Bella would have bottled 
up her tears and uncorked them at the mid-day meal. By 
dividing her, so to speak, between the two. Joss not only 
secured his own peace of mind but Victoria's immediate 
and prospective comfort. 

They were at heart kind, and indulgent towards mistakes 
not due to inattention and carelessness ; and they were 
thoroughly competent teachers. Victoria, on her side, was 
willing to be taught and determined to learn quickly. When 
teacher and pupil are in unison progress is rapid. Within a 
week the women were proud of their probationer and ready 
to receive her on equal terms. 

Their dialect was of the broadest ; so broad indeed that 
any attempt to reproduce it in its entirety would make it 
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unintelligible to most, and therefore I must tone it down ; 
but it harmonised exactly with their character. From them 
we soon learned much of David Middleton and the esti- 
mation in which his workpeople held him. 

Victoria reproduced for us one of the earliest of the con- 
versations with Bella as they stood beside the loom. 

" Keep yer eye on that door, Vic, when yer talkin', an* 
t' minnit ye see it oppen shut yer mouth up an' turn to yer 
piece. If it's nobbut an owerlooker or Joss yeVe no 
'casion to bother, but if it chances to be t' boss 'ell make yer 
'air curl for ye." 

" But why, Bella ? " inquired Victoria ; " I'm not 
neglecting my work. It isn't as if I was idling." 

" Well, don't do it, that's what I'm tellin' ye. 'Ave ye 
ever seen 'im in a mad 'ig? You 'aven't? Well, ye 
needn't want. 'E doesn't say much, but 'e goes white 
down to 'is gills, an' lightnin' comes out of 'is eyes, an' 'e 
cocks 'is 'ead a bit o' one side an' tightens up 'is lips while 
'e comes close up to ye. 'E doesn't say much then, but 
what 'e does say is to t' point, an' don't you forget it — ye 
never will forget it." 

" Has he ever stormed at you ? " 

"'Asn't 'e? You ask Tilda. But ye needn't worry 
Mondays an' Thursda}^, 'cos them's market days i' Broad- 
beck an' 'e never comes. But other days 'e's as uncertain 
as t' weather ; ye never can tell. 'E's a terror, is David." 

" Does everybody call him David ? " 

" Behind 'is back they do, but not to 'is face. No fear I 
I'd like to see them as dare. Seth 'Alstead an' his missis 
does ; but then they're old an' they knew 'im when 'e was 
a lad. But let 'im CB.tch you callin' 'im David." 

" I never should," said Vic indignantly ; " but all the 
same I'm not afraid of him like a lot of you are. He's 
always been good to me. You are all silly about him." 

" Oh, are we ? " answered Bella. " You wait, that's all. 
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He's all right as long as things goes 'is way, but you just 
tread on 'is corns an' watdi for fireworks. 'E's very 
religious, is David. 'E'd pray a hen off its nest when 'e's in 
a meetin' ; but 'e's got a bit of the devil in 'im, I can tell 
ye." 

" I don't care, he's a downright good man," said Victoria 
stoutly. 

Oity-toity I who said 'e wasn't ? I reckon nowt of a 
man who's as soft as bran mash. A man who 'asn't a bit 
o' the devil in 'im 'asn't much else awther. Nobbut 'c 
wants to keep 'im fastened up an' only let 'im go t' length 
of 'is chain. Sometimes 'e slips t' ring wi' David." 
Do all his hands dislike him, then ? " 
Dislike him I Dislike David I Whatiwer's put that 
notion into yer 'ead ? " 

" Well, if you are all so frightened of him that you shake 
in your shoes when he comes round for fear he lets the devil 
loose on you, how can you help disliking him ? " 

" Look 'ere, lass, there's lots o' fowk i' this world 'at ye 
don't dislike 'cos they never do nowt to vex ye. They do 
nob'dy any 'arm an' they do nob'dy any good ; never 'ave 
done, never will. But ye don't like 'em at t' bottom any 
more nor you like bread baht salt. Now I doubt if there's 
anybody i' t' two milns 'at dislikes David Middleton, savin' 
Sam Lightfoot ; an' Sam 'ates 'im." 

" How is it Sam hates him ? " 

" 'Cos 'e's a bad lot, Sam is, an' ' what fellaship 'ath 
righteousness with unrighteousness ? ' That's Bible 
trewth, lass. Sam 'ates David Middleton 'cos Sam's a 
rank bad 'un, an' 'e knows David's a good 'un, an' 'e can't 
bide 'im." 

" I heard Sam only yesterday say that Mr. Middleton 
was a . . . you know, canting humbug." 

'* Listen to me, lass. There's some warps as is that bad 
ye can't weyve 'em. Ye struggle wi' 'em an' better struggle. 
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an' ye lose brass an' ye lose yer temper, but ye can mak' 
nowt out of 'em, an' they've got to be lifted out at t' finish. 
But some weyvers struggles longer nor others afore they 
gives in. An' lots o' bosses 'ud ha' chucked Sam Lightfoot 
out long sin', an' Joss 'ud ha' done it if 'e'd ha' had 'is way. 
But David thmks 'e can weyve 'im wi' patience an' mak' a 
passable piece out on him ; but 'e never will. Hell mucky 
'is ticket one o' these days, wiU Sam, you tak' a bit o' 
notice." 

" Then Mr. Middleton can be patient ? " queried Victoria. 

" He brades of a lot more," replied Bella curtly. " He 
preyches patience for other fowk. It's Joss 'at 'as to be 
patient, an' David doesn't know 'alf nor quarter o' Sam's 
goin's-on, an' nowt o' what 'e says about 'im. 'Owever, if 
'e did it 'ud mak' no difference if nobbut 'e'd made up 'is 
mind to bear wi' 'im." 

"Well, I like Mr. Middleton, anyway," said Victoria. 
" Look what he's done for us I We were nobody to him, 
but he's let us have the cottage and given us some furniture 
for it, besides all the hens. And he's found work for Louis 
too. I shall always stick up for him, even if he lets the 
devil loose on me." 

" Look out, lass ! '£'s 'ere I " Mr. Middleton was upon 
them before Bella could get back to her own loom, but he 
nodded at them both in a friendly way and asked : 

" Well, Bella, how's the 'prentice going on ? Can she 
start and stop her loom without sending the shuttle flying 
at your head ? " 

" She's none that bad for a beginner," replied Bella. 
" I've no fault to find wi' 'er." 

" That's all right. Can she take her ' ends ' up 
properly ? " 

" She's gettin' into that nicely. She's better nor some 
'at's been at it longer." 

" And isn't always grumbling at her warp, eh ? She'll 
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be a perfect weaver then, Bella, won't she ? " Mr. Middle- 
t<m was pleased to be facetious. 

'' She's 'ardly been long enough, 'appen, to ha' got as 
tan as that ; but there is bad warps at times, you know. 
Mr. Bliddleton." 

" I know there are, but there are more bad weavers, 
Bella. It's easy to blame your warp when it's your care- 
lessness and want of patience that ought to be blamed. 
That's the way all through life, you know. Don't you 
forget, Vic, that there are lots of people who blame their 
circumstances or their Maker when they make a mess of 
their lives — ^anjrthing or anybody but themselves." And 
he nodded again and turned away. 

" That's David to nowt," said Bella. " '£ must alius 
preycha bit, but all t' same,as you was sayin', you'veplenty 
to thank 'im for, an' so 'as lots more. Why, look at Seth 
'Alstead ! Seth had Joss's place, you kuow, i' t' old 
man's time. I never knew t' old man — I mean old Mr. 
David— but 'e lived in t' Mill 'Ouse, yonder, part of 'is 
time, an' I saw 'im once or twice afore 'e died. 'E was a 
stem-lookin' old gentleman, wi' a long white beard ; but 'e 
died just after we came, an' 'e'd been retired some years 
then. Our Mr. David hves there now i' t' summer-time. 

" But as I was sayin' about Seth. When 'e got too old 
for work — an' 'e wasn't that old either — ^young David, as 
they called him then, pensioned 'im off i' grand style. He 
bought 'em yon cottage by t' roadside an' made 'em a 
present on it, and he put some money into summat — I 
known't what it is, but it's simunat safe, 'at brings 'im in 
every week thirty shillin' as reglar as t' dock, an' nob'dy 
can take it from 'im. When 'e does a thing 'e does it 
re3rt, I can tell ye." 

''I suppose he couldn't do it," said Victoria, "if he 
wasn't very rich." 

** I don't know," snapped Bella. " I daresay he's rich 
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enough. He gives 'undreds an' 'undreds away if t' fit takes 
'im, so I suppose 'e must 'ave plenty left. But I daresay 
there's scores o' business men i' Broadbeck 'at could buy 
'im up, but they can't thoile to spend their brass on ony- 
body but the'rsen. It isn't what a man has ; it's what a 



man is." 



f< 



But Lizzie Nelson was telling some of us that he 
wouldn't give them a penny at their chapel, though they 
were doing all they could to clear off the debt ; and they'd 
relied on him because he's done so much for them before." 

" Oh, aye, but they've started singin' a anthem of a 
Sunday night, an' that finished 'em off reyt. They tell me 
'at 'e got white mad an' let t' old lad slip 'is collar an' no 
mistak'. "E'd meant to give 'em fifty pound, but 'e's sent 
it to t' missionaries instead. 'E says they'll be 'avin' 
t' Mass next, an' when 'e's owt to spare for popery it'll go 
to t' CathoUcs." 

" Lizzie's a Wesleyan, isn't she ? Does Mr. Middleton go 
to that chapel ? " 

" 'E's a Reformer, is David, or summat o* t' sort, but when 
'e's 'ere 'e swops about between t' Wesleyans an* t* Uniteds, 
accordin' to 'ow 'e falls out wi' 'em. 'E's a good friend to 

'em both when 'e's that side out, an' when 'e isn't 

Look out, lass, yer pickin'-strap's broke, an' t' shuttle's out ! 
Where's Joss ? " 



CHAPTER IX 

WE MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF STEPHEN TRUMAN 

IT was a summer of unusual brilliance, bright and hot, 
with just sufficient rain to keep the watercourses 
busy and the earth green. During the hours of heat 
the woods provided a retreat of welcome coolness, for there 
the heavy dews lingered upon the grass and the yellowing 
fronds, and the sun's ra}^ were caught in the thicket and 
only allowed to filter through here and there where the 
courtly birches were complaisant or the woodman's axe 
had made a breach that Nature had not had time to repair. 

We had not found our work hard, though the hours were 
long. Every morning the clatter of clogs on the pavement 
caused me to leap hurriedly out of bed, for it told me there 
was no time to lose if I was to be at my post when the 
engine should be started on the stroke of six ; and it was 
six at night before the labours of the day were over. 

Long hours, however, were of small account when the 
work was congenial, and Victoria never found them too 
long. She was matter-of-fact by nature and had been 
inured to hardship and scanty fare all her life, so that for 
her life had become not only worth living but something 
of a picnic. My experiences had been less bitter, and the 
long hours of confinement were at first trying, but it never 
entered my head to complain, for I was only too thankful to 
have dropped on my feet so unexpectedly. 

Vic and I were al^e in this, that we were determined to 
"get on," and I think Tom Greening would have been 
satisfied that we were " putting our backs " into the work ; 
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but in the realm of inward sensation we were governed by 
difierent kings. To Victoria the " Ridge " with its 
gnarled and wind-swept oaks and fern-covered slope was» 
like the woods and the meadows, " very nice " ; to me it 
was one of God's masterpieces placed in the spacious 
picture-gallery of earth for my enjoyment ; and the woods 
with their thousand indescribable glories were another 
Eden where God still walked in the cool of the day and 
spoke to those who did not hide themselves from Him. It 
was Bella's idea that we should both have benefited from 
being " shakken up together." 

Matter-of-fact and unimaginative as she was, however, 
Victoria had never wavered in her determination to acquire 
knowledge. She had said she would and that was the end 
on 't. That she would tire or fail never occurred to her 
mind as an even possible contingency. From the first hour 
she had been faithful to her vow and had treated her 
aspirates and " g's " with such respect as to call forth the 
open laughter of her small circle of acquaintances. But 
Victoria's armour was impervious to the shaft of ridicule, 
and she only bit her lip and spoke more slowly and correctly 
than ever and made rapid headway in consequence. 

The transition was made easier by the removal to Brier 
Dene, though in one respect it had proved unfortunate, for 
it had removed us from the free library with its store of 
hidden treasure, and from the night-dasses to which we had 
looked forward as a hopeful possibility rather than a 
certainty. 

But this had not proved an unmixed evil. What few 
books we possessed had been read until we knew them 
almost by heart, and the subject matter had become an 
integral part of our mental stock. Best of all, the dearth of 
books had provoked us not only to store but to weigh and 
appraise the thoughts that were offered us ; and that in 
itself was an education, though we did not know it. 
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With Victoria, then, reason held the sceptre ; and in her 
opinion I had far too many ideas that were not subject to 
the sway of reason and which could only be described 
as " silly." 

" Louis Turner, I've read the same sentence over 
three times now, and you didn't know it. You aren't 
listening." 

It was Saturday afternoon, and we were sitting on the 
banks of the stream quite dose to the Upper Mill, which was 
only just round the bend among the trees. Victoria was 
reading from a little book of Ancient History which she had 
borrowed from a Sunday-school Ubrary, and I, with my 
knees clasped in my hands, was gazing in front of me. 

" Oh, I'm so sorry, Vic," I said. " I had been listening, 
really. I heard all about Servius building a wall and 
making a trench, so that all the hills were united and 
formed one city. And how his mother was a slave, 
and yet people honoured the man because he cared for 
them." 

" I'd got pages past there," said Victoria with mild 
exaggeration ; " and I should have gone on and on if I 
hadn't glanced up and seen the look in your eyes ; so I read 
one sentence over three times straight on, and you never 
noticed it." 

" Vic, it's too bad of me. I really didn't know I wasn't 
listening. I was just looking at that fine old beech. I 
could count eight trunks all rising from one root, and they 
made me think of eight sturdy sons of one majestic father, 
like some of these old Romans. But please read it again 
and I will listen." 

" Well, do ; or I'll read to myself. 

" ' Servius TuUius had two daughters, of whom one was 
good and gentle, and the other haughty, imperious, and 
heartless. In like manner Aruns and Lucius, the two sons 
of the elder Tarquinius, were of different character ; the 
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one was good-tempered, the other was vicious and violent. 
These sons of Tarquin, Servius TuUius married to his own 
daughters, and thinking to soften the hearts of the wicked 
by the gentleness of the good, he gave to the wicked Lucius 
the sweet Tullia to wife, and the proud TuUia he mairied 
to the good-natured Aruns.' " 

" Not badly read," said a voice behind us ; " though the 
Latin quantities leave something to be desired. Now who 
the deuce are you ? " 

Victoria looked up, and I rose to my feet in some con- 
fusion. We saw a tall, thin man, dean-shaven, with a 
somewhat large but straight, well-chiselled nose, and a long 
neck on which the skin hung loose below the chin. His Ups 
were thin and firm and tightly closed. The cheek-bones 
were high and prominent and the ears lay close to the 
head and were partly hidden by a mass of straight and 
rapidly whitening hair, which was brushed carelessly back 
from the forehead. He had beautiful eyts, meUow and 
full of refinement, and they sparkled whimsically as he 
looked down upon us. 

He was hatless, but the sun had not left its mark upon his 
complexion, which was uniformly sallow — ^a sallowness that 
was accentuated by the remarkable depth of white collar, 
apparently several sizes too large for him, that encircled his 
neck, and by the black velveteen coat that hung loosely 
from his shoulders. He stood with one hand in his trousers- 
pocket, and the other playing gently with his watch-chain, 
in an attitude of ease and htmiorous interest. 

I was too confused to reply at once, and the stranger 
continued: 

" So you are tongudess, are you, when the actual drops 
upon the legendary ? And yet, by all the gods of Rome, you 
were full-voiced enough, girl, a moment ago ; and you 
read with understanding . . . deuce take it, you read with 
understanding, I tdl you ; though my old tutor would 
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have squirmed like a worm to have heard the names of his 
heroes so murderously mouthed. Am I right, girl? 
' Understandest thou what thou readest ? ' " 

" We don't understand it all," replied Victoria ; " but we 
do our best, don't we, Louis ? And we can't help making 
mistakes in the names, because we aren't used to them." 
Victoria was inclined to be sulky ; she did not like to be 
laughed at. Our new friend was much amused. 

" You are not used to them ? Of course you are not 
used to them. Why, hang it, girl, how should you be used 
to them ? You need a guide ... I tell you you need a 
guide. ' How should I except some man should guide 
me ? ' The point is, do you want a guide ? . . . that is 
the point, do you want one ? " 

He had withdrawn his hand from his pocket and was now 
full of animation. He walked up and down as he spoke, 
gesticulating with hands and shoulders and bending down 
over us when he became specially emphatic. 

We should Uke one very much, sir," I ventured to say ; 

but we have no one to teach us. Vic and I are doing our 
best to learn ; but we should do much better, of course, if 
we had someone to help us." 

" But what are you out for, boy ? . . . I say what are 
you out for ? " He had the most curious habit of repeating 
himself, and he spoke, if I may put it so, in gusts — one 
moment calm, the next almost violently excited. " What 
is the object of your reading — ^fun ? Deuce take it, there 
is any number of story-books which tell how nice girls 
married naughty men ... I tell you, boy, there are 
thousands of them . ^ . rubbish ; rotten, worthless rubbish. 
Why go to old Servius TuUius and the days of ancient 
Rome ? But I asked you who you are. Hang it all, boy, 
if the girl will not speak, surely you can answer a simple 
question and satisfy my curiosity. I say, who the dickens 
are you and where do you come from ? " 
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He stopped in his perambulation and knit his brows like 
an examiner confronting an unwilling student. 

" We work for Mr. Middleton, sir, at the Valley Ifill ; 
and we live in Cherry Cottages. My name is Louis Turner 
and hers is Victoria Smith." 

The newcomer laughed outright. 

" ' Hers is Victoria Smith ' ... the dickens it is I No 
wonder you consort with kings, Victoria Smith. Louis and 
Victoria ! A royal combination, truly. And you work for 
Mr. Middleton through the week, and on Saturdays read 
how the naughty Tarquin murdered his brother's wife. 
The dickens you do I " He paused for a moment, and 
again frowned down upon us. " Now tell me, what are 
you out for ? I say why do you do it ? " 

This was at least intdligible, and Victoria replied : 

" We are digging for hidden treasure." 

There was no mistaking the man's surprise and gratifica- 
tion. He had the most eccentric ways. He jumped back 
as if the expression had startled him; then stepped 
forward a couple of paces and peered into Victoria's face. 

" Say it again, girl ; hang it all, I ask you what you 
mean." He was certainly excited and the lines of his face 
were working strangely, with a curious twitching of the 
brows. 

" We read about it in a book called Sesame and Lilies ^ 
sir," I explained. " It says that treasure is hidden in 
books ; and Vic means that we are trying to dig it out." 

" The deuce you are ; and you really mean it ? Hang it 
all, are you tongue-tied ? I ask you, girl " — and he seized 
Victoria by the shoulder and half shook her as he spoke — 
" do you mean it, or are you playing at it ? Tell me." 

" Of course I mean it," she said stolidly. " If that 
treasure's to be found I'm going to find it." 

" Good ! And you, boy ? " 

I replied that I was going to find it too ; but I was not as 
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confident as Vic, and the stranger detected the hesitation 
in my tone, and his keen eyes searched mine in a way that 
filled me with confusion. 

" Em I " grunted the man at last, as if satisfied. " You 
are an open book to me, Louis Turton, or whatever your 
name is, and I don't think I can make much of you ; but 
we'll see. . . . Hang it, man, well see what can be done. 
But as for you, Victoria Smith, I tell you 111 make a scholar 
of you. By Jupiter and all the gods. 111 make a scholar of 
you. Digging for treasure, are you ? You shall find it 1 
I tell you, you shall find it ! Come with me, both of you." 

We glanced at each other but did not speak. I saw that 
Victoria was indulging a hope, and I felt a pang of jealousy 
which I trust may be excused. Hitherto I had been her 
only teacher and she had looked up to me with the respect 
one accords to a superior. After all, it is something to be 
Triton even among the minnows, and my first feeling was 
one of resentment towards this man with the domineering 
manners who threatened to usurp my throne. I quickly 
recovered myself, for I was too sensible to give way to 
petulance, and I could not help seeing the advantages that 
lay in our new friend's implied offet. Besides, he would be 
no competitor for Victoria's affection. He vras in another 
rank of life — ^a gentleman ; a man of culture, undoubtedly, 
in spite of his eccentricities and needless expletives ; and 
he was well, if carelessly, dressed. 

He was no boy, either, but a man of at least forty, and 
therefore to me quite elderly ; and he was evidently com* 
petent to guide us in our search. At any rate he gave that 
impression, for he seemed to know all about Servius and 
Tarquinius, and spoke of their gods with indifferent 
familiarity. 

He went down the bank, crossed the plank bridge and 
strode ahead, Singing an occasional remark over his 
shoulder, but otherwise leaving us to ourselves. 
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" Isn't he a queer 'un ? " ^ispeied Victoria ; '' he has a 
neck like a plucked hen ; and goodness me, doesn't he 
fidget I" 

"Yes," I replied in the same low voice; "he goes 
backwards and forwards whilst he's talking to you like 



a " 



Comparison failed me and Victoria helped me out. 

" Like a shuttle," she said ; and then we were both 
silent, for the subject of our remarks was waiting for us. 

" Look here, Louis Tempest," he said as we came up ; 
" you heard what I said — I don't know that I can make 
anything of you, I'm hanged if I do. You've eyes that 
reflect your soul and I can read you like a book. What are 
you standing still for ? Come on." 

When we had crossed the fields and emerged upon the 
road near the beck he hurried up the hill until he came to a 
house that stood back from the road. With bis hand upon 
the gate he halted. 

" This is my home," he said ; " the home of Stephen 
Truman ; henceforth the home of your friend. You hear 
me, Victoria Smith and Louis What's-your-name ? . . . 
deuce take me if I can remember it. ... I say your friend. 
Come in t " 

He produced a key from his pocket and, unlocking the 
door, led the way into a sitting-room. 

We both looked aroimd in amazement. Ftom floor to 
ceiling the walls were lined with books. There were even 
books over the mantelpiece ; there was not a square foot of 
wall that was not covered with books. The table and the 
desk by the window were littered with papers, and there 
were magazines and books in the deep and comfortable 
easy-chair near the hearth. The only ornaments on the 
mantelpiece were a dock, a tobacco-tin, and half a dozen 
pipes. 

Victoria gasped and forgot herself. 
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" Is it a Ub'ry ? " she faltered. 

" No ; it's a library, Victoria Smith ; you hear me, a 
LIBRARY. It is a room appropriated to the use of books, and 
therefore a library ; but I do not call it by any such high- 
sounding name. It is my den. Just my den, you xmder- 
stand. Sit down, both of you." 

He waved us to chairs, and we sat down — on the very 
edge. 

" Now list . . . What the dickens are you sitting like 
that for? Are you afraid the chairs won't bear you? 
That's better. What was I saying when you interrupted 
me ? Oh — ^there is gold in this land, and the gold in the land 
is good. But you'll have to dig to get it out. Hang it all, 
Victoria Smith, I tell you, it's got to be worked for." He 
flung himself into his chair, but was up again in a moment 
and began to pace the room like a caged beast. " But I'll 
show you how . . . Deuce take it, I'll show you how. 
And you shall get it. I can't get it for you, but 111 make 
you get it. Do you hear me, Victoria Smith ? I say I'll 
MAKE you get it. 

" As for you, Louis Triffitt " — ^he paused, and again bent 
his brows over me, standing quite dose — " I'll lend you what 
you like, and I'll guide you where I can, but I won't bother 
much with you . . . hang it, it wouldn't be any use. 
You'll go your own way, I know you will, for your soul is 
like large print to me ; but hang me if I'll waste much time 
on you. Now you know your way. Come on Tuesday 
night as early as you can. . . . No, hang it, come on 
Monday. Now, off you go. What are you waiting for ? 
I say I've plenty to do." 



CHAPTER X 

HOPES AND FEARS 

BRIER DENE was not a place in which it was 
ordinarily difficult to find out what one wanted to 
know about one's neighbours ; indeed, the people 
were generally better informed of a man's private concerns 
than he was himself, and they took almost as much interest 
in them. The way to obtain the freedom of the village most 
quickly was to detail your family history and the reasons 
that had brought you to the locality, with at any rate the 
appearance of willing candour. I remember yet how 
Victoria surprised me by the display of a ready inventive- 
ness when she was asked for particulars of her immediate 
ancestry. 

This being so I never doubted that I should only have to 
ask in order to have all the information curiosity desired as 
to who and what Stephen Truman was ; but in whatever 
direction I turned I ran up against a wall of blank ignor- 
ance. Even the postman's information was evidently 
guesswork; and if Old Qatterclogs, as we irreverently 
called him behind his back, did not know, further inquiry 
was sheer waste of time. 

One thing was clear — ^he was on the index expurgatorim 
of the village ; a man of mystery, and therefore a man under 
suspicion ; who attended neither church nor chapel ; 
sought no friends and encouraged no advances in the 
direction of friendship ; and was apparently satisfied with 
the services of a woman like Elinda Heaton, who added to 
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various minor enormities the crowning offence of " cleaning 
down " only once a year. 

Except for EUnda and her husband, who, being simple in 
his mind, did not count, Truman had for three or four years 
lived alone in a house that was considered much too large 
for him. He had appeared (me day without warning ; 
whence, why, nobody knew or could get to know. From 
that time onward he had regularly received huge parcels of 
books and magazines and just as regularly despatched rolls 
of manuscript and important looking envelopes, which for 
the most part bore London addresses. The village had long 
before made up its mind that a man who hid away and had 
no friends must have acquaintances somewhere who would 
be glad to lay their hands on him ; but as he paid his bills 
promptly and was generous at Christmas he had come to be 
tolerated though not approved. Seth and Susan Halstead 
were of another opinion, but this was later knowledge. 

When it became known that Victoria and I were to 
become Mr. Truman's pupils we were regarded with mixed 
feelings in which I fancy commiseration predominated. If 
the Pied Piper had been heard of in our circle the story 
might have furnished a warning of the kind of conclusion 
we might expect to our adventure. We came away, 
however, not only tmharmed but with whetted appetites. 

Our reception on the Monday was not encouraging, for 
our new tutor had apparently forgotten all about us and was 
writing away busily when we were introduced ; but after a 
few impatient remarks, muttered to himself, he burst into a 
laugh and ejaculated : 

" Victoria, by all the gods I had forgotten your existence, 
but I remember you well enough now. You are going to 
dig for treasure, and by Jupiter, you shall — Isay by Jupiter 
you shall." 

He bade Victoria remove her hat and directed us to draw 
our chairs up to the table, which he cleared by the simple 
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expedient of sweeping half its contents — magarines and 
loose papers*-on to the floor. Then he swung himself 
round in his revolving chair and frowned upon us. 

I admit that I was a little alarmed at the man's sudden 
and almost savage moods, and his frown was deep enough to 
be called a scowl. I learned before long that these were 
only the outworks of the man that concealed a rich and 
generous, though eccentric natture. When he warned us 
against gossiping about him and his work, the thought of 
which had called forth the frown, he sprang to his feet and 
shook his finger excitedly before us. " Deuce take it, if 
you do I cut you off without warning. You understand 
that — ^WITHOUT WARNING. Now is that plain^ Victoria the 
doughty and Louis the seer ? " 

It all ended in a smile which reUe ved us and loosened our 
tongues sufficiently to yield the promise ; but that was his 
way all through. His speech was always expanding into 
capital letters, and when he foresaw a danger he so visualised 
it that it became at once a reality for which we had to be 
sternly reprimanded. We got used to it before long. 

Then again his face would soften and his voice become 
gentle as when he said : 

" God help you both if you haven't grit in you. You are 
fascinated by the prospect of this treasure, but it has to be 
worked for, I repeat, it has to be worked for. Are you 
prepared to pay the price of wisdom ? '* 

Victoria was the bolder, and she answered, " Yes." 

Then, still speaking quietly, he bade us count the cost, 
reminding us of the long hours in the mill, of the little time 
there was for recreation, of the elusiveness of success, and 
he continued : 

" You will not find the same sort of treasure, Victoria and 
Louis. You, girl, will dig in the quarries of human learning 
to which I will direct you, but Louis will go where his spirit 
leads him. You will blast the rock and unearth hidden 

F 
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stores ; but Louis will get his from the breeze and the stars 
and God alone knows whence. He may dimb Parnassus — 
I don't know, but he may ; and you, Victoria Smith, for 
aught I know, may go down to hcdl." 

The climax was startling and I glanced at Victoria un- 
certainly, but she had her eyes fixed on Mr. Truman and 
was apparently prepared to go ansnvhere under his guid- 
ance. 

The hour that followed I shall never forget. Our teacher 
began by finding out all we knew, and when he had satisfied 
himself he jumped up and became the man we had first 
known. 

" Louis Turner— hang it, boy, I believe I have got your 
name at last — I am not going to waste my time and yours 
dragging you through etjrmology and syntax and the maze 
of Euclid and the like — I tell you I won't do it. Boy, I 
read your soul. You shall come with Victoria ; deuce take 
it, I won't have the girl alone ; and you may pick up the 
crumbs that fall from the table if you like, but I won't 
bother with you. Look you, boy, I like you — ^the gods only 
know why, but I do. Here are books — ^hundreds of 'em — 
and you may read them, submitting your choice to me, and 
I will guide you to the beginning of the path — I say I will 
put your feet in the right way, and more than that I will 
not do. 

" As for you, Victoria Smith, I will make a scholar of 
you. That I can do and I will, and no more than that. 
Now off you go." 

We trod on air that night and for many a day ; and as 
we went to him two and sometimes three nights a week we 
soon lost all fear of our new friend and even began to fed 
towards him something of affectionate regard. 

He, on his part, did not conceal his satisfaction at the 
steady progress of his pupils. Victoria went ahead by 
bounds and showed a power of concentration and quickness 
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of perception which make me marvel now as I think of it. 
And she paid the price willingly », sitting up far into the 
night with her books, so that mother's predictions of evil 
became veritable jeremiads, though they were never 
realised. My tastes lay in other directions, and in actual 
knowledge I was soon outdistanced; but we remained 
great friends, and the hold which Victoria had upon my 
affections tightened from day to day. 

Who told Mr. Middleton of our relations with Mr. Truman 
I do not know ; and at that time neither Victoria nor I 
would have dreamed that our private concerns had any 
interest for our employer. We should probably have 
thought that what we did out of business hours was no 
business of his. But that was not at all his view ; and Mr. 
Middleton, though he would have fought, I have no doubt, 
for the freedom of the slaves in the West, had a good deal 
of the spirit of the slave-master in his nature. We were 
more than his workpeople : he had redeemed us from 
poverty and we owed him not only gratitude but devotion. 
I know now that in my case at any rate he was constantly 
on the look-out for that tribute of admiration and reverence 
which is to some men the most heavenly reward earth ever 
ofiers. " Ye shall be as gods," said the serpent to Eve, and 
that bait seems always to have had remarkable attraction 
for the good. 

In coin of this kind I had paid him weU. He was to me 
a far greater man than the lord of the manor, who lived in 
the stately mansion on the hill and owned the land for miles 
round. I think I credited him with minor omnipotence in 
those early days, and felt sure that if he was not as rich 
as Sir George Garfield it was only because he had not cared 
to amass riches. In treasure of another kind I took him 
to be a multi-millionaire. I was young, and a hero- 
worshipper, and I had had little experience of live heroeSt 

However, as I say» it had not occurred to me that he 
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might take an interest, and particularly a supervisory 
interest, in my private concerns. I had not realised that it 
would have pleased him well, for instance, if I had attended 
chapel instead of church, and had sought his advice as to 
which of the three chapels was most desirable. I shall always 
be glad that I did nothing of the kind, but I did not know my 
master well enough to be confronted with the temptation. 

When, therefore, he came across me in the mill one day 
and summoned me with a jerk of the head and a curt word 
to follow him to the office, I wondered what my offence had 
been, and spent a miserable half-minute in reviewing my 
conduct. There was no mistaking the storm that was 
threatening. 

This was evidently what Bella called one of his " mad 
'igs " ; and Joss, who was at his desk, gave one look at us 
both and then went out. 

"What's this about your going to Mr. Truman for 
lessons ? " 

I was almost too astonished to reply, but I managed to 
stammer forth an explanation which I saw was not satis- 
factory. 

We were both standing. Mr. Middleton's chin was in 
the air ; his face was grey ; in his half -closed eyes there 
was a look that was almost cruel. He was biting his lip 
and tapping the floor impatiently with one foot. 

" Do you know the man's an atheist ? " 

I knew nothing of the kind, nor as a matter of fact did he 
— ^all he knew was that Mr. Truman was hardly ever seen at 
a place of worship. I did not believe it either, though I 
could not at the moment have marshalled evidence against 
it. I felt, however, that Mr. Middleton was unjust, and my 
loyalty to my new friend was not shaken. I remained 
silent, for at that time when people lost their temper with 
me I invariably lost my tongue. I have let slip many an 
advantage by overcoming that defect. 
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" Well, what are you going to do about it ? " he said, and 
the tone of his voice made me realise that a good deal might 
hinge on the answer. I looked up at him timidly, and my 
heart sank at what I saw. I knew in that moment that 
my idol had feet of clay ; that he was capable of sending us 
all back to poverty if we crossed his will; and the thought of 
what that meant to us made a shiver run through me. And 
all the time his eyes were never removed from me : they 
pierced me even when my own were on the ground. 

" Well ? " he repeated irritably, as I did not speak. 

Then I suddenly became calm. I told him how we had 
met Mr. Truman in the wood ; how he had questioned us 
an4 heard of our Great Resolution. I told him of Vic- 
toria's determination, of her eagerness to learn, and of our 
new friend's enthusiasm to teadi. Where the words came 
from I did not know, but I spoke simply and I daresay I 
spoke well, and I gathered confidence as I proceeded. I 
think I succeeded in conve3dng the impression that my 
religious beliefs were not likely to be disturbed, and I am 
very sure that I neither apologised for our behaviour nor 
promised to amend it. Whatever I said had an extraordinary 
effect, for Mr. Middleton's chin came down, and his eyes 
opened, and I felt that I was reprieved if not acquitted. 

He got on to a stool and began to play with a ruler. " A 
soft answer turns away wrath, Louis," he said. His voice 
was still hard, but not imkind. " So you and Vic are going 
to be scholars, are you ? Well, I don't want to put a 
spoke in your wheel, but I'm going to be straight with you. 
You can't touch pitch and keep clean hands, and if you 
read your Bible you'll find it says, ' Blessed is the man tiiat 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful' — and that man's both. You've to 
pay with your soul for the devil's schooling." 

I did not speak, and he tapped his knee thoughtfully with 
the ruler for a moment or two and then said : 
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" I won't say what I was going to say five minutes since, 
but 111 have a word with Mr. Truman when I see him. Will 
you promise to tell me what he says if he ever mentions 
reUgion to you ? " 

I promised readily, for I did not then realise what 
reUgion was or how subtly it could be taught ; but neither 
did Mr. Middleton, and I was dismissed with a warning : 

" Well, be careful, that's all I can say. I've no opinion 
of that man, and if you were my lad I should make short 
work of it." 

When I told Victoria she was very indignant ; but we 
continued to visit Mr. Truman, and as the weeks went by we 
gradually forgot Mr. Middleton's displeasure. 



CHAPTER XI 
titania's dell 

THERE are many fine stretches of highroad in 
Yorkshire, but few finer than that which con- 
nects Brier Dene with the country town of 
Bexleigh, not quite two miles away. It is a high road in a 
double sense, but the pedestrian gets no pleasing panoramas 
during one-half of his journey, for it is cut through the heart 
of a thick wood. He will not complain, however, for 
Nature has made ample provision for his entertainment. 
Great trees overarch the road, and there is rank and multi- 
coloured vegetation to be seen beyond the walls, which are 
so low that they might almost as well not be there at all. 
Thousands of people know the road now, for Brier Dene 
has begun to attract excmsionists, and many of them have 
much to say about the beauty of the scenery ; but I wonder 
if any of the number could tell you where Titania's Dell is 
to be fotmd. John Marshall knew and so did his master^ 
for Mary Everard had pointed it out to them, but I believe 
she never told anyone else except me, and I recall the 
occasion with amused interest. 

It is the picture of my own boyish shyness that amuses 
me so much. I remember how uncomfortable Mr. Middle- 
ton made me by bidding me hurry oS as hard as I could go 
and meet Miss Mary at Bexleigh station one warm day in 
early September. Marshall was to have gone, but Mr. 
Middleton had forgotten all about it and Marshall was else- 
where. I glanced at my dirty hands, and my master under- 
stood what I meant, but was unconcerned. " They're all 
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right ! " he said impatiently, " the train's due in twenty 
minutes. Off you go I " 

That was a command, and I went ; but it was unthinkable 
that I should appear before Mary Everard with unwashed 
hands, and by running most of the way I saved sufficient 
time to can at a cottage near the bridge at Bexleigh, where 
a woman I had never seen before yielded to my request to 
be allowed to scrub myself clean at the sink. Mary was 
aUghting from the train when I reached the station. I was 
hot and breathless, but not disreputable. 

Mary was returning from a holiday and she had a trunk 
and a number of parcels. She was willing to leave the box 
at the station, but the parcels had to be carried by hook or 
by crook, and I was not at all disconcerted by their size 
and bulk. Mary was queen in a world of her own, and I 
was her very humble servant, and felt it to be a high 
privilege to carry a queen's parcels. 

Of course I stood in awe of her. and of course she knew it 
and was gratified. She was not proud or conceited and she 
had none of that objectionable quaUty which we now caU 
" side," but she was as human as the rest of us (though I 
did not think so then), and we all like homage, even if it 
take the subtle form of admiration for our indifference to 
homage. Mary was a frank, high-spirited, rather romantic 
schoolgirl who enjoyed good health and fouifd life pleasant, 
and who thought it the most natural thing in the world, I 
daresay, that the boys should be her henchmen. To me, 
who really knew very httle about her, she was half -fairy, 
half -goddess, and when I sought to visualise the Hebes and 
Aphrodites I read about at Mr. Truman's I always thought 
of Mary Everard. 

Laden like a camel, I followed her down the main street, 
and waited outside a shop until she had bought a box of 
chocolates which I was not asked to carry ; and I do not 
think we exchanged half a dozen words imtil we had crossed 
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the river and were on that wonderland of a highroad. 
Indeed, we had proceeded some way up the hill before Mary 
spoke. It is a steep hill and I have said that the day 
was warm. I was already tired and my Ump and the 
parcels combined to hamper me. Mary walked smartly 
and kept a pace or two in front mitil, happening to turn her 
head, she saw that in spite of my efforts I was not keeping 
up with her. Then she stopped. 

" Oh, I'm so sorry/' she said, and I knew that she was 
thinking of my lameness ; " I was forgetting about the 
parcels. Let me take one of them." 

I protested emphatically, and she did not press the point, 
but insisted that I should unburden myself and rest awhile. 
All nature was still and the silence grew almost em- 
barrassing. 

We had reached that part of the road where the wood 
opens out into a miniature glen. It is the most romantic 
spot of all. Here the trees are few in number, but they are 
giants, straight and strong and stately ; there are huge 
rocks scattered about ; and on one side a giey diff garnished 
with tufts of fern and waving grasses walls in the glen. 

" It's very pretty, isn't it ? " said Mary. The tone was 
casual — ^it implied an effort at making conversation — ^but I 
saw the light in her eyes. 

" It's glorious," I replied. " Puck and the fairies might 
dance on that green." 

Mary opened her eyes wide and I flushed hotly. Then 
she smiled and said, " I call this ' Titania's Dell.' You 
know about her ? " 

How proud I was to reply that I did ; and Mary's tone 
became warmer and more childish. 

"She lives there, "she said; " it is her palace. The walls 
are hung with tapestries of fern ; the pillars are the tall 
trees ; her carpet is those dead leaves, so soft and com- 
fortable. They are putting a new one down, you notice." 
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The reference was to the change that autumn had aheady 
begun to make. Early as it was» some of the leaves shone 
like burnished copper, and the ferns were yellowing. I 
was quick enough to catch her meaning, and her tongue was 
loosened. 

" Shall I tell you the story of the road ? " she asked, 
looking down into my eyes, for I was leaning against the 
wall and her position on the road gave her an advantage. 

I was eager for her to do so, but suggested that it might 
be as we walked along. 

I do not suppose I enjoyed the narrative more than she 
did, for an appreciative listener flatters and gratifies the 
narrator, and she spread all her coloius on the canvas for 
my entrancement. It was a wonderful tale of how when 
man had disfigured the wood by making a road the Spirits 
of Air, Earth, and Water had combined their powers to 
beautify it. 

" The walls were the worst," she explained ; " but the 
rain and the frost undertook to paint them. You see how 
lovely they are now, don't you ? Well, that is because the 
fairies went to the rainbow, which hung moist in the spray 
of the waterfall, and dipped their brushes in it. Then they 
washed the walls over in deUcate colours of green, and the 
frost stippled it, and old Father Time, who woiks very 
slowly, but who is an awfully clever artist, filled the 
crannies with moss and draped the grasses over the sides, 
and they became what you see." 

This was the sort of thing I revelled in ; it was what 
neither Victoria nor Mr. Truman could give me : something 
that I found here and there in books, and which existed in 
myself and struggled for expression. I walked like one who 
dreamed, and only awoke to realities when the outskirts of 
the village were reached. 

" I could tell you lots like that, and about the moors and 
the brook in the other wood ; but I don't suppose I shall see 
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you again, because we are going back to Bioadbeck next 
week." 

There was a touch of childish condescension about the 
remark, but what did I care for that ? It is an act of grace 
for queens to condescend, and a privilege to be the favoured 
subject on whom they smile. I was a very sentimental 
boy, and she was a sweet, good-natured girl. I thanked 
the gods who had sent me on this errand. 

We turned down the road that leads to the beck. " I 
must call to see the Halsteads, just for a minute," she said ; 
and when we reached the cottage I remained at the gate 
whilst she ran in. " You dear old Susan," I heard her say ; 
and then, " The dear lamb," in the old woman's gentle 
voice. 

She was out again in a minute or two and relieved me of 
one of the smaller parcels. Susan had followed her to the 
door, and Mary thrust the parcel into her hands. " That's 
to keep you warm in winter," she said, as she put her arms 
round the old woman's neck and kissed her on both cheeks. 

" You shouldn't have spent your money on me, lovey," 
protested Susan ; " you shouldn't, for sure." 

Mary stopped the protest with her lips. " I wish I could 
have given you ever so much more, you old dear," she said. 
" Now see you wear it, and don't put it away in that long 
drawer with camphor." 

We climbed the stile, and crossing the fields reached the 
lane that led down to the Mill House. As we neared 
Keeper's Cottages Mary stood still and drew in her breath 
with an exclamation of delight. 

They are very small houses, six in number, and they 
stand a little above the level of the roadway overlooking 
the Valley wood. They have not much garden, but what 
little they have blazed and glittered that day with colour. 
A wall of dahlias almost concealed the windows, but it was 
the sweet-peas and the wild mass of canary creeper, over 
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which trailed festoons of richly coloured nasturtiums, that 
almost dazzled the eye and made the lane gorgeous. 

" Isn't it just too lovely for anything ? " said Mary, 
turning to me. 

Keeper Rufus lived in the farthermost cottage and he was 
standing at the gate as we approached. He touched his 
cap to Mary, who bade him " Good-afternoon/' and inquired 
if Hannah were in. 

The man smiled. " There's another little 'un," he said. 
" Would you like to see 'em, miss ? " 

Wouldn't she ? Mary took one of the larger parcels and 
disappeared in company of the keeper, who returned in a 
few seconds, and we chatted together at the gate. Soon 
little Kitty came out to show her daddy what a fine box of 
chocolates had been given her. As she was speaking Sam 
Lightfoot passed and gave us a sullen nod. 

"Cheer up, Sam," said Rufus heartily. "There's 
nob'dy after you." 

You go hang yourself," replied Sam with an oath. 
Well, I've got as much brass as '11 buy a rope, right 
enough," returned the keeper. " By-by, Sam." 

Rufus was manifestly enjoying himself, and when Sam 
was out of sight he told me why. 

The keeper and I were on good terms ; again partly, I 
daresay, because I had endows him with the qualities of a 
hero. This well-set-up young man in the velveteen 
corduroys, with not a spare ounce of flesh about him, but 
with a quick, keen eye that had not a trace of fear in it — 
this man who scoured the woods and the moors on this side 
the bridge, with the downward-pointed gun under his arm 
and the sorry-looking dog at his heels, was to me the modem 
counterpart of the heroes and adventurers of past ages : a 
thrilling and romantic figure, the story of whose deeds was 
passed about among the boys like the ballads of old. 

"He didn't like that, didn't Sam," said the keeper. 
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chuckling. " You didn't hear tell o' the few words 'at 
passed between him and me last night at t' Horse and 
Jockey ? Well, if you keep it to yourself. 111 tell you. 

" I'd been over at Kedey o' Sunday and it was past mid- 
night when I was fair on t' top o' t' moor o' my way home. 
There was a thickish fog on and it was pitch black, but I 
could find my way blindfold. All at once a chap got hold o' 
my arm and says, ' Here, I want summat, young man.' 
' Aye,' I says to myself, * and you're going to get it,' and 
I swings rotmd and lands him one on his ear-hole 'at sends 
him sprawling. 

"Then someb'dy else got me by t' coat collar, but I 
grabbed his scarf and lifted him off t' road wi' my foot. 
Then I jumped over t' wall and made off home across t' 
moor, 'cos I didn't fairly know how many there was of 'em. 

" Well, I kept my mouth shut. I didn't think they'd 
spotted me and I wasn't sure about them ; but I knew it 'ud 
come out i' time. 

" I was stood wi' Tim behind t' bar last night when Sam 
came in t' parlour and called for ale, and before he'd been 
ten minutes he got agate bragging about a lark him and 
another of his kidney had had o' Sunday night. He 
couldn't see me and t' landlord, and when I tumbled to 
what he was saj^g I winked at Tim and whispered to him 
to hearken. 

" He was telling t' tale like a hero, only you'd hardly ha' 
known it for t' same. ' I don't know who he was,' he says, 
' but he knocked Ike down, and then I nearly wrung his 
neck for him, and I'd ha' finished him if he hadn't ha' given 
me half a quid to let him off.' 

" When I heard that I nudges Tim and we went into 
t' parlour. ' That chap was me, Sam,' I says. ' I had my 
suspicions 'at it was you 'at grabbed me by t' collar, but I 
couldn't be sure. It's a bad habit, is bragging, lad. I 
think you and me'll go up and see Sir Gfeorge.' 
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" You should ha' seen his jaw drop. ' You're a liar,' he 
says ; ' he was a stiffer-built fellow than thee.' 

" I put my hand i' my pocket and brought out three or 
four bits o' red wool. ' These seem to match t' fringe o' 
thy scarf, Sam/ I says ; and he saw he was done. 

" Well, he blustered away for a bit and got himself tied 
up in a knot, and I says at t' finish : ' Now look here, 
Sam,' I says, ' I'm willing to believe 'at it was naught but 
a bit o' marlocking, but you carried it too far. It needn't 
go no further,' I says, ' but I must have that half -quid 
back.' 

" You'd ha' died wi' laughing to see Sam's face. He went 
red and white i' turns and I thought he was going to roar. 

• You know well you never gave me half a quid,' he 

says. 

" ' That won't do, Sam,' I says ; * these here gents has 
heard you say it wi' their own ears. I've no 'casion to say 
a word,' I says. 

" Well, he spluttered and swore, but I stood there smiling 
at him, and after a bit he puts his hand in his pocket and 
brings out eight and fourpence. It was all he had and we 
squared it at that, and I paid for drinks round ; but Sam 
wasn't for supping his pint. He started using such language 
'at Tim threatened to put him out." 

" I guess he was put out already," I remarked ; and 
Rufus gave me a slow wink. Then Mary appeared and 
the conversation ended. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE HALSTEADS 

IT is time that I said something about Seth and'Susan 
Halstead, two of the best and truest gentlepeople I 
have ever met. I know I cannot do them justice ; 
I fear I cannot explain the influence they had upon me ; but 
I count it one of the chief advantages of my life and cer- 
tainly one of its purest joys to hive had their friendship and 
the example of their Christian comportment. They were 
very humble folk, but they kept their lamps trimmed and 
their light shone always brightly. They were God's gentry 
and His representatives. 

The cottage which Mr. Middleton had bought for them 
when the old man had been brought to feel that he was 
perhaps standing in Joss's way was one of the smallest in the 
village, but also one of the most convenient and desirable 
for the old folk. 

It consisted of two rooms only — ^a fair-sized living-room 
to the right of the door ; a sufficiently large bedroom to the 
left. It stood in the lane that led from the beck to the 
village, halfway between the two, and close to the Wesleyan 
Chapel, which was a sacred spot to these old people. There 
was a little garden, just a few yards deep, in front, and 
behind, a stretch of green fields with the woods beyond 
them. There was a window on each side of the hving-room, 
which was thus a much hghter and pleasanter apartment 
than it appeared to be from the outside. Across the lane 
was the entrance to Mr. Truman's garden. 
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Seth was seventy-one years old when I first knew him, and 
his wife was about the same age — ^perhaps a Uttle older. 
He was rather short in stature, grey and bent, and he had a 
scanty beard. He walked with somewhat shu£9ing steps, 
as one might who had had a stroke, though it was in his case 
a natural gait, and he was really quite active and even 
nimble. He had a quick wit, and a broad outlook on life 
which enabled him to exercise it, and there was almost 
always a merry twinkle in his little eyes — ^indeed, his face 
was illuminated with kindness. 

Susan was about the same height but broader and 
heavier. Her hair was quite white and parted in the 
middle, and her face lacked all lines of humour, though 
tenderness and boundless sympathy were graven deep upon 
it. / To look into her eyes was to realise that they were 
placed not far from the fountain of tears. She suffered 
severely at times from rheumatism, so it is easy to tmder- 
stand why the cottage suited her so well. 

Victoria and I had soon got to know them, for they were 
the sort who take an interest in all young people ; but Vic- 
toria was " bored to death," as she put it, after an hour or 
so of their company ; whereas I enjoyed it and spent many 
an evening at the cottage. I was there to tea on the 
Saturday following my walk with Mary. 

The little room looked particularly comfortable that 
night. The green plants in the window, the scarlet rug 
upon the hearth, the oil-cloth with its red and yellow 
pattern worn away in places, but smiling up from beneath 
the table and from the comers by the fireplace, the dean 
wall-paper with the fantastic shadows upon it, thrown by 
the lamp upon the table and the dancing yellow flames in 
the grate — I see it all now. No doubt the design upon the 
wall-paper might have offended a fastidious taste ; but if 
the colours were crude the effect was cheerful, and it pleased 
the old couple who had chosen it. 
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On the side opposite the fireplace a modem sideboard 
with one large mirror and two small ones stood aloof « with 
almost conscious superiority, from the rest of the furniture, 
which was merely painted. Upon its canopied shelves 
two china ornaments were conspicuous. They represented 
Adam and Eve, and the artist had given them — ^without 
subtle intention, we may hope — very monkey-like faces 
Eve was separated by the width of the large mirror from 
her husband, who was thus fortunately unable to take the 
apple that she invitingly held out to him. I would give a 
good price to-day for those bits of china if I knew where 
they were to be found. On the polished board below, the 
central place was occupied by an arrangement of waxen 
fruit tmder a glass cover, and this was flanked by two 
coloured " lustres," whose prism-like fingers of white glass 
were usually in a state of gentle tremor. Susan was very 
proud of her sideboard, and spent a lot of elbow-grease on it. 

She was almost equally proud of her clock. It was long 
and narrow and of ornate design, and it hung over the 
mantelpiece. Its bright brass pendulum had a slow and 
dignified movement that was almost impressive. I thought 
this room the brightest and cosiest I had ever known, and 
I am not sure that I have changed my opinion. 

Seth washed up when tea was over, and I helped to dear 
the things away, for Susan's hands were swollen and painful. 
Two bricks were placed in the oven for bed-warming 
purposes later, and Seth set a huge piece of coal in the heart 
of the flame. " Now, lass," he said with a smile, " I think 
thatll see us through till it's time to twine t' lamp out." 

The old woman smiled up at him, and when Seth had 
washed his hands we settled down around the hearth, I on 
a low stool between the two. We usually " talked politics," 
for Seth was a great admirer of Mr. Gladstone, whose 
coloured portrait was the most conspicuous of the three or 
four pictures that hung on the wall. The talking was really 

G 
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confined to Seth» as I had no knowledge of the subject and 
contributed only monosyllables, but he was too enthusiastic 
to notice this. 

He had just picked up the weekly paper after chaiging 
a long churchwarden pipe, when there was a short rap at 
the door and Mary entered. She hesitated as she saw me, 
but only for a moment, then as I rose awkwardly from the 
stool she flung her arms round Susan's neck and kissed her. 

She had a red tam-o'-shanter, or something of the kind, 
on her head, and a red woolly-looking coat completely 
covered her dress. Her cheeks were aglow but her hands 
were cold, and she held them to the Uaze after drawing o£E 
her gloves, then settled down on my stool and put her 
head on Susan's knee. " That isn't comfy," she said the 
next moment, " my cap's in the way," and taking it off a 
wealth of golden hair fell into Susan's lap. 

It was a pretty sight, but all this time I was standing, 
uncomfortably uncertain what to do ; too shy to obtrude 
myself upon the others even by offering to leave. Seth was 
also standing, and my awkwardness was not observed. 
You're your own mother over again," said Susan, 

isn't she, Seth ? You've the same fair hair with a bit o' 
red in it, dearie, 'at I've stroked many an' many a time 
before you was ever thought of ; an' I could think your 
eyes was hers too, only they've a bit more sparkle in them." 

"That's mischief, isn't it. Miss Mary?" said Seth, 
bending over her with arms akimbo. " Young 'uns now- 
adays is up to no end o' mischief, an' it always shows i' their 
eyes ; an' specially i' them 'at's like ripe nuts." 

" Why, you're full of mischief yourself, Seth, isn't he, 
Susan ? " said Mary, stretching back her head until she 
could look into the old woman's eyes. " Who showed me 
how to make an apple-pie bed, and who taught me that 
trick that I played on Unde David with the sooty plate ? " 

What Seth would have replied I do not know, for I had 
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quietly secured my cap and now pulled the tail of his coat 
to warn him that I was about to leave. Neither of the old 
people would hear of it, however, and Mary jumped up. 

" Oh, I'm awfully sorry. You mustn't go, really, and I 
believe I took your seat. I've only come in for a few 
minutes. Uncle'sin the village and he's going to call for me/' 

I wanted to refuse the stool, but she forced it on me and 
curled up on the hearthrug at Susan's feet. I sat down as 
far from her as I could without being conspicuous and tried 
to decide whether it would please me most if she should 
depart at once or remain all the evening. Meantime Mary 
directed the conversation. 

" Is the pain very bad ? " she asked, as she kissed one of 
the old woman's hands that was stroking her face. " Poor 
old Susan." 

"It's naught but what I can bear, dearie," the old woman 
replied; "but I shame to see Seth doing all t' work. 
What I should do without him I don't know ; but the Lord 
is good to us and lengthens out our days." 

I saw a curious expression cross Mary's eyes, but Seth« 
who had returned to his chair and his pipe, broke in : 

" Oh, aye, I'm a rare hand at 'ouse-keeping, Miss Mary. 
I up's in a morning an' gets her a cup o ' tea afore she frames 
to rise. Then I fettles t' grate up a bit an' does a bit o' 
sweeping an' dusting, an' by eight o' clock I has t' breakfast 
on t' table. Then she comes limping in, does Susan, one 
step, one groan, like, wi' being a bit stiff to start wi' ; an' 
after t' breakfast she does a bit an' I does a bit, an' we keep 
t' looms running i' fine style." 

" What a good husband you are," said Mary ; " I'm sure 
I hope if ever I get married " 

The moisture was filling Susan's eyes and Seth hastily 
interposed : 

" Why, you know. Miss Mary, love, it's just like a bit of a 
pastime for me, is this. It keeps my old bones from getting 
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set. Lots o' men at my time o' life crumle all to bits 'cos 
they don't know how to pass their time. Die oS, they do, 
for sure. So you see, lass, it's bad for thee to bide, is these 
rheumatics, but it's a sort of a Providence for me." 

Mary must have become conscious of tears, for she got up 
and seated herself on the arm of Susan's rocking-chair. 
Drawing the tiniest of handkerchiefs from her pocket she 
put an arm roimd the old woman's neck and began to dry 
her eyes. 

" You foolish old dear to cry," she said, " because Seth 
looks after you." 

The sun came out again. " You an' Louis 11 think us a 
pair o' old soft-'eads, dearie, but you know Seth puts it all 
on to try to cheer me up a bit. I'm none so easy taken in ; 
but all t' same we've a deal to be thankful for, more 
particTar me ; an' every night before we go to bed I says, 
' Get down on your knees, Seth,' for I can't kneel easy 
myself, ' an' let us thank the Lord for all His mercies.' " 

*' Not for your rheumatism ? " inquired Mary mis- 
chievously. 

" No, dearie, though p'raps if I knew all I should do. 
But I thank 'Im for giving me strength to bear it ; an' a 
good husband 'at takes it patient. An' I thank 'Im twice a 
day an' sometimes ofter for giving us such a master as your 
Unde David who's done so much for us ; an' I should be 
very ungrateful if I didn't thank Him, 'cos you see, dearie, 
I've only had three years o' t' rheumatics, but I've had nigh 
on seventy o' good health ; an' it wouldn't be fair to reap the 
bad up again' the Lord an' forget the good. An' through it 
all we 'aven't had to fret about money, what wi' t' bit we've 
saved an' what your uncle's done for us. Our bread has 
been given us, and our waters have been sure." 

" Aye," said her husband, " an' it runs to a bit o' summat 
wi' t' bread, lass, if it's nobbut a rasher o' bacon ; an' a 
sprinkling o' tea in t' water." 
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The old man was mirthful, but Mary hardly seemed to 
hear him. Her brow was puckered and she said abruptly : 

" Oh, dear me, I do think religion is awfully hard to 
understand ; and there is something I want to know ever so 
badly. Has the Lord ' lengthened out your days/ as you 
call it, because you have always been good ? If you had 
been wicked would you have died young ? " 

"They say it's the good that die young," said Seth, 
laughing, but Susan interrupted him. 

" There's lots o' good people die young, dearie, an' lots 
o' bad ones live as long as us, an' longer. It hasn't been 
because we've been better than others 'at the Lord's 
^ared our hves." 

Mary removed her arm from Susan's neck and folded her 
hands on her knee. A frown spread over her brow as she 
said: 

" I do think it's vexing, and nobody ever explains. You 
know who Mr. Blunt is, don't you ? He's ever so rich, and 
Aunt Ruth says he's a saint, but / think he's the most 
horrid old man there is. He talks like this." And Mary 
gave an imitation of the alderman that was as funny as it 
was lifelike. " Well, he said in our garden one day that 
good people live to be quite old and become rich, and he 
quoted texts out of the Bible. He's always quoting texts 
and asking you where they are ; and he shakes his head at 
you when you don't know — and I never do know, never — 
and, oh, he's a nasty, horrid old thing. But he won't 
answer questions and I don't believe he can." 

The old people looked at each other, and nothing was 
said for a moment or two. Then Mary, who had been 
gazing intently at the fire, continued : 

" He said something about a winepress, and Christ tread- 
ing it, and I think it must have got on Unde David's 
nerves, for he and Aunt Ruth are always talking about this 
winepress. I don't suppose you know what it is ? " 
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" Don't trouble about it, dearie," said Susan. " There's 
lots o' things in the Bible you can't understand, an' clever 
folks quarrels about 'em. But there's lots more 'at we can 
all make out ; an' I wouldn't bother about these things 
if I was you." 

" Well, but, you see, I'm built that way," said Mary. 
" A thing either is or it isn't, and I want to know." 

She did not get to know that evening, for Mr. Middleton 
came in whilst Seth was puzzling over the Bible to which he 
had turned in search of the passage that was such a stum- 
bling-block. He put it down when Mr. Middleton entered, 
and by tadt consent the subject was not referred to. 

" What's this silly nonsense about a ghost ? " inquired 
my master, in the sharp, incisive tone that he adopted when 
be was annoyed. 

Seth glanced meaningly at Mary, who had looked up with 
eager interest, and her uncle interpreted the sign. 

" Oh, she's not afraid of ghosts ; she's more sense, I hope, 
and anyway we're going back to ' The Hollies ' on Monday 
and we haven't time for such tomfoolery in town. I'll bet 
a good horse-whip with a bit of musde bdiind it would 
soon end that ghost — and nothing would please me better 
than to provide the muscle." 

" It's on t' Bexleigfa road again, I reckon ? " inquired 
Seth, whose face was graver than usual* " They tell me 
the women hardly dare go to t' market, an' some o' t* men 
isn't much better. What's t' police doing ? " 

" Seeking it where they know they won't find it," re- 
turned Mr. Middleton with much contempt. " I've a 
jolly good mind to go and seek it myself, and if I find it 
I bet it'll be a sore ghost when it goes to bed. You smile, 
Louis. What say you if we go ghost-hunting ? " 

I started at bdng addressed so suddenly and my heart 
beat with anticipation. Was this really an invitation to 
accompany my master on such an adventure ? If so it was 
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a privilege I could never have hoped for. I was not afraid 
of ghosts, and I had a very boyish but also quite un- 
bounded confidence in Mr. Middleton. Eagerness got the 
better of reserve. 

" Oh, may I go with you ? " I gasped. 

I do not believe he had meant it seriously, but when he 
saw the look in my eyes he leaped, as was his wont, to a 
resolve. 

" By George I I've a good mind to take it on." He pulled 
out his watch and hesitated a moment. " 111 take you 
home, Hary," he said, " and be back in half an hour. It'll 
be soon enough then." 

" Can't I come, too ? " asked Mary, whose eyes were 
guttering. "I'd love it." 

Her unde laughed. "Don't talk nonsense," he said, 
" but put your hat on." 

" You'll be careful, David ? " said Susan, " for the dear 
lamb's sake. You won't be headstrong ? " 

Mr. Middleton laughed again. " I don't know what I 
shall be," he said, as he turned to leave. " But I'll bet 
somebody 11 be as sore as a blain before the night's out." 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE GHOST-HUNT 

BRIER DENE was one of those places where ghosts 
flourish because they are encouraged. The law of 
supply and demand obtainsin thispseudo-spiritual 
realm as in any other ; and there are people who are 
mightily afraid of ghosts and yet so proud of the possession 
of them and so fearfully desirous of seeing one — ^under safe 
conditions and in courageous company — ^that the ghost- 
monger is almost justified in his calling. 

There are, of course, ghosts smd ghosts. There are those 
that go into the business for a hobby, as it were, and find a 
sufficient reward in the shrieks of their victims and the 
general terror their known presence excites in the neigh- 
bourhood — ^mischievous ghosts ; there are others that take 
up the work for grosser ends and do not hesitate to waylay 
and rob belated pedestrians — dangerous ghosts. The 
highway between Bexleigh and Brier Dene lent itself 
achnirably to either kind of enterprise, and many hair- 
raising episodes were related in those days which were 
calculated to alarm the timid ; indeed, there was scarcely a 
man or woman in the village who had not a story of some 
kind to tell pertaining to ghostly adventures. 

For a year or two, however, there had been no scare 
worth talking about, but this season the ghost had come 
early, and was more than usually alarming. It appeared 
to be of the mischievous variety, for no actual misdeeds had 
been debited to its account ; but on the testimony of quite 
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a score of villagers a ghastly-looking face would suddenly 
show itself in the blackness of the wood, its chin resting 
apparently on a branch of one of the big elms some distance 
below the roadway. Some said it had no body ; others 
w^e sure that they had seen a filmy robe swaying lightly to 
and fro. Bob Berry, our only policeman, was of this 
number, and he claimed that he had not only seen it but 
had tried to chase it and that it had " floated " to a higher 
branch and remained there motionless, but with a horrible 
stare. Nobody believed the latter part of the narration, for 
Bob, who was getting stout and short-winded, was notor- 
iously a cautious and peace-loving ofiGicer ; but his evidence 
was freely quoted as conclusive proof that the ghost 
existed, and for some days past the road to Bexleigh had 
been almost deserted after dark. 

As I look back I wonder that Mr. Middleton should have 
invited me to accompany him on an adventure that might 
have been supposed to have an element of risk in it. I was 
only sixteen and neither big for my age nor strong, but no 
consideration of this kind would occur to him, for he was, 
as I have indicated, a man of hot impulse, and too self-reliant 
to foresee danger. Moreover he knew, I think, that like 
many others of nervous temperament I was not without 
courage, and he was absolutely right if he had concluded 
that I was not afraid. This is not boasting. On the wild 
moor where I had spent my boyhood, tales of ghosts had 
been common enough, but they had been ridiculed by my 
father and schoolmaster, and I had been trained as a child 
to go up and face the mysterious and not run away from it. 
The Bexleigh ghost had no more terrors for me than had the 
" barguests " and ghostly hounds of Innershaw. 

I ran down home to get an overcoat and to inform mother 
that I was going out for a while with Mr. Middleton. I was 
more communicative to Victoria, who walked with me as far 
as the beck. 
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" I wonder if he'd let me go/' she said ; " but then, of 
course he wouldn't, so it's no use bothering. You're a 
lucky beggar, Louis." 

I left her standing on the bridge and looking thoughtfully 
into its waters, and was back at the Halsteads' a full half- 
hour before Mr. Middleton arrived. When I saw him I 
scarcely recognised him, for he had turned up the collar of 
his short overcoat and was wearing a soiled, misshapen 
cap, and looked rather disreputable. He had a thick, 
short-handled whip in his inside pocket, and also a dark 
lantern which he strapped round my body and underneath 
my overcoat. Susan was full of warnings and entreaties, 
but Seth was in high spirits and sped us on our way with 
many a chuckle. 

Soon after the clock had struck the half -hour after nine 
we left the cottage and took the low road to the highway, 
thus avoiding the village. It was densely dark, for not 
only was there no moon, but a thin veil of mist hung over 
and about us like a curtain, thou^ always at some 
distance. 

There were not many people about, and what there were 
had formed into groups for safety, and we passed them 
without replying to their greetings by more than a word. 
We walked leisurely, so that my limp was not conspicuous, 
and it was after ten o'clock before we left the open country 
behind and entered the wood. 

With the trees interlacing their branches above our heads 
we seemed to be passing into a long tunnel of unrelieved 
blackness, but as my eyes acconunodated themselves to the 
conditions I could make out the boles of the trees on either 
hand, standing even more densely black against their inky 
background. 

It was the first time I had ever felt darkness wrap me 
round and tighten upon me. The muscles of my legs 
stiffened, and I trod as one treads who is blindfolded or who 
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walks downhill on ice ; bnt I can honestly say that I was 
fascinated and not in the very least afraid ; and I felt that 
Mr. Ifiddleton was virtually renewing his youth and in the 
best of spirits. 

I had never seen him like this before. When the last 
group had passed, arm-in-arm and singing loudly to keep 
their courage up, Mr. Middleton climbed the low wall and 
bade me follow him, and we sat down on a rock and were 
completely screened from observation. After a while I 
felt that he was shaking with suppressed laughter, and I 
began to laugh myself, though I did not in the kist know 
what he was laughing at. I did not venture to inquire, but 
I soon found out. 

*' It would be an easy job for you and me to play the 
ghost, Louis. All we've got to do is to turn the light of 
your lamp on to that tree when somebody comes past. 
rd give a shilling to see Bob Berry run I '' 

Thus are forgotten fires rekindled in the old and 
virtuous I 

If it were a temptation Mr. Middleton got the better of it, 
and I asked him if he thought the ghost would appear that 
night. 

"It's sure to do," he said. "It's not likdy to let 
Saturday go by." 

The words had scarcely left his lips when we heard far 
down the road the sound of shriU feminine voices raised in 
terror, with deeper tones which told that men were there 
too. The party came rapidly nearer, and we could hear 
that they were running, and it was easy to tell that the 
danger-zone had been left behind, as hysterical laughter 
began to take the place of shrieking. I removed my cap 
and peered over the wall as they passed, and made out the 
forms of six people, equally divided as to sex. They were 
still hurrying and short of breath, but the tongues of some 
of them were loose. 
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" 111 bet it's twenty feet high if it's a yard," said one. 
" Did you see how its eyes blazed ? " 
A woman's voice, composed and half-reproachful, broke 
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I think three men might have gone to see what it was. 
Somebody's phyingz, wicked trick on us ; that's what it is." 

There was a chorus of protest, amid which a grumbling 
voice was heard : " How could we go when there was 
women wi' us ? " 

" That was Lizeie Nelson ? " suggested Mr. Middleton. 
And Sam Lightfoot," I replied. 
Then it isn't Sam this time," he said, in what I thought 
was a relieved tone. 

When their footsteps had died away Mr. Middleton put 
his hand in his pocket and drew out the whip. 

" I think we shall get the beggar, Louis," he said. " As 
well as I could make out by the sound he's just above the 
lane that goes down to Waterfoot. You're not afraid, are 
you ? Well, get back on to the road and creep quietly down 
until you come to the lane. I will keep on this side and 
make my way in the same direction. If you see anything, 
whistle softly three times and I shall hear you." 

" What if they try to run past me ? " I whispered. 

" Turn on your lamp and wave your arms," he replied ; 
" and they'll think you're a policeman. I shan't be many 
yards away." 

I climbed the wall and made my way cautiously down the 
deep gutter on the side of the road. I soon reached the 
Uttle lane and had gone down it a few yards when I heard 
the sound of footsteps approaching from the direction of 
Bexleigh, " Now," I thought to myself, " the ghost will 
surely appear again." 

Four young men passed along the highroad as I hid be- 
hind a tree. They were not quite sober, and they talked 
thickly and loudly as they wsilked ; but their legs cannot 
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have been affected, for the next moment they were scamper- 
mg along the road at top-speed, uttering frightened cries. 

I confess that for a moment or two my own heart beat 
madly. At the first sound I had peeped from behind the 
tree and the cause of their alarm was apparent. 

Some twenty yards away, in the depth of the wood, a 
strange form showed grey against the thick trunk of an 
elm. It had no arms, but just a flowing gown surmounted 
by the outline of a head. It was only a skeleton face that 
could be seen — ^two twinkling eyes, two spots where the 
nostrOs should be, a mouth which showed huge teeth of 
pale flame, and the mere shape of a face — all ghastly 
green. The chin seemed to be resting on the bough of tie 
tree, as the report had said, and the gown hung limp bdov • 
I held my breath for a moment and then I laughed — ^it was 
all so obviously faked. 

I gave my tlu-ee whistles, and to my amazement the ghost 
seemed to turn its head in my direction and then sink to the 
ground. > I listened intently and heard Mr. Hiddleton's 
long low whistle in reply, and it sounded comfortably near. 

At the same moment I felt sure I saw a man run out of 
the wood and cross the field on the other side of the lane, 
and I hastily climbed down the bank with the object of 
cutting off his escape if he should emerge in my direction. 

I forgot all about my lamp when I saw him leap over the 
gate a few yards above where I stood, and in my excitement 
I shouted aloud and waved my arms. He was tearing 
down the road, but when he saw me he stopped, w 

I was determined to delay him until Mr. Middleton 
should arrive, but although I shouted my loudest there was 
no answering shout, and in another moment the fellow had 
made up his mind, and bending his head rushed down upon 
me and endeavoured to butt me out of his path. He was 
himself not much more than a lad, but powerfully built, 
and I should undoubtedly have got the worst of the 
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encounter if it had not been for the lamp which had been 
strapped beneath my overcoat. As it was his head came in 
contact with this, and he fell stunned to the ground and I 
alongside of him. 

When I came to my senses Victoria was trying to un- 
button my collar. I was too confused for her presence to 
appear anything but natural, and my first question was as 
to my assailant, who had disappeared. 

" Oh, he's gone home to get his head bound up/' she said 
in the most matter-of-fact way. " You're all right now, 
aren't you ? " 

" Well/' I said, getting on to my feet, " I'm a bit dazed ; 
very short of breath and rather sore behind the lamp, but 
there's nothing much the matter beyond that/' 

" I tried to shout, but I couldn't get a word out," said 
Victoria, " and I wasn't near enough to stop him. Then 
when I got up to you and saw how he was bleeding I hadn't 
the heart to try to keep him. Besides, I couldn't have 
done, anyhow ; and he only did it for fun— the ghost, I 



mean/' 



Then my senses woke up. " But how did j/cm get here ? " 
I asked. 

" I followed you," she reined. " I wasn't going to be 
done out of it, no fear ; and I was never far behind you, but 
you wouldn't have known anything about it if the fellow 
hadn't damaged you/' 

I looked at her admiringly. " You are a brick," I said. 
" But what will Mr. Middleton say when he sees you ? By 
the way," I continued anxiously, " where is he ? Some- 
thing must have happened or he would have been here 
long ago." 

I thought of signalling with my lamp, but the concussion 
had put the light out and we had no matches. There was 
nothing for it but to shout, and shouting hiut me. 

We walked slowly up the lane, peering into the darkness 
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of the wood, and calling " Hallo I " at intervals, but there 
was no reply, and we continued along the highroad until we 
came to a group of three men who were evidently waiting 
for us. Two of them I recognised as Sir George's keepers ; 
the other was Mr. Middleton. 

It was evident that none of them was in the best of 
tempers, but after we bad explained matters Mr. Middleton 
burst out laughing and the air cleared considerably. " I'm 
sore, boys/' he said. "I said somebody would be sore before 
the night was out . ' Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein, ' 
and I'm not the only one who's sore, eh, Johnson ? How- 
ever, here's some golden salve, and well cry quits if you 
like, and keep it to ourselves." He gave them each a half- 
sovereign, and harmony was restored. 

It appeared that Mr. Middleton had caught sight of the 
ghost on its appearance and had crept forward towards it 
with the utmost caution, going down sometimes on hands 
and knees for the purpose. He had the stock of the whip in 
his right hand, and when he answered my whistle he was 
quite near to the object of his search. 

Then, all at once, he became conscious of another black 
form in front of him, with its back in his direction. It, too, 
was stooping and was dose to the tree in whose branches the 
ghost's head was suspended. The ghost and his master 
had been run to earth. 

Tightening his hold upon the whip, Mr. Middleton sprang 
to his feet and lashed the man's back, then seized his 
collar in a strong grip. Before he could even see his 
prisoner's face, however, two unseen hands tightened across 
his throat from behind, and he found himself forced, 
choking, upon his back. Then the man he had assaulted, 
mad with rage and pain, knelt upon his chest, stuffed his 
cap into his mouth to prevent him crying for help, and 
gave him measure for measure with his own whip. He 
struggled in vain, for he was in the grip of powerful men. 
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who finally pinioned him securely and led him oS. It was 
not until they reached the highroad that they discovered the 
identity of their prisoner. Explanations had followed and 
had been surlily received on both sides. Each had been 
hunting the same quarry, and each had been deprived of it 
by the other. The keeper had just been about to seize the 
ghost, or rather the ghost's owner, when Mr. Middleton's 
whip had lashed his back. The other keeper, meanwhile, 
had tracked Mr. Middleton and had felt sure that he was on 
the heels of a poacher. It was a comedy of errors in which 
only one of the actors — or two, if Victoria is to be included 
— ^had come out uninjured. 

Despite the bribing of the keepers to secrecy, an ex- 
aggerated version of the truth leaked out and there was 
much merriment in the village at Mr. Middleton's expense. 
The ghost was easily found — a. long, blackened prop sup- 
porting a length of dirty white calico topped by a black card 
outlined and sketched in with phosphorus — ^but its owner 
escaped. «, There were no more ghosts in Brier Dene, how- 
ever, for many a long day. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MR. MIDDLETOM'S NEW YEAR HESSAGB 

EARLY in the f oUowing year, and before the festive 
season ended, Mr. Middleton startled his work' 
people at Brier Dene by inviting them to have tea 
with him in the Board School, which was the largest room 
available for the purpose. We all felt that so miusual aa 
event portended a pronomicement of some importance, and 
there were very few who were prepared to regard it as an 
entertainment arising simply out of the goodvdll of their 
employer. Mr. Middleton was known to be generous in hia 
way, but when he went so far as to offer "summat for 
nowt " those who thought they knew him began to search 
for motives. 

The principal wiseacres were certain that the forthcoming 
treat was connected with a circumstance that had oc- 
casioned no little excitement in the village — ^nothing less, 
indeed, than the purchase of land for the erection of another 
mill. Some of them knew something of the man who was to 
run it, Marsden by name, who was reputed to be what we 
should now call a " hustler." 

" Hell be goin' to warn us, like, will David," said one man 
in my hearing ; " he's none t' sort to stand competition 
without puttin' his word in. We shall get t' straight tip o' 
Saturda'/' 

It amused me to watch the older " hands " when Mr. 
Middleton arrived on the eventful day. They stood to- 
gether in a smsdl group at the farther end of the room, and I 
knew that they were there to read in their master's face an 
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indication of his mood. I could mysdf interpret its Ian* 
guage fairly well by this time. If the lips should be tightly 
compressed and the head tilted a little to one side, then the 
atmosphere was likely to be sultry. If in addition he should 
avoid those whom he liked and make himself agreeable to 
those whom he usually avoided, and especially if his face 
should be grey and his eyes half -closed, then there would 
certainly be a storm. 

He was laughing easily, however, when he swung through 
the door, and the way he thumped Joss on the back and 
inquired concerning the state of his appetite set many a 
mind at rest. 

" He's in a good humour, is t' boss, seeminly," said 
Martin, the oldest of the overlookers ; "it 'ud look as if 
we were bahn to hev smnmat speshul." 

" Aye, there'll be no cursin' an' swearin' to-night," said 
a younger colleague. 

" * Cursin' an' swearin' ! ' What d'ye mean by that, lad ? 
Ill tak' my oath David never used a swear-word i' his life." 

" There's different ways o' cursin', an' when David's that 
way out 'e sends you somewheer wi' his eyes if 'e doesn't wi' 
his tongue ; an 'e looks as if 'e'd 'elp you there wi' his foot. 
However, it seems to be ' set fair ' just now, so we've no 
'casion to bother." 

Three tables had been placed longitudinally down the 
room, with one transversely at their head, and these had 
already been filled with the loads of good things David's 
liberahty had provided. 

Already the seats were fairly well filled, for it was known 
that one " sitting-down " would not sufiSce for the two hun- 
dred and fifty or more guests who formed the staff of the 
mills. 

Mr. Middleton moved about the room nodding to one and 
exchanging a word of greeting with another, and stopping by 
the sideof some of the older ones fora longer chat. He was in 
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high spirits and his hearty laugh rang out above the general 
din of conversation. 

By and bye he came upon Lizzie Nelson. She was one of 
the helpers and was returning to the " cutting-up room " 
when he crossed her path. 

" Well, Lizzie/' he said heartily^ holding out his hand, for 
Lizzie was one of his favourites, or had been until her sad 
lapse into popish practices ; " how are you ? " 

" I am very well, thank you, sir," replied Lizzie ; " I 
hope you are the same." 

" Oh yes, I'm all right," he said, and was preparing to 
move on when Lizzie hesitatingly stopped him. 

" Well, what is it, Lizzie ? '* he inquired. 

" I wondered if I might be so bold, Mr. Middleton," the 
young woman faltered, " as to ask you if you'd altered your 
mind abmi the chapel, sir." It was evidently a trial for her 
to speak, and a tear showed in the comer of her eye. 

*' Have you altered your mind about that tomfoolery, 
Lizzie ? As soon as ever your people stop their monkey- 
tricks and learn to worship like sensible Christians 111 see 
what I can do for you." 

The girl cast her eyes down, but she spoke bravely : 

" We have struggled very 'ard, sir, and we all do our best. 
But we're only workin '-people, and the decoratin' cost us 
a lot o' money, and it makes the debt heavy. We can't 
prosper wi' such a millstone round our necks." 

" There's an easy way of getting rid of it, Lizzie. How 
much is the debt, did you say ? " 

" It is nearly a hundred and fifty pounds, sir, includin' 
the decoratin'." 

" And you expected me to give you fifty. Well, look here. 
I've always had a soft spot for you, and for Zion as well. 
The minute you come to me and tell me you've dropped this 
siUy nonsense I'll give you a cheque for the whole hundred 
and fifty." 
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He looked down at her, but she did not speak and her 
eyes were still bent upon the ground. 

" You don't say anything ? " he inquired impatiently. 

" It's very good of you, sir," she replied at last ; " and I 
don't know what to say, hardly. We should all praise the 
Lord and be ever so grateful if you'd do this great kindness 
for us ; but since we started brightenin' the service a bit 
we've laid hold of a lot o' the young people, and some of 
them's been brought in, and it does seem as if we'd been 
led ; it really does, Mr. Middleton. I wish, sir, you wouldn't 
ask us to go back. I can't think it 'ud be right." 

" Very well, Lizzie, you must please yoursdves." Mr. 
Middleton was in a very good temper tonday or his equan- 
imity would have been sorely disturbed. " If you were to 
blacken your faces and sing Christy Minstrel songs you 
would get bigger crowds of young people still, no doubt. 
But you won't pay for them with my money. If you're 
going to call the tune you must pay the piper.** 

" Shoo's been at 'im agen," said Tilda, who had been a 
silent witness of the scene from the distance of a few yards. 

"Aye, but she's getten nowt," returned Bella; "ye 
can't move yond when he's setten 'isselt" 

When the clatter of knives and forks was silenced Mr. 
Middleton rose and the tumult ceased. 

He had been occupying the centre seat at the table at the 
top of the room, and he was easily seen and heard by all. 

" There's another ' sitting-down,' I know," he said, when 
the cheering had subsided ; " but I think everybody is here 
and I will not take up much time in sa3dng what I have to 
say. You all know that I have something to say My old 
friend and yours, Seth Halstead, told me before I had been 
in the room many minutes that when you see weft you can 
guess bobbins, so I may as well tell you what the bobbins are, 

" Some of you think it's about the new mill. Well, it isn't. 
If any of you want to go there when it's ready, off you go. 
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David Middleton doesn't want anybody wbo doesn't want 
him. You cheer? Thank you. As long as I keep my looms 
going you have no occasion to Ieave» that is, if you behave 
yourselves ; and please God my looms will be kept goings 
good trade or bad, in the future as they have been in the 
past. So we needn't trouble our heads about Mr. Marsden 
and his new mill. 

" They say, you know, that no Broadbeck business man 
ever admits that trade is good, but I'm not going to deny 
that I have been doing pretty well, and I have been wonder- 
ing how I could arrange to share the benefit with you. I 
thought that would fetch you, but I'm not going to turn the 
concern into a ' Co-op.,' so don't run away with that idea. 

*' But I tell you what I have decided to do in order to en- 
courage thrift among you. I am g<mg to ofEer to be your 
banker ; and any money you care to deposit with me shall 
bear interest at the rate of five per cent, per annum. Some 
of you don't know what that means, I can see, but it means 
that if you put in one hundred pounds you get five pounds 
added every year, and so on. That's more than the Post 
Office gives 3rou ; and the old stockings some of you keep 
your money in don't give you any more, do they ? 

" But that isn't all. I'm going to start every one of you, 
from the youngest weft-lad to old Kartin here, with a nest- 
egg. I'm going to open your account with five shillings for 
every year you've been in my employ. Wait a Ut, you can 
clap when I've done. That means that Martin, who has 
been with us forty years, will get ten pounds ; and his 
grandson, who has hardly been with us forty minutes, will 
get five shillings as a spedal favour. 

"I've had bank-books prepared and you can get them in 
the office at the Valley Mill at any time now, and you can 
pay in and draw out whenever you like^of course I mean at 
convenient times ; but I've had the particulars printed on 
the covers of your books, 
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" Just a word more. If any of you think I want your 
money for capital, keep it. I've more capital already than I 
need, and I want nobody's money. If you're suspicious, 
stick to your old stockings, and let your five-shilling pieces 
accumulate. That's all I have to say." 

He sat down, and his workpeople clapped until their 
arms ached. In that moment he had his reward. 

Whilst the tables were being cleared and replenished, 
those whose wants had been satisfied withdrew into the 
crisp open air and discussed the proposal. It had been 
arranged that there should be a meeting with impromptu 
addresses and a little music as soon as the tables could be 
removed ; and in the interval Sam Lightf oot and one or two 
others of his kind betook themselves to the Horse and 
Jockey, where the atmosphere was conducive to impartial 
and thorough investigation proceeding along the lines of 
debate. 

Unusual emotion had apparently brought about a parched 
condition of the pharynx, and mugs of beer were called for 
to relieve the disorder. 

The landlord and the company were made acquainted 
with the situation, and pipes were charged with great de- 
liberation. It was Tim who at a later date told me what 
happened. 

" Well, an' what does it all mean, Sam ? " inquired Dick, 
the farmer's man at the Hall, who had no acquaintance with 
mills or banks. 

" It means," said Sam, " 'at I'm goin' to put my little bit 
in afore next week's out. An' it means 'at next year at this 
time I s'all hcv— well, niver mind how much, but a shillin' 
added to ivery pound, let alone what David puts in for me." 

" I don't see, Sam, but what that's a bit o' all right, isn't 
it ? " said the landlord, 

" It's a bit o' all right, landlord, is that ; an' I'm not 
denyin' it." 
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" Is there naught at t' back of it, think ye ? " inquired the 
smith suggestively. " He's a Yorkshireman, is David, an' 
you know t' old saying, ' If you do owt for nowt do it for 
yoursen.' Now / should be wanting to look round t' comer 
afore I put my brass in." 

"Ye could please yerself," said Sam, who was always 
easily provoked, "same as I shall." 

" But I alius thowt ye weren't so up o' David," con- 
tinued the smith, somewhat nettled at being dismissed so 
curtly. 

" I aren't up of 'im," growled Sam. " I wish blazes 'ad 
'im ; but I'll give the devil 'is due, an' what David says 
'e'U do, 'ell do. He's a rank old 'umbug, but 'e's straight 
as any man livin' ; III say that for 'im." 

" Tha's alius sa3mi' 'e's an 'umbug, Sam," said one of his 
mates. " I don't see myself but what 'e's right enough. 
Nah, wheer is he an 'umbug ? Tell me that." 

" Where is 'e an 'umbug ? " repeated Sam, groping round 
for words to express his ill-defined feelings ; " where isn't 'e 
an 'umbug ? Isn't it 'umbug to pretend to be religious an* 
put up prayers in a prayer-meetin' same as 'e wor a saint, 
an' then go about like a lunatic if some on 'em chonces to 
tread on his corns ? " 

" Well now, come, what does ta mean by treadin' on 'is 
corns ? How wad tha like thy corns treadin' on ? It 'ud 
mak' ony man stamp abaht, saint or sinner." 

" What do I mean ? " snorted Sam. " Why, look at 
Zion I There's been naught to 'old a canle to Zion up to a 
bit sin'. He's preyched for 'em, an' ta'en t' chair for 'em, 
an' I knawn't what 'e 'asn't done ; an' now, becos they've 
started to sing a hanthem or summat of a Sunda' night, he 
buttons his breeches-pocket up an' they aren't to 'ave 
another penny. What's that but 'umbug ? " Sam pushed 
out the spittoon with his foot and discharged his contempt 
into it. 
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" Let's see, Sam/' said the landlord, with a contempla- 
tive eye turned upon the curling tobacco smoke ; " doesn't 
liz Nelson sing i' t' Zion choir ? " 

The other men laughed, and Sam's choler rose. " What's 
she got to do wi' it ? But look what 'e did about t' In- 
firmary; ye can't get ower that. 'Ere 'e goes an' gives 'em 
fifty pound a year as far back as ye can go, an' becos they're 
goin' to build a new wing wi' brass 'at a brewer's left 'em 
they aren't to 'ave another red cent." 

" Well, it's his own brass," argued the smith. 

" We know it's 'is own brass ; but if tha haj^ned to be 
lamed an' they wor to tak' tha to t' hospital what difi'rence 
would it mak' whether t' bed they laid tha on wor paid for 
by a brewer or a spinner ? I call that 'umbug ! " 

"Well, right enough," said the landlord, whose pre- 
judices were naturally in favour of Sam's argument ; ** it 
does seem a narrow way o' lookin' at things, does that." 

" Narrah I " replied Sam, warming to his subject. " Now 
ye've 'it the word, landlord. Ye've scored a bull's-eye this 
time. Religion's all right wi' David if it's 'is religion ; an' 
chapil-goers is all right as long as they'll dance to t' tune 'e 
fiddles — ^he said as much this blessed afternoon : he said it 
'isself " — and Sam seized on the recollection and hugged it 
with glee — " I 'eard 'im wi' my own ears. But once let 'em 
start a tune o' their own, an' he starts kickin' t' fumitur' 
about." 

" Well, anjrway," said his mate, rising, " I'm off back to 
'ear if he's owt more to say. He's none a bad sort, isn't 
David." 

" I wish the old lad 'ad 'im," said Sam, rising. " Tak' 
thy time, I'm goin' back an' all ; and 'umbug or no 'umbug, 
I puts my little bit in this next week/' 



CHAPTER XV 

SETH HALSTEAD SPEAKS HIS MIND 

IT must have been some six or seven weeks after the 
events last recorded that something happened which 
I can never forget, for it was to affect what Mr. 
Middleton at any rate came to look upon as his destiny. 

During the months that had succeeded our night adven- 
ture with the ghost I had grown rapidly, and although I put 
on an inch in an incredibly short time, the growth in stature 
was perhaps the least remarkable feature of my develop- 
ment. I became a man, consciously, for though I had 
alwa}^ been older than my years I had never " launched 
out into my own deep," as I now did. I think the confid- 
ence my employer showed in me, coupled with a kindness 
that was at times almost fatherly, contributed to this ; and 
I began to see that I might come to occupy an important 
place in the firm of D. & D. Middleton. I was keenly 
interested in my work and satisfied with it, much to Vic- 
toria's surprise, and also, I think, to Mr. Truman's. 

It would be a mistake to infer from that, however, that I 
was becoming indifferent to the attractions of books or to 
the call of Nature, for I found a deepening delight in both ; 
and Mr. Truman helped me with a discernment and deftness 
that I was quite unable to appreciate at the time. I kept 
company with the best thought of all the ages, and my men- 
tal horizon widened from week to week. They were rich 
and happy da}^, flushed with the tints of sunrise, and 
^dmost cloudless. 
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As I look back I can see that I was growing, too, in that 
kind of spirituality that soaks into a man's nature and 
becomes character before he knows it. The debt I owe in 
this connection to Seth and Susan Halstead I cannot com- 
pute ; yet religion, which was to them the very end and 
essence of life, was never thrust down my throat. I may go 
further and say that it was seldom spoken about unless direct 
reference was made to the subject, but the old people 
not only let their light shine but had the secret of making it 
incandescent and attractive. I sometimes went to chapd 
with them, but I never became what they called " a joined 
member," though I think I should have done so if the 
thought of my father's loj^ty to the National Church and 
the remembrance of the saintly old Innershaw rector had 
not restrained me. 

My obligation to Seth Halstead was not limited to his 
unconscious influence, either. I often discussed my reading 
with him, and profitably, for he was quick-witted and 
critical in his way ; but he helped me most of all in business 
matters — ^in fact he, more than any other, taught me the 
theory of the business, kindling his enthusiasm afresh that 
he might fire mine. 

All this is introductory to what I set out to narrate, but 
some of it at least will explain why I was allowed to be an 
auditor when Seth Halstead spoke his mind one Saturday 
afternoon in February. 

It had become a custom for me to have tea with the old 
people on Saturdays, and on this particular day Mr. Middle- 
ton had stopped behind to make calculations, and had asked 
me to assist him by checking his additions and in other 
minor ways. When he had finished we walked up the lane 
together, and finding that I was going to the Halsteads, he 
put his head in at the door. ■ 

It was five o'clock and the table was spread for tea. 
" You might as well have a cup, David," said Seth ; and 
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when Susan added her invitation Mr. Middleton was easily 
persuaded. 

" You're still cook-housemaid, I see, Seth," he said, as 
the old man opened the oven door and brought out a " hot 
cake." 

Seth said nothing for a moment but poured a little water 
from the kettle into the slop-basin and placed the plate 
upon it. When he had returned the kettle to the hob he 
said: 

" Oh, aye. I nobbut want a cap wi' strings to it, an' a 
pinny wi' frills at t' front, an' I should pass for one o' your 
servant-lasses. Now draw your chairs up, both of you, an' 
reach to. You'll happen start us, David ? " 

Mr. Middleton said grace, and for some time the conversa- 
tion was of a desultory character, but when the meal was 
nearly over Seth turned to his master and said : 

" They're framing well wi' t' new mill, David. They've 
started on t' foundations. We shall be having t' roof-tree 
on before t' summer ends." 

It was a distasteful topic, and Mr. Middleton's reply 
was curt. "Let them get it on. They'll maybe wish 
they'd never seen it before they've done." 

As I glanced at Seth I saw an uneasy look creep into his 
eyes. " He's no fool, by all accounts, isn't young Marsden. 
They say hell make it go if any man can," he continued. 

" There's such a thing as making it go to smash," com- 
mented Mr. Middleton ; " but anyhow he's the world before 
him, Uke everybody else, and I've no objection. What's 
wonying you ? " 

Seth looked at him steadily and paused before saying : 

" Nay, I don't know 'at I'm worrying exactly, but I think 
a deal o' t' old firm, an' I want nowt to injure it." 

" What shoiild injure it ? " The question was snapped 
out. 

" Well, what about weavers ? It's nobbut a small pla'^e. 
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isn't Brier Dene, an' I've known when they've been bad to 
get ; but how will it be when there's another mill as big as 
ours an' no more hands to feed it ? " 

"It will be bad for the new mill* Seth. Look here, 
man : ever since you knew D. & D. Middletons' has the firm 
ever allowed its looms to stand ? Through good trade and 
bad trade these looms have been kept going and the weavers 
have never had to play for a day. Is that so ? " 

" Aye, that's true enough, an' ye've a right to be proud of 
it ; but " 

Mr. Middleton interrupted him ; he was losing patience. 

*' There are no ' buts.' Do you think if Marsden was to 
be fool enough to offer them more money that my hands 
would be fool enough to go ? Not they ; they have more 
sense for themselves. They know whidi side tlieir bread is 
buttered on." Mr. Middleton turned his chair round and 
spread his legs over the hearth, and Seth drew np to the 
fire too. 

'* Well, but, David, just a minute," he said. " I'm an 
old man an' I've time to think, an' I hear a deal o' what's 
said. They tell me 'at trade's shifting, an' buyers is going 
in more for fancies, an' by what I make out Marsden is 
fitting up for fancies. If we have to go t' same road yell 
none be able to keep thousands on thousands o' pieces i' 
stock same as we have done." 

Mr. Middleton's eyes hardened. 

" So you've heard this tale about fancies, have you ? and 
it's scared you. I should have thought you had a steadier 
head, Seth. Look here." He brought his fist down upon 
the table at his side so that the pots rattled ; " D. & D. 
Middleton aren't in the habit of being dictated to. For 
fifty years and more we've had, as nobody knows better 
than you, a half-dozen standard doth^^ and we've sold 
millions of 'em ; and we shall sell millions when these 
fancies have been forgotten apd Marsden, and fellows like 
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him, have lost all thdr money. I lead, I don't folic w. I 
thought you knew that/' 

The old man looked troubled. "Of course you're 
among it/' he said ; " an' you know t' market. But I was 
only thinkin' if it did happen to turn to fancies it 'ud be out 
o' t' question to weave for stock." 

" I'm not denying, mind you/' said Mr. Middleton in a 
slightly softer tone, " that there is a demand for fancies just 
now, and we aren't as busy on the old lines as we might be, 
though I've nothing mudi to complain about ; but Tm 
stocking thousands of pieces in the warehouse at Broadbeck 
and they'll be there to sell when my competitors have to 
start and put the warps in. And 111 go on till I've got 
thirty thousand pieces in stock before 111 stop a single 
weaver. There's no fear about our stuff selling. If the 
public doesn't know what's good for 'em they must be 
taught/' 

The troubled look had not left the old man's eyes, but ht 
did not speak immediately. As Mr. Middleton abb 
remained moodily silent Susan interposed; 

" You won't be 'eadstrong, will you, David ? Don't do 
nothing to bring trouble on you an' Mrs. David and the 
dear child. That's what Seth means." 

Mr. Middleton shook himself and laughed. " No ; 111 
look after myself, Susan ; but David Middleton likes to be a 
leader. He isn't within sight of ruin yet. There are a few 
thousands in the bank to pay wages with for a long time to 
come, and I owe nothing worth talking about. So you may 
sleep easy in your bed." 

Seth looked up again. I. saw that he had more upon 
his mind, and I admired his boldness. I had never seen my 
employer tackled in this manner, and it frightened as well as 
pleased me. 

" You don't mind me speaking i' front o' Louis ? '* he 
asked. " I reckon myself t' lad's safe enough." 
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" What do you want to say ? " inquired Mr. Middleton 
touchily. " Louis is all right. Get on with it/' 

The old man still gazed earnestly at his master in a way 
that was disconcerting. " Do you do as much as ever wi' 
Blunt and Sharpes ? " he asked. 

" More," repUed Mr. Middleton. " They're not as busy 
just now, perhaps, as they have been, but they nearly keep 
us going at times." 

" I've an uneasy feeling about 'em now an' again," said 
Seth calmly. '* I couldn't explain it, but there's summat 
about Mr. Blunt 'at I never did like." 

" Confound it, Seth I " said Mr. Middleton testily ; 
"what's taken you this afternoon? I thought you'd 
retired from business. If any other man had said what 
you've just said he'd have suffered for it. Mr. Blunt was 
my father's best friend as well as his best customer, and 
he is my friend too. All the town trusts him, as men do 
trust those who are upright. Leave me to manage my 
own affairs, and keep your confounded croaking to 
yourself." 

He was really angry and he looked sternly into Seth's 
eyes. I, for my part, was trembling a little with excite- 
ment ; but the old man did not flinch. 

" I had it on my mind to say these things, David. I've 
never breathed a word to any other soul, not even to Susan, 
and what I've said '11 do no harm, I hope. If it does I 
shall be downright sorry ; but I've done it for t' best." 

The storm-cloud lifted a little on Mr. Middleton's brow, 
but he still spoke sulkily : 

" Well, is there aught else you've been brooding over ? I 
may as well have it dl whilst I'm here." 

Again there was silence for a moment whilst Seth's eyes 
searched those of his master. 

" There is something else. Has Joss said an}^hing to you 
about Sam Lightfoot lately ? " 
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" Well, nothing much. He drops hints now and again ; 
but Joss has his knife into Sam. What about him ? " 

Seth paused and appeared to weigh his words. 

" It's a serious thing, David, to rob a man of his char- 
acter, an' nob'dy knows better nor me how folks likes to 
tittle-tattle, 'specially women. But it's just as wrong to 
hide it if there's aught 'at should be said, an' I should 
ha' told you before if I hadn't known 'at you were a bit 
hasty." 

" Go on ; tell me now." 

"Well, it isn't 'at there's fairly aught to tell; but 
there's hints an' rewmurs 'at all isn't right wi' t' waste 'at 
Sam weighs out." 

A change came over Mr. Middleton's face. The look of 
irritation was succeeded by one of severity. His eyes 
narrowed and his lips tightened. He bent forward atten- 
tively and waited for more. 

" They don't say straight out 'at he's taking it ; but 
there's no mistaking what they mean." 

" Does Joss know ? " 

" I amn't sure. Joss is mostly at t' Valley Mill an' Sam's 
at t' Upper. *> An' besides. Joss thinks 'at you beUeve he 
isn't fair to Sam, an' he's stalled o' bothering.' 

" Oh, is he ? " My master turned to me. " Have you 
heard an3^ing of this, Louis ? " 

I could answer truthfully that I had not, though when I 
came to put two and two together I knew that Seth was 
right about the rumours. 

Mr. Middleton became thoughtful. He gazed into the 
fire, and his jaw stifEened. " If I catch him at that game," 
he said deliberately, " I'll have him locked up." 

Seth intimated that Sam was sure to be overtaken by 
that fate before long — Bob Berry and Sir George's new 
bead-keeper had their eyes on him ; but Mr. Middleton was 
sceptical. Sam's poaching proclivities ought to have had 
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that result years before. I believe Mr. Middleton, at the 
heart of him, put poaching among the venial sins. 

" He drinks yet, I suppose ? " he asked. 

Seth looked at me and we both smiled. " He's no tee- 
totaler/' I replied. "They know him very well at the 
Horse and Jockey." 

A softer note came into Mr. Middleton's voice, but his 
lips were still tight. 

" You know why I've borne with him all these years, 
Seth ? Why I've tried to believe in him ? " 

*' I can guess." 

" For his father's sake. His father is as old as you» isn't 
he?" 

" Older by two years." 

" I'm not surprised. And he had the position Sam holds 
for thirty years, I daresay ? " 

" Five an' thirty ; an' as steady an' faithful a servant as 
D. an' D. Middleton ever had. You don't want to forget 
that, David." 

Seth tried to look into his master's eyes, but Mr. Middle- 
ton was wilfully blind. 

" A Church member, isn't he ? " 

" He leads a dass at Zion, does Abe. You'd break his 
heart if you locked Sam up ; an' who'd give him a job at 
after ? It 'ud be beggary for t' lad." Seth's voice was 
wistful. 

•' You reap what you sow, Seth," replied Mr. Middleton. 
** And yet the Psalmist said he had not seen the righteous 
forsaken nor his seed begging bread I What about Abe's 
seed ? What do you make of it, Seth ? " 

" All I make of it is 'at David hadn't seen as much as 
some of us. I've seen more than one ; an' some of David's 
own turned out bad enough. I'm concerned for Abe. 
That's why I named it to you as much as aught." 

Susan had been rocking herself gently and she now put 
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her hand on Mr. Middleton's arm. The tears stood in the 
eyes which were fixed upon his face as she said gently : 

" I always turn to our Lord when there are things in the 
Bible I can't understand, an' then you can't get far wrong, 
David. And He was always kind an' forgiving, wasn't 
He ? He cured by kindness. * Neither do I condemn 
thee,' He said to that poor soul that they were going to 
stone, * Go in peace and sin no more.' " 

Mr. Middleton scarcely seemed to hear her. From the 
look in his eyes I judged he was following out a train of 
thought of his own. 

" These things puzzle me," he said. " I'm not going to 
begin to doubt the Bible at my time of life, but there are 
some things in it that are hard to explain. This is one of 
them." 

" And there's that other thing the dear lamb is bothering 
her head about," said Susan ; " because good people die 
young sometimes and are poor, and the Bible says difierent. 
I tell her she isn't to let it worry her, because them 'at said 
it, choose how good they were, could make mistakes i' them 
days same as i' these. I tell her to go by what our Lord 
says." 

Mr. Middleton roused himself. " What wickedness are 
you putting into the child's head ? " he said so sternly that 
Susan shrank from him. " ' Mistakes ' I You don't know 
what you are saying. I thought you would have known 
better I " Mr. Middleton was very angry. 

Seth leaned forward, his hands on his knees. " But just 
wait a minute, David," he said. " Suppose you was to lose 
your money, as lots o' good men has done, do you want mc 
to beUeve 'at we should have to take it 'at you'd lost your 
reUgion ? Come now." 

Again Mr. Middleton's jaw stiffened. " That's a matter 
I'm tr3ang to make my mind up about," he said. 

" You might happen serve the Lord better i' that way, 

I 
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you know, David/' pleaded the old woman. " He told the 
rich young man to sell all he had and give it away, you 
remember. I think it's best to go by what our Lord said ; 
I'm sure I hope you'll never have to be poor, but if you ever 
are I hope it won't turn you hard." 

Mr. Middleton laughed — ^it was like him to laugh at such 
a juncture. " I hope it won't. I beUeve you've hit it, 
Susan, if you are an old heretic. I must be going now, and 
111 think it out. If I have to tread the Way of the Wine- 
press, well. 111 tread it. But there's no sign of it so far, in 
spite of Seth and his ' fancies.' As to Sam Lightfoot, it's as 
I said just now, a man has to reap what he sows, and if I 
catch him robbing me hell go to gaol, that's flat." 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE ENCOUNTER WITH MR. TRUMAN 

CAN anyone who has seen it with open eyes ever 
forget the coming of spring in the valley of Brier 
Dene ? It is indescribable ; it makes one con- 
scious of the poverty of language and the riches of the 
senses ; it makes one believe in God and goodness and the 
new earth that is to be. My soul used to bound forward to 
meet it, and I welcomed every herald that proclaimed its 
approach. Let those smile who will ; they have not seen 
Brier Dene in the month of April. 

The opening day of my first spring there I shall never 
forget, and for more than one reason. I had been over to 
Broadbeck in the morning and Mr. Middleton offered me a 
seat in the victoria when I returned in the early afternoon. 
It had been his intention to drive all the way, but the 
beauty of the day led him to dismiss Marshall at Cribberley 
Bridge, and we walked on to Brier Dene by way of Water- 
foot and the field path to the woods. 

I do not know that Mr. Middleton could have been called 
a lover of Nature, but he had at any rate a warm admiration 
for her. The beauties of sky and landscape did not thriU 
him, but they warmed and softened him and put him in 
good humour. He was remarkably easy to get on with that 
day and I am sure that Nature had something to do with it. 
She was smiling into our faces all the time, coquetting with 
us openly. The sunshine was brilliant ; the clouds were white 
as wool against a background of blue. A keen wind was 
blowing, but we walked smartly, and it served to brace us. 
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A few celandines showed themselves in the grass beneath 
the hedgerows, and on a low wall in the park there were 
hundreds of wild strawberry blossoms, shining starlike in the 
dark shadow cast by thick holly bushes. Across the fields 
two men were busy hedging, and great piles of branches 
could be seen here and there awaiting removal. Lark and 
blackbird carolled for us, and a number of sparrows which 
had sought this quiet spot to settle a quarrel fought noisily 
and with much determination at our very feet and refused 
to be disturbed. Mr. Middleton laughed aloud and forgot 
to point a moral. 

Lambs, looking for all the world like their little brethren 
of the toy-shops, stood uncertainly near their mothers, in a 
park-like pasture that was typically English. It is a rich 
tract of country, without grandeur but full of reposeful 
beauty ; and the eye, following the sweep of the fields, 
rested on meadows and tilled lands, yellow, green, brown, 
grey, which rose gently to the horizon. 

The woods beyond the Uttle wicket gate seemed almost 
dark that day, except where the sunshine had spattered 
the trunks of the trees with white and fallen in dazzling 
spla^es on the ferns that carpeted the earth and were its 
glory. 

tSi. Middleton climbed the steep ascent like a boy. The 
path, if path it may be called, is over and around a jumbled 
mass of stones and boulders fixed firmly at all angles and in 
every fantastic form down the steep slope of the wood ; 
scored and polished less by the foot of man than by the con- 
stant action of rain and frost. Around some of them twine 
the roots of elm and oak ; many others are concealed or half- 
concealed among the miUions of waving ferns ; a few of huge 
dimensions tower high above them. I have often wondered 
what cataclysm of nature flung them there, or in what 
remote period the ice-flow that brought them from the 
heights exhausted itself. 
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We stopped near the top to recover breath — everybody 
stops at this point, where an entrancing view of the paik 
and the wooded heights in the background, to say nothing 
of the comfortable-looking Grange which nestles so snugly 
on the hillside, invites a halt. 

" Not so bad, that, Louis, for a young man of fifty-six," 
said Mr. Middleton. 

I smiled in acquiescence. My own pulse was beating 
rapidly and I marvelled at my companion's agility. I 
should have Uked to say something of how the experiences 
of the last half-hour had a£fected me. I did not myself 
understand my mood. It was as if all Nature, animate and 
inanimate, were struggling to speak to me ; or rather, per- 
haps, as if I were struggling to interpret Nature's message, 
spok^ in a language of which I knew only the rudiments. I 
felt, however, that Mr. Middleton would not have under- 
stood. 

He did not guess my thoughts, but he saw that I was 
thinking, and he began to speak of the marvellous power 
and fertility of the Creator in the somewhat pedantic and 
complacent tone of voice that he always adopted when he 
spoke on religious subjects. He was never so happy as when 
he was in the pulpit, and he found his pulpit anywhere. 

What he would have gone on to say I suppose I know, as 
anybody might who is familiar with Mr. Middleton 's type ; 
but as we turned to leave we saw Mr. Truman walking 
slowly towards us, book in hand. 

I glanced at my employer and saw his face cloud ; and 
the shadow deepened when it became evident that Mr. 
Truman meant to join us. It was a curt answer that was 
given to the newcomer's salutation, but Mr. Truman ap- 
peared not to notice it. He turned and walked with us, 
although Mr. Middleton had quickened his footsteps. 

" I have been seeking the opportunity of a chat with you, 
Mr. Middleton," he began pleasantly. " Could you spare me 
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half an hour, either at my house or at the mill some day 
soon? " 

" What's it about ? " inquired Mr. Middleton shortly. 

This was too much for our choleric tutor. 

" Deuce take it, man, that would come out at the inter- 
view, wouldn't it ? I say " 

" Look here, Mr. Truman," interrupted Mr. Middleton, '* I 
may as well warn you that I'm hot-tempered myself, and I 
won't be sworn at by either you or any man living." 

Hang it, man," replied the other with equal warmth, 

do you think I care the tenth part of a barleycorn what 
kind of temper you've got ? If your temper's as hot as hell 
— I say if it's as hot as hdl " 

Mr. Middleton stopped and pointed in the direction of the 
wood we had just left. A change had come over him, 
sudden and complete, and my pulse beat quickly now from 
another cause than exertion. I am not sure whether the 
desire to be out of it or to witness what I felt was going to 
be a battle was my predominant feeling. 

Mr. Middleton's hes^d was at its most dangerous angle. 

" I believe you were reading, Mr. Truman," he said 
frigidly. " Don't let us disturb you. There's too much 
chutney in your conversation to suit my palate to-day. I 
don't use bad language myself, and I don't choose to 
associate with those who do. And one final word — I'm very 
sorry that Louis chooses to do so." 

Mr. Truman's mouth opened quickly, but he checked 
himself and laughed : 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Middleton — ^I say I beg your 
pardon, for I respect your principles and I was to blame. 
Hang it, man, I will use no more formidable oath than 
' fiddlesticks.' ' I will aggravate my voice so that I will 
roar you as gently as any sucking dove ; I will roar you as 
'twere any nightingale.' " 

Mr. Truman meant well— it was really his intention to be 
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conciliatory — ^but Mr. Middleton threw the peace-offering in 
the other's face. Unseasonable levity was almost as 
obnoxious as invective. 

" Confound it I Stephen Truman/' he said ;" am I to be 
left alone or am I not ? " 

Mr. Truman had controlled himself. He was, as usual, 
without hat and he stood with one hand in the pocket of 
his jacket — ^for he disdained an overcoat — and smiled on 
his antagonist. 

" So ' Confound it ! ' is permissible language, is it ? Very 
good ; it will suit me as well as any other. We will ' con- 
found ' each other and proceed. Are we agreed ? for ' shall 
two walk together except they have agreed ? ' " 

" When you quote Scripture," replied Mr. Middleton, who 
was unable to resist this temptation, " you might as well 
quote it correctly. My Bible says, ' Can two walk together 
except they be agreed ? ' — and you and I are not likely to 
agree." 

" A mere difference of versions," replied Mr. Truman, 
waving*his book airily. " You are quoting from the Old, I 
from the New." 

I knew we were in for it then. Mr. Middleton looked 
upon revision of the Bible exactly as most of us would look 
upon a revised Handet or a revised Pilgrim's Progress. 
Rumour had it that the minister of Mr. Middleton's church 
had been forced to abandon the public use of the New 
Version because his most influential member had issued an 
ultimatum for its discontinuance, and stopped his contri- 
butions pending the acceptance of his demands. 

The battle with fists in Nicholson's Court was nothing to 
the battle in words that now followed. We walked a few 
yards, then stopped, and the two men gesticulated and 
argued until impatience drove them a few paces forward. 

Again, as in the other fight, I was a spectator, held back 
now, as then, by the conviction that I could not usefully 
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interfere ; but there is hardly a word of it all that I have 
forgotten. 

" So that's the sort of man you are ? " said Mr. Truman, 
after Mr. Middleton had spent a vast amount of emphasis in 
explaining his views on revisers and revisions and what 
ought to be done to both. " Confound it, man, you're as 
transparent as glass. Your Bible, your faith, and your God 
were handed down to you by your father with the old oak 
and the family plate. What is your faith but a tradition ? 
Your Bible, but a book of words ? Your God, but a wooden 
deity ? And then you send missionaries to convert idol- 
worshippers 1 " 

So far as intellect goes they were unequally matched, but 
I was surprised to find that Mr. Truman's acquaintance with 
the Bible was as intimate as my master's ; all the same, Mr. 
Middleton, if he had no real convictions but only beliefs and 
prejudices, was courageous enough in defence of what he 
held to be truth, and no beUever in minced words when he 
came to state his opinion of his antagonist. 

" I don't take my religion, Truman, from a man who 
doesn't put his head inside a church more than twice in a 
twelvemonth — ^unless people he about you. It needs a good 
man to preach goodness." 

Before we reached the road above the Knoll I had become 
quite convinced that in spite of the heat of the encounter 
both men were enjoying the fight, and what was more, that 
each was beginning to respect the other. It was not that 
either man yielded an inch of ground, it was simply that he 
had recognised his opponent's sincerity. 

" You're not the only man who thinks me a hypocrite," 
said Mr. Middleton, as we came to the last stile. He had 
the tone of the man who enjo}^ being misrepresented. 

" Hypocrite ! " exclaimed Mr. Truman. " Look here, 
Middleton, I am going to speak plainly. You are as sincere 
an idol-worshipper as ever bowed down before the household 
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gods his father left him. Confound it, man, you have all the 
sincerity of the fanatic, and there's no hope for a man like 
you. You would persecute your parson and think you were 
doing God service." 

" Parson or no parson/' replied my master acidly, " he'd 
hear David Middleton's tongue if he b^an to lead his flock 
into poisoned pastures. All the same, Stephen Truman, I 
respect you more than I did. You are not quite the man I 
thought you, though your arguments don't move me. You 
are a cleverer man than I am, but ' let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.' " 

" That sword has two edges, David Middleton," replied 
Mr. Truman, smiling ; and we stepped into the road and 
proceeded a Uttle way in silence. Then Mr. Truman said in 
a more business-like manner : 

" I do not seek that interview I spoke of, Mr. Middleton, 
in order to discuss religious beliefs. As a matter of fact, I 
want to speak about these remarkable workpeople oi yours, 
Victoria and Louis." 

He just glanced at me as he spoke, and a smile hovered 
about the comers of his mouth. 

" That's a sudden twist, anyhow," said Mr. Middleton, 
" but curiously enough, I have vranted to see you on that 
same subject. Cannot you say what you have to say now ? " 

" Not altogether," he replied. " Hang it, man, the boy is 
here. But this I will say : they'll both be wasted if left in 
the mill — I tell you they'll waste their lives. But I leave 
Louis alone — ^I say I leave him to go his own road ; but 
Victoria must be sent to college." 

My heart stood still for a second ; then I went hot with 
excitement. As for Mr. Middleton, his eyes opened to their 
fullest extent, but one word only escaped his lips, " What ? " 

" I say the girl must be sent to college. I haven't said a 
word to them — Louis knows I haven't — ^but the girl shall 
not waste her talents and her life. I say she must be sent to 
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collie, and — ^well, the long and short of it is this— either 
you send her or I do, for go she shall." 

It was impossible to ascertain from Mr. Middleton's ex- 
pression whether he was pleased or no. Astonishment had 
taken away his breath. " Why, bless my life I " he 
ejaculated at length ; " it isn't more than a year or two ago 
that I picked the girl out of the gutter. What crazy notion 
have you got hold of ? Victoria to go to college I " 

Mr. Truman was calm enough now. He placed his hand 
on Mr. Middleton's arm and said : 

" Listen, Middleton I In two years' time that gutter girl 
of yours will matriculate, and she will get through easily — I 
tell you she will swim through. After that she must go to 
college. She shall go — ^the only question is, who is to send 
her ? Ill do it — ^hang it. 111 be pleased to do it, but you've 
the first right : you discovered her." 

" Good heavens ! " said Mr. Middleton, who had not yet 
recovered himself. " I must have time to think this over. 
Ill come to see you on Tuesday if that will suit you. That 
beats everything — ^Victoria to go to college." 

We had reached the lane that leads down to the mill, and 
the two men shook hands. 

"On Tuesday then," said Mr. Truman — and to me, 
" Not a word about this to Victoria, boy — I say, not a word 
to her at present." 

Mr. Middleton was silent as we walked up the lane, but the 
look in his eyes was not without promise for Victoria's 
future. 

For myself, I could think of nothing else, and I hardly 
knew whether the emotion of pleasure or pain was upper- 
most in my feelings. 



CHAPTER XVII 

IN BELLA'S COTTAGE 

WHAT happened at that eventful interview I 
never knew, but two or three weeks later 
Victoria came home with a strained look in 
her eyes and left her tea almost untouched. I felt sure Mr. 
Middleton had been speaking to her, but I asked no ques- 
tions ; and when the tea-things had been put away Victoria 
suggested that we should go into the wood, and there she 
told me all about it. It was the close of a pleasant April 
day and the fresh young growth everywhere about us was 
good to see, but we had no eyes for it just then. Victoria 
scarcely spoke until we reached a sycamore that had been 
newly felled, and there we sat down and the tears came into 
her eyes. I had never seen her cry before, but Mr. Middle- 
ton's kindness and generosity had overwhelmed her. " I 
fed swept off my feet, Louis," she said. " I can't believe 
it yet. I keep thinking I shall wake up and find it's been a 
dream." She became almost sentimental in that hour as 
she pictured the pit from which she had been digged and the 
possibihties that lay before her ; but it was easy to see that 
she rather dreaded the separation from me. We were the 
best of chums and we loved each other with all our hearts. 
Neither of us had found another companion of our own age 
nor felt the need of one ; and the fortunate circumstance of 
Mr. Truman's tutorship had bridged the distance that 
separated us and had grounded our friendship on a surer 
basis. Victoria had left me far behind in learning — ^though. 
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indeed, I made no attempt to keep pace with her — yet she 
never gave herself airs or made me conscious of inferiority, 
but deferred to my judgment to a degree that would have 
been amusing if I had not accepted it, as most boys do, as 
the most natural thing in the world. We were all in all to 
each other, and, young as I was, I looked forward to the day 
when we should be man and wife ; and it was very agreeable 
to me to dwell upon the advantages of this college course. 
And so I kissed her and wiped the tears away and spoke 
lightly of the separation that was coming, and that it really 
hurt me to contemplate. 

Victoria jumped up at last. " I couldn't study, Louis/' 
she said. " My head's in a whirl. What do you say to a 
stifE walk roimd the Prospect ? " 

We set off at once, skirting the wood and dimbing the 
steep shoulder of the hill without slackening our pace or 
pausing for breath. My arm was through hers, and she 
gave it an affectionate squeeze now and then as we spoke of 
the future. A bright light filled her eyes, which now showed 
no trace of tears, and I knew that her heart was dancing 
triumphantly : knew also that she had neither doubts nor 
fears* 

There are benches here and there on the path that leads 
round the top of the Prospect, and there we sat down and 
became conscious of the sunset. The sky was washed in a 
delicate shade of amber, deepening towards the zenith into 
opalescent tints of grey, green, and blue. Clouds, light and 
fleecy as thistledown, salmon-tinted, hung motionless in the 
still air, and evening brooded over the pastures and the 
farmsteads and the woods stirring with new life, and the 
grey-brown moors beyond. 

I took Victoria's hand. " Isn't it peaceful and pro- 
phetic ? " I asked. " Don't you fed the power and the 
glory of it ? Doesn't it speak to you and tdl you things 
not found in books ? " 
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She smiled. " Well, it's beautifully done, anyhow, but 
don't you think it spoils it a bit when you know what causes 
it ? Painted skies are tongue-tied to me, Louis ; but if 
that is prophetic what do you make of this ? " 

She had risen and was facing west, and I turned my head 
in that direction. The sky behind us was bursting into 
flame, with great gashes and rents of gold and copper and 
of every shade between. A mere arc of sun burned scarlet 
below the gold, and underneath it mass on mass of black 
doud, with the hue of steel in the blackness, like battalions 
of troops which wait the order to advance and change the 
peaceful eventide into the night of storm and destruction. 

" What do you make of that ? " repeated Victoria, 
laughing. " It looks like bad weather, doesn't it ? " 

" Let us go down," I said. 

We foimd mother in our neighbours' home. Bella and 
'Tilda had finished " cleaning the house " — a work of super- 
erogation which took place every Friday in the year except 
Good Friday — and all three were sitting in the firelight 
when we entered. 

" Nay, I'm blessed 1 " ejaculated 'Tilda as we stepped 
within the door, " talk about t' Owd Lad an' ye soon 'ear 'is 
clogs datterin'. Come in an' sit ye down for a toathri 
minutes. We wor just talkin' about ye." 

Mother was knitting, and Bella was mending stockings. 
Tilda had apparently nothing to do and her tongue was 
unusually loose and frolicsome, which had always the result 
of making her companion taciturn. We drew two stools 
up to the hearth, well content, for once, to abandon our 
books. 

" What were you saying about us ? " inquired Victoria. 

" Ye'd 'appen Uke to knaw," said 'Tilda, " but it wor 
summat about young fowk startin' courtin' i' good time, an' 
your mother said she 'oped she'd live to see 'em wed." 

" For shame, 'Tilda I You know I said naught o' t' 
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sort/' mother broke in, though her gentle smile showed that 
she was not annoyed ; " I told you I didn't bother^my head 
wi' t' futur'. Some folk is always straining their eyes into 
t' dark like a inginenlriver, but I try to Uve a day at a time. 
I'm not saying 'at it wouldn't suit me well enough to see 'em 
wed, but there's time for lots to happen afore that day 
oomes, an' " 

" Oh, don't talk about us," interrupted Victoria, " or I 
shall go in home. Talk about sometlung sensible." 

" It won't hev to be owt about weddin's, then," grunted 
Bella. " I'm capped 'Tilda hesn't more sense nor to start o' 
that subject afore young fowk." 

" Oh, you shut up," retorted 'Tilda pleasantly. " If 
you'd nobbut hed a young man o' yer awn, Bella, it 'ud ha' 
mellowed ye a bit. It caps me what t' men wor doin' when 
ye wor a lass. I'll warrant there's some poor fella livin' 
'lone an' miserable 'at might ha' had a 'appy 'ome if he'd 
nobbut ta'en up wi' a pleasant-faced lass like ye. He'd ha' 
had both a pictur' an' a talkin'-machine at t' side of 'is 
'earthstone if ye'd ta'en pity on 'im, Bella." 

Bella tightened her lips. " It's n' use sayin' nowt," she 
said. "There's odd times when 'Tilda goes reyt off 'er 
chump, an' owt to be shut up in a 'sylum." 

" I thowt she wor bringin' it ofE once," continued 'Tilda, 
who was in her most provocative mood. " There wor a 
middle-aged chap come about ten year sin' — ^but I'd 'appen 
better say no more about it." 

" I'll throw ye on t' fire back if ye don't ho'd yer din," 
said Bella, whose face was like thunder. 

" I fancy wi' some fowk it comes on sudden, this courtin' 
business, same as t' distemper i' dogs," 'Tilda went on 
mischievously ; " an' it's best to chain 'em up while they 
get it owered wi'. I kep' Bella chained up, as ye may 

say " 

I wish to goodness thy tongue wor chained up/' said 
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Bella savagely. " It 'ud tak' a better nor ye to keep me 
chained up if I wanted to be lowse." 

Mother made an attempt to still the rising storm. 

" She likes her joke, does Tilda ; but it's nature for folk 
to get wed, an' I shall alius thank the Lord myself 'at I had 
a good 'usband. Louis' father an' me thought a deal o' 
each other, if we sparred a bit now an' then. There were 
some o' my side 'at said I throwed m}^self away when I wed 
him, an' I did sometimes wonder myself if we just fit one 
another. But a misfit's better nor no fit at all, an' if folks 
has anything about 'em they can soon shape theirselves." 

" I wonder how Sam Li§^tfoot an' Liz Nelson 'ud shape 
theirselves," said Tilda. 

" She isn't likdy to have him, is she ? " inquired Victoria 
anxiously. 

I'm sure she won't," I took it upon myself to answer. 
Yer sure o' nowt o' t' sort," snapped Bella viciously ; 
" ye never know what daft tricks women '11 do if a man talks 
soft to 'em." 

Tilda laughed. " That's reyt, Bella," she said ; "I 
knew ye wor o' my side at t' bottom o' ye. Lasses like Liz 
gets led away wi' bein' tender-'earted. They're all alike, is 
t' men, when they want owt. They can oil their tongues wi' 
'oney till they've got what they're after, an' then they don't 
bother to oil 'em at all. Hell tell 'er t' same old tale 'at all 
wastrels tell, 'at her weddin' 'im is t' only thing 'atll 
save him from ruin. I durst bet owt hell get round 'er 
at t' finish." 

" But why should he want Lizzie ? " said Victoria. " She 
isn't his sort at all. I can't understand it." 

"Aw, it's easy enough answered, is that," said Bella 
sardonically. " Shoo's a pretty face, an' her mother 'as a 
tidy bit o' brass." 

" Aye," added 'Tilda, " an' Sam rades o' all t' rest o' 
iowkr^t wants what's bad to get, an' t' ofter shoo refuses 
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'im t' more he thinks ther's nowt else worth 'avm^ He 
isn't by 'issdf by a long way. An' I dar'say at t' bottom 
he'd like to hev a good lass for a wife. 'E'd be re}^ enough, 
would Sam, if 'e didn't drink so mich." 

" And poach ? " I suggested. 

" Powching's nowt," said 'Tilda airily ; " what's a rabbit 
or two ? An' besides, as I say, Liz 'ad 'appen mend 'im ; 
ther's niver no tellin'." 

Mother shook her head. " It's ill for t' fly 'at sets out 
to convert t' spider," she said. " I shouldn't like to see a 
lass o' mine get her feet fast into that web. I should think 
she hadn't a thousand-to-one chance." 

" I know some 'at 'ud like her to risk it," said Tilda, 
with the expression of one who had a secret and might be 
persuaded to divulge it. 

We all looked at her inquiringly. 

" Mrs. Middleton I " She shut her mouth with a snap 
and confirmed the statement with a nod of her head. 

We raised a chorus of protest, but 'Tilda remained un- 
moved. " I know an' you don't," she said ; " an' I'm none 
goin' to tell ye 'ow I know, but it's rq^ what I'm tellin' ye. 
Mrs. Middleton knew Sam's mother an' shoo's sorry for 
Sam." 

" We're all sorry for 'im," said mother, whose needles 
were clicking steadily and almost automatically; "an' 
I'm sure a lad 'at's left without a mother's to be pitied more 
nor blamed if 'e goes wrong ; for what's a man, I should like 
to know, to bring a ba'm up 'at hasn't gumption enough to 
know which side t' little thing's petticoat fastens. But 
they're as the Lord made 'em an' it isn't to be expected of 
'em. All t' same, it's a big risk for a good lass to take, 
marrying a man like Sam ; an' you surprise me, 'Tilda, 
when you say Mrs. Middleton 'ud favour it." 

" Mrs. Middleton can't approve of Sam," I said, rather 
hotly. " She's a good woman herself and " 
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" You save your breath to cool your porridge, Louis/' 
said Tilda calmly. " I 'appen to know 'at Mis. Middleton 
would like Liz to wed Sam, an' shoo's teO'd her so herself, 
so there. Shoo thinks he'd b^in to come to t' chapil, 
then, an' 'ud turn over a new leaf. Shoo tell'd her 'at the 
son of two sich good parents couldn't be a castaway — ^'at it 
wor agen Scriptur' — an' 'at Liz could be t' means o' 
saving his soul fro' death." 

"It's all varry well experimentin' wi' other fowk's 
lasses," Bella broke in furiously, " but shoo'd none be so 
ready to let one of her own go. Wait while Miss Mary 
grows up, an' then see." 

" And if it didn't turn out well," said Victoria, " I suppose 
she'd say that Lizzie had made her bed and must lie on it." 

"And 'at they shouldn't ha' been unequally yoked 
together," added Bella bitingly. 

It isn't same as it were just a trial, like," said mother. 

It's too late to get t' egg back into t' shell when you've 
brdce it into t' fr3nng-pan. He's got set in 'is ways, 'as 
Sam, an' I doubt if Liz could shift 'im. What caps me is 
'at she's ever given it a thought." 

" Well, you see," said Tilda, " shoo's known *im from a 
lad. They lived neighbours i' them days an' went up to 
t' school together. Shoo pities 'im ; an' they say that's next 
door to love, don't they ? " 

Mother laid her knitting on her knee. " It's a sad job," 
she said, " 'at things gets into such a mess ; but when 
t' milk's sotir you can't mend it by pouring good cream in. 
If only the Lord 'ud soften 'is 'eart for 'im it 'ud be a good 
thing for both 'im an' Lizzie, 'appen." 

" What Sam wants is t' bread of afi9iction an' t' water of 
a£9iction," said Bella in a hard voice, and picking up the 
poker she thrust it savagely between the bars of the grates 
making the flames leap towards the chimney. 

At that moment an uncertain step was heard on the 
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pavement outside, the latch of the door was raised and the 
door pushed partly open. Looking round in surprise, we 
saw a gaunt old man holding the door with trembling 
hands. His long white beard could not conceal the con- 
vulsive movement of the jaw, which seemed to prevent the 
formation of words, for nothing came from the open lips. 
The face was haggard, and from the eyes terror and appeal 
looked mutely forth. His hands and legs trembled as he 
supported himself against the door. 

" It's Abe," exclaimed Bella, who jumped up and lit the 
lamp, whilst 'Tilda went up to the old man. " What is it, 
Abe lad? "she asked. "Are ye badly ? " 

Still he did not speak, but shook more violently than ever. 

" 'Ave ye such a thing as a drop o' brandy, Bella ? " said 
mother. " It's spasms or summat o' t' sort." 

" I'U nip out for some to t' Wheat Sheaf," said 'Tilda; 
but Abe made a gesture of dissent. 

" It's Sam ! " he stammered ; " they've ta'en him." 

The truth burst upon us all. 

" Ta'en 'im," repeated Bella ; " ta'en Sam ? Do ye 
mean t' police ? " 

" Aye, handcufted 'im, down at t' 'Qrse an' Jockey, an' 
ta'en him up for stealin'|waste. ^Oh, whativer mun I do ? 
My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ? " 



CHAPTER XVIII 

SAM LIGHTFOOT'S DOWNFALL 

THE news of Sam's arrest came as a great shock to 
me, not only because I had failed to reaUse the 
seriousness of his offence, but even more be- 
cause I had not believed that Mr. Middleton would carry out 
his threat and send Sam to prison without warning. I 
knew that measures were being taken for turning suspicion 
into certainty, but I was not asked to co-operate, and I had 
been particularly careful to make no inquiries on my own 
account. Mr. Middleton had pledged me to secrecy in 
Seth's cottage, and no word relating to the matter had ever 
passed my Ups. I might almost say that I had ceased to 
think about it, for I had heard so many stories of Sam's 
misdeeds and the fate that awaited him that I no longer 
paid much heed to them. 

It was a serious business this time, however, for his 
thefts had been continuous and sj^tematic 

In both the processes of spinning and weaving there is 
always a certain amount of waste. Occasionally the yam 
breaks and " snarls " when it is being spun, just as it may 
break whilst it is being woven ; and the " waste " thus 
formed is placed by the spinner or weaver in " pockets " 
kept for the purpose, and is usually collected daily. Then 
again there is a kind of waste called " laps," which may be 
made in any of the processes through which the wool has to 
pass in the spinning department. These " laps " are much 
more valuable than the other kind of waste, because they 
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can be re-combed and made into a rather lower dass of 
yam. There is still a third kind, consisting of " sweepings/' 
which is of comparatively little value. 

It was part of Sam Lightfoot's duty as warehouseman to 
store the waste in separate bins and overlook the packing of 
it in readiness for the waste-dealer. He had to see that the 
different qualities were kept separate ; that the bags, or 
" sheets " containing them were carefully weighed ; that 
the entries in the delivery book were accurately described 
and corresponded with the counterfoil, so that the invoice 
could be made out and the goods paid for before they left 
the premises. 

This precaution of prepajonent was necessary in those 
days, because waste-dealers as a class were regarded with 
suspicion. There were good and bad, of course, but the 
business was one that afforded scope for dishonest dealing, 
and hence the dealers were generally closely watched. They 
called at the mills with their own carts, and often brought 
their own " sheets," and padced the waste themselves under 
the usually keen supervision of the warehouseman. 

It will be readily understood that it needed only collusion 
between the warehouseman and the dealer for a system of 
petty thefts to be arranged which it would be extremely 
diflScult to discover. "Laps" could be placed at the 
bottom of the sheet and " sweepings " at the top, and the 
oatire contents entered as " sweepings " ; weights could be 
falsified, and occasionally an entire sheet could be omitted 
and the amount divided between the two confederates. It 
was not much, of course, a matter of a few shillings every 
time, but the sum was not inconsiderable in the course of a 
twelvemonth. 

Sam had held the post so long that neither Mr. Hiddleton 
nor Joss had ever doubted his honesty. Joss disliked the 
man because he was idle and bore a bad character outside ; 
but it had not occurred to him that a man who would steal 
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pheasants might be expected to turn his thoughts to nearer 
channels of unlawful income. It was one of Sam's mates 
who had become suspicious. He noticed that Sam con- 
trived to handle the waste himself, and that he always 
invented an excuse for sending him from the " waste-hoil '* 
whenever the dealer came round. 

The man was not more sharp-witted than the rest, but 
he began to set httle traps for Sam on his own account^ so 
that his suspicions were confirmed, and the rumour went 
abroad that had filtered through to Seth's ears, and so had 
come at last to Mr. Middleton. 

Impulsive as our master was, he was not the man to 
take precipitate action in a matter of this kind. He knew 
the intensity of the feeling against Sam and what scant 
reliance could be placed upon village gossip. All the same, 
something had to be done, and that without loss of time. 
He took no one but Joss into his confidence, but from tbat 
moment the coil tightened about the unconscious man and 
escape was hopeless. 

Joss told me later that he haunted the " waste-hoil " 
night after night ; weighed the accumulated waste, and made 
his own secret entries. He compared them with Sam's 
books after the waste-dealer's visits and satisfied himself 
as to the man's guilt. For weeks this was continued, imtil 
the systematic nature of the transactions was fully estab- 
lished. Then the blow fell. 

On this particular afternoon in April the waste-dealer had 
called at the Upper Mill ; had made his purchase and paid 
for it ; and was on his way back to Broadbeck when a 
stranger who had been walking along the highway in front 
of him b^ged the favour of a lift. 

If the dealer had been an observant man he might have 
noticed that this stranger had been loitering behind the 
hedge near the Upper Mill whilst the cart was being loaded ; 
though he would not have seen him leave his hiding-place 
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and stride swiftly along the shorter field path as soon as the 
cart had got well round the bend in the lane on its return 
journey. 

Suspecting nothing, the dealer nodded consent, and to- 
gether they rode into the town. " Where'll I drop you ? " 
he asked, as they neared the centre. 

" I'll get off at your warehouse," the man replied. 

Mr. Middleton was waiting at the warehouse door, and at 
the sight of him the dealer started. 

" It's all right, my man," said the stranger ; " he won't 
hurt you. We'll have these bags off the cart now 
and get them on your scales. Pass out your receipted in- 
voices and delivery note. I'm a detective. West Riding 
poUce." 

The dealer opened the door, protesting his innocence ; but 
he knew the game was up. Nine " sheets " had been in- 
voiced ; there were ten on the cart. Not one of them was 
less than fourteen pounds above the weight invoiced, whilst 
several of the sheets described as " sweepings " contained 
a considerable quantity of " laps." The invoices were 
checked by Mr. Middleton and the detective in the presence 
of the dealer and his man, and the crestfallen wrongdoer 
was then marched off to the charge-office. A couple of 
hours later Sam lightfoot was arrested on warrant at the 
Horse and Jockey and lodged in an adjoining cell. 

Mr. Middleton waited in the police station until Sam had 
been brought in between two constables ; addressed a few 
words to him, which were received in surly silence, and then 
took train to Bexleigh. He had had nothing to eat since 
noon and it was now nearly nine o'clock. There was no 
cab at the station, so he set off to walk, and he covered the 
distance to Brier Dene in Uttle more than twenty minutes 
and went straight to Abe's cottage. We had got the old 
man to bed, and I was sitting by his side trying to persuade 
him to eat the supper that Bella had prepared when I heard 
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Mr. Middleton's voice below, and then his quick foot on the 
stone stairs. 

I rose at once, but he bade me remain, and I went over 
and stood by the mantelpiece, wondering why I was not 
sent away. I think I know the reason to-day. Mr. 
Middleton never lost the opportimity of " improving " an 
occasion, and it would please him to be able to justify 
himself and establish the integrity of his action before an 
impartial witness. He was always indifferent to the world's 
judgment, but very anxious that the world should not be 
indifferent to his. 

Abe was propped up with pillows and Mr. Middleton went 
straight up to the bed and seated himself in the chair that I 
had vacated. His face was white, but his voice was tender. 

" Abe, old friend," he said, " you served my father and 
me faithfully for five and thirty years. I don't forget it, 
and I'm as sorry for him as if he were my own lad, but I'm 
more sorry for you." 

The old man had his eyes fixed upon the speaker's face, 
but the dazed expression never left them, and he did 
nothing but moan. 

" This is a great shock to you," continued Mr. Middleton, 
" but you'll get over the worst in a day or two, and I've 
come on purpose to try to make it easier for you. Now pull 
yourself together and listen to me." 

There was a note of masterfulness in the concluding 
words, and the old habit of obedience was still strong in 
Abe. The moaning ceased, but the breath came heavily 
with the rise and fall of the chest. 

" You know what Sam has been doing, don't you ? " 

Abe groaned. He had never lowered or removed his 
eyes, and Mr. Middleton did not avoid them. 

" Abe, I was forced to have him locked up, and his 
accompUce with him. It must have been going on for years. 
You would have done the same in my place." 
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Abe's lips were sealed, and Mr. Middleton b^an to fidget 
a little under the steady gaze. He tried again : 

" Gold gets purified in the furnace, Abe, and Sam will 
come out, I trust, a better man." 

Then at length the old man spoke, in a voice so hard and 
yet so hollow that I did not know it, but his eyes were 
fixed like those of a statue. 

" Aye, an' day gets 'ardened. My poor Sam's alius been 
day. '£ goes in a bad 'un ; what if 'e comes out a devil ? " 

Mr. Middleton did not flinch. The old man's silence had 
disconcerted him, and he spoke more easily now, and^with a 
new note of defiance, though not unsympathetically. 

" Would you have had me let him off, Abe ? Tell me. 
Don't forget that nearly everybody knew but Joss and me. 
It would have been wrong to let him off, wouldn't it ? " 

The old man breathed heavily, but was silent. 

" Well, now, Abe," continued Mr. Middleton, who ap- 
peared to think that silence meant consent, " I want you to 
understand that I'm not going to be hard on Sam. I've no 
doubt the other rascal's the worse of the two, and I shall not 
press the case : I've even gone so far as to instruct a^lawyer 
to defend him. But his guilt is as dear as daylight and 
hell have to go to prison, that's certain. I'm sorry this 
blow has come to you through me, but Sam has been 
walking for years in slippery places, and he was bound to 
fall some time — ^the wonder is he hasn't been caught long 
ago. I'll do my best to hdp him to his feet again, but he's 
sinned and he's got to be punished." 

Abe heaved a deep sigh. *' Aye, he's got to be punished, 
Teyi enough, an' 'is old father wi' 'im. ' Though 'and join 
in 'and, the wicked shall not be unpunished ; but the seed 
o' the righteous shall be deUvered.' Oh, my God, what 'ave 
I done?" 

The voice ended in a wail, and Mr. Middleton, much 
moved by the quotation and the tone in which it was given. 
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rose to his feet but immediately sat down again, and 
said: 

" You must be reasonable about it, Abe. There's noth- 
ing to be gained by punishing yourself. I promise you 111 
do as much for Sam as if he were my own lad. I'll pay you 
his wages while he's in, and keep his job open for him. Ill 
meet him when he comes out, and between us well make a 
man of him, with God's help. I couldn't do more if he were 
my own son ; now could I ? " 

The old man had been looking into space, but at this 
appeal he again fixed his eyes stonily upon Mr. Middleton. 

" Would you 'ave sent your own lad to gaol ? " he asked. 

Mr. Middleton reflected a moment. He was too honest 
to prevaricate. Then he jerked up his head. 

" Under the same circumstances, yes, I would," he said. 

Abe did not speak for a moment or two, and when he did 
his voice was very low. " Aye, an' I believe you would, 
Mr. David, an' so would your father if it 'ad ha' been you. 
It must be re3^ enough, an' still — someway, I could ha' 
liked you to ha' gi'en 'im just one more chance — a sort of a 
wamin', like. You never 'ave warned 'im, 'ave you ? 
' Unto seventy times seven ' it sa}^ in t' Book ; an' in 
another place ' '£ frankly forgave 'em both ' ; but it's not 
for his father to say 'at you're wrong, Mr. David." 

" Abe," said Mr. Middleton, taking the old man's un- 
resisting hand in his, and speaking with some emotion, 
" I do forgive him, and God is my witness I don't cherish 
any grudge against him ; but it's the law he's broken and 
the law will punish him." 

The old man moved himself wearily. " But you set it 
agate," he said ; " 'owever, I dar'say I should ha' thowt 
nowt about it if it 'ad been onybody else's lad. It's same 
as it makes a difference when it's your own. But you say 
it doesn't, an' my 'ead's in sich a whirl 'at I can't follow it 
all out* There's summat about mercy as well as justice, if 
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I could call it to mind ; but it's ower late now, onyway ; we 
shall hev it to bide." 

Mr. Middleton's eyes were moist, like my own. 

" I am showing him mercy, Abe," he said. " Can I do 
more than I am doing ? " 

Abe shook his head. " 'Appen not ; but if only the Lord 
could ha' found some other way " 

He broke off and fixed his eyes on the dothes, and Mr. 
Middleton rose as if to leave. Then the old man spoke 
again: 

" Mr. David, sit down a minute, will you ? " 

Mr. Middleton sat down but did not speak, and Abe 
appeared to collect himself. 

" You won't remember it, but 'is mother died when 'e 
wor a very little lad, an' I wor too throng wi' D. an' D. 
Middletons' business i' t' daytime, an' wi' meetin's o' one 
sort an' another at night, to bother much wi' 'im, an' t' lad 
had to fend for 'issdf. I've thowt sometimes this last year 
or two, an' it comes ower me now, 'at the Lord 'ud happen 
ha' been better pleased if I'd spent less time at t' chapel 
prayin' for other fowk, an' bothered more wi' my own 
ba'm." 

He paused for breath, which came with difficulty, and Mr. 
Middleton found no words in reply. 

" There's one thing I must say to you, Mr. David, an' I 
want yon lad o' Rachel Turner's to 'ear it. I 'dd yon job 
'at Sam's had for nigh on one an' twenty year, an' every 
scrap o' waste passed through my 'ands, an' I call God to 
witness 'at I never took as much as a penn'orth." 

His voice trembled piteously and he raised one hand in 
the air as he spoke. 

** I know it, old friend," said Mr. Middleton, whose eyes 
were now wet. " You needn't tell me." 

" I'm glad o' that," said the old man sbwly. " All 'at I 
'ave^I got 'onest ; an' there's a matter o' two 'undered 
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pound put by i' my name. If you can reckon up what 
Sam's ta'en I could like to pay it back if it'll go as far '* 

'* Not a penny/' interrupted Mr. Middleton in a broken 
voice. " I won't have it from you, Abe, 111 do my best 
for Sam, and please God you'll hve to be proud of him yet 
But I won't have a penny piece of your savings " 

Abe put his hand on the other's arm, and there was 
dignity in his voice as he said : 

" Sam's my lad. It's my right to pay that money, Mr. 
David, an' pay it I must. For Sam's own sake " 

He stopped, and his head fell back upon the pillows, for 
he had fainted. We summoned the women and I sped to 
Norrside for a doctor. Morning was breaking over the 
hills before Mr. Middleton left the cottage and set ofi to walk 
home. He had more than four miles to cover and he 
walked wearily, stooping a little ; and my heart ached for 
him, but not as it had ached for the older man whose 
wom-oiit frame was still enough now in the chamber above. 



CHAPTER XIX 

DIAMOND OR PASTE ? 

WE laid the old man to rest in the bleak graveyard 
at Norrside, and there was not a mourner 
there who grieved more sincerely than David 
Middleton. He opened his heart to me as we walked down 
the road together, and I saw how the deeps of my master's 
soul had been stirred. It was not that he repented his 
action in the least ; he never doubted that he had done his 
duty as a master — ^it was his Master's wa}rs that were past 
finding out ; and the tragedy of Abe's bitter experience and 
broken heart was one of those mysteries which faith could 
not attempt to fathom. 

" There are lots of things in God's dealings with man, 
Louis/' he remarked, " that are obscure " ; and, boy that 
I was, the thought crossed my mind that there are more 
things that are obscure in man's attributions to God. 

It was the end of July before Sam came home. Mr. 
Middleton met him at the gaol gate and brought him back, 
and we had all assembled in his home to make him welcome. 

Mr. Middleton did not remain in the house more than a 
minute or two, and Sam accompanied him to the door with 
an outward show of respect. Then, as his master turned 
the comer, he swore beneath his breath and said, with no 
attempt at concealment, " All right, David Middleton, it's 
been your turn, but mine'U come. Not this year, 'appen, 
or next, but come it shall, by God ! " 

His looks did not encourage us to stop with him, and we 
heard the door bolted behind us as we left. But late that 
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night he stole out of the house and made his way to his 
father's grave at Norrside, and there are those who declare 
that he sat there until dawn, nursing thoughts, I fear, that 
were blacker than the night. 

The village knew no other excitement until the new mill 
was opened early in the following year, and that soon died 
down when it was found that Mr. Middleton's weavers 
remained loy^l, and that Marsden would have to rely on 
assistance from the neighbouring villages. The incon- 
venience of this led to the erection of row after row of 
cottages, and a considerable extension of the village on the 
high ground in the neighbourhood of the factory. 

Mr. Middleton professed indifference, and indeed I believe 
he was quite unconcerned. He greeted his competitor 
pleasantly enough when they met ; but as time went on 
and the lessening demand for plain goods became more 
appreciable he chafed at the sight of Marsden's heavily-laden 
drays when the greater number of his own looms were 
weaving for stock. 

" It won't last, Joss/' he said one day in the second year 
of this competition ; " it can't. Seth pulls a long face, and 
Louis is getting to be as bad, but our turn will come. It's 
sure to. I don't doubt that for a minute." 

" I don't care how soon," replied Joss, " but there's no 
sign of it yet, seeminly. If it wasn't for these orders o' 
Blunts', tUngs 'ud be looking sicklier nor I've known 'em." 

Mr. Middleton shrugged his shoulders. " No difficulty 
about keeping our weavers, is there, Joss ? He doesn't 
entice them from us ? " 

" What should they leave for ? Your brass is as good as 
his : but it 'ud soon be another tale if we came to 'ave some 
o' t' looms standing." 

" I won't stop a single loom," said Mr. Middleton, bring- 
ing his hand down on the desk against which he was lean- 
ing ; "I never have done and I never will." 
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Joss looked across at me as he repliedi " Yell be fast 
where to put t ' stuff if it goes on another year like this ; but 
let's hope it won't." 

"Of course it won't/' said Mr. Middleton cheerily. 
" What you and Louis want is more faith. They laugh best 
who laugh last, and David Middleton will have the last 
laugh, youll see." 

I took advantage of his good humour to remind him that 
it was Victoria's last day at home and to ask if I might have 
the afternoon off. He granted the request at once and I 
told him that we should be on the Ridge if we were wanted. 

It was there that I found her ten minutes later, sitting 
among the bracken, which was already edged with brown 
and splashed with gold. The gorse bushes were aflame 
everywhere, and here and there patches of heather spread 
about their roots, and the purple bells pushed their way 
through the spikelets and nodded pleasantiy in the shadows. 
Far below, the dusty highroad stretched down to the 
village, but it was bare of traffic, and only the sound of a 
roadmender's spade, as he slowly scraped the surface, 
reached the ear. In the rich level pastures beyond cattle 
were feeding at their ease, for a cool wind was blowing and 
the flies had taken holiday. Purple gleamed in the haze 
beyond the slumbering village, and the far-away hills were 
mantled in blue that deepened to violet. 

Victoria's eyes were fixed upon the scene, and I wondered 
for a moment if the beauty of it had seized her now that she 
was about to leave it behind; but I soon saw that it was not 
so. My heart throbbed as I looked upon her. She was my 
only companion still, and the pain of parting was so intense 
as to suggest phj^sical suffering. 

She looked up as she heard my step behind her and 
smiled a welcome. Very strong and healthy, very sensible 
and self-possessed she was. Most people, I suppose, would 
have called her plain-featured, but her face was attractive 
none the less, and digging for treasure had ennobled it and 
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brought another e:q>ression to the eyes and brow. Her hat 
was away down the hillside in the safe keeping of a gorse 
bush which had rescued it from the breeze ; and her dark 
hair, neatly coiled behind, was blowing all about her eyes. 

" Come along and sit down/' she called, and as I seated 
myself at her side she said, " Do you know what I was 
thinking about as you came up ? Nicholson's Court ! Can 
it possibly be true, Louis, that this is only our fourth autumn 
here ? I fed as if I had lived here for ages." 

" So do I," I repHed, " and as if Nicholson's Court were 
a dream." 

Victoria laughed. '' It was a dream that lasted a long 
time with me, but I had some good times there. Do you 
ever thiidc of poor old Sandy Mac and the rest of them ? 
Fancy ! only four years ago that I fought the kid, and now I 
am eighteen and going to coU^e." 

" Yes," I said, " you were no end of an Amazon in those 
days, Vic, and I believe you could hold your own yet." 

She glanced humorously at her arms. " I'm sure I could,' 
she said. " I'm ' no waster,' as Tilda would say. I've a 
muscle like whipcord yet, though there are no Sandys and 
Blusters to practise on." 

" You remember what followed the great fight, Vic ? " 

" Rather ! " She pressed my hand affectionately. " Only 
four years ago I ' Which is absurd/ as Euclid would say ; 
it seems more like twenty-four." 

All the time there was a note of triumph in her voice and 
I knew that she was happy, and I was not at that moment 
unselfish enough to rejoice with her. It was not that I 
envied her good fortune, but I was in love with her and I 
coveted an expression of her love, I wanted the sense of the 
loss she was going to sustain to cloud for to-day the brilliant 
prospect of all to-morrows. I do not suppose I am the only 
young man who has thought himself colossal enough to hide 
the sun — and indeed it is easily done when two people aro 
very dose to each other; but I did not bulk large enough in 
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Victoria's eyes just then. If only she had become senti- 
mental I should, of course, have set to woik to comfort her 
and to prove how unnecessary and indeed foolish it was to 
fret about the parting. When she did not become senti- 
mental and showed no sign of fretting I felt a sense of inj ury . 

Yet she had squeezed my hand and I knew that she loved 
me, so I said : 

'' You will get on by leaps and bounds, Vic, as you have 
done, but you will always be the same to me. I loved you 
from the very first hour, for you were a real jewel in Nichol* 
son's Court, but I wouldn't have believed that you would 
take polish like this ; I couldn't." 

The girl's eyes clouded for the first time. 

" Very common stuff takes polish, Louis, and I'm not a 
jewel and never shall be. I could cry sometimes when it 
comes over me, and I know I'm 'silly,' as I used to say; but 
during these summer months in Airlee I have come to see 
quite clearly that I shall never be — ^how shall I put it ? — 
the real thing, you know." 

It ended with a sigh that was real enough, and I|[replied, 
banterin^y : 

" What in the world do you want ? You must have more 
worlds to conquer ? Well, you are going to college. You 
will take your degree. God alone knows what success you 
will achieve. It is I, poor b^gar, who should sigh, for who 
is to encourage me when you are gone ? " 

She again squeezed my hand, but a strained look was in 
her eyes and they were not fixed on mine. 

" I have wanted to say this, Louis, but I haven't known 
how, and it sotmds childish when put into words. It was 
your mention of ' jewel ' that set me off. You don't know 
how grateful I am to Mr. Truman and Mr. Middleton for all 
they have done and are willing to do, and to you, too, old 
boy, who set me going ; but sometimes — sometimes I 
or half wish, I'd never started." 
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" But why ? " I interposed ; '* and what has the ' jewel ' 
got to do with it ? " 

" Just this," she repUed. " You can cut and polish glass 
as you like, but you can't make it into a diamond whatever 
you do. I'm sure I shall get on — I won't be a reproach to 
Mr. Truman — ^but I've my father and mother in me and I 
shall never be more than cut-glass, and — ^well, it makes all 
the difference." 

I had never suspected this, and I was troubled. 

" You are good enough for me," I said lamely ; " and 
anyhow you had better be a crystal at its best than a 
diamond without lustre." 

'' I'm not good enough for you, Louis," she said, and her 
sadness went to my heart. *' I want to be, but I don't 
think I ever shall. I'm crystal, and I want to be diamond 
I cry for the moon, like a fool. I see other g^rls, not half so 
clever as myself, and they've got something I shall never 
get. Mr. Truman thinks London may turn paste into dia- 
mond, but I know it won't. All the same, I shall do my best, 
and it's an interesting experiment." 

" What is ? " Mr. Middleton had approached unnoticed 
by either of us. 

We rose to our feet, and the question was not answered. 
How I admired Victoria's self-possession as she said : 

" I am going to-morrow, Mr. Middleton. Thank you so 
much for all you are doing for me. I don't know why you 
are so good to jx^, but I shall be grateful all my life, and 
especially when I think of what I might have baen but for 
you. Do you remember our first meeting, sir ? " 

" WeU enough," he replied, and his eyes glistened. " I 
came round on purpose to say good-bye on my way home. 
Will you walk with me some of the way ? " 

We turned at once, and for a time nothing was said. 
Then Mr. Middleton spcke abruptly : 

" You'll b« setting to work to get your house ready, Louis, 

L 
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when Victoria leaves you. Don't be rash; you know 
London holds a lot of eligible young fellows. There may be 
competition in husbands as well as in manufacturers. 
However, if you go to Marsden you'll be able to start house- 
keeping in quite a big way." 

I smiled. " I suppose Joss has told you that I declined 
the offer. I should have mentioned it to you to-morrow." 

" It's every man for himself in these da}^, you know," 
said Mr. Middleton drily. 

" I'm for you as well as myself," I replied ; " that is, if 
you're satisfied." 

I knew he was, but my reply had pleased him. 

" That's all right, Louis. Now look here: I allow no one 
to outdistance me. I 'm not going to bid against Marsden or 
anyone else for yotu: services. All the same, you won't 
suffer for refusing him. I rely on you and you can rely on 
me. Now don't come any farther." 

He stopped and held out his hand to Victoria. " Good- 
bye, Vic. I ' ve left a Bible for you at your mother's. Read 
it ; and don't forget that there are more kinds of wisdom 
than one. Youll see what I've written in the front of the 
book. And, by the way, if you need more money you know 
where you can get it." 

We walked slowly back through the woodland, where the 
surface of great grey rocks formed a level pathway, and 
the bracken was swept by the low, far-extending branches of 
dwarfed and sturdy oaks, and we spoke of Mr. Middleton 
and his generosity. 

" I worry about him sometimes," I said ; " he's so hard 
to move, and blind to his own interests." 

" Youll be faithful to him, Louis ? " said Victoria. It 
was not really a question, though. 

" God helping me, I will," I said ; " and he will be faith- 
ful to me, as you and I will be to each other." 

Victoria did not speak» and I grew uneasy. " It is an 
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understanding, Vic dear, this marriage of ours — some time, 
when you have covered yourself with honours ? " 

Her arm tightened on mine. " I do not know/' she said. 
" There's a barrier between us — I feel it but can't explain it 
Don't interrupt me, Louis, for it's hard enough for me to 
speak and you mustn't make it harder. I am not your sort. 
I try to imitate you and I can't. I try to make myself 
your sort and I can't. Learning can't do it, for I know 
more than you, and it doesn't bridge the gulf. I couldn't 
make you happy as I am, and I may never be different. 
There is no understanding, Louis." 

" But there is, Vic," I answered hotly. I was greatly dis- 
tressed. The world seemed slipping away from me. I felt as 
Dante felt when Beatrice died ; and I burst into impassioned 
pleading. 

" God knows I love you and shall always love you," she 
said simply when I ended. I had exhausted every argu- 
ment : I had pointed to my origin, to my mother's rough 
speech, to my material prospects — all in vain. " And I 
know you will always love me," she continued, " and noth- 
ing will ever make me doubt your love. Dear old boy " — 
she stopped and kissed my forehead, not even glancing 
round to see if she were observed — " I love you too well to 
marry you unless I know that I can make you happy for 
ever and ever. If London gives me the m3rsterious * some- 
thing ' that youVe got— wdl then, perhaps *' 

" It will give you it," I said hotly ; " or you will forget 
this nonsense about gulfs." 

" Very well," she said, smiling. " We will wait and see, 
won't we ? Now let us get my hat." 

I had forgotten the hat, and Mr. Middleton had evidently 
not noticed that she was without. We recovered it easily 
enough and then went home ; and neither of us found it 
easy to speak, for our hearts were full. 



CHAPTER XX 

THREE YEARS LATEX 

VICTORIA'S departure marked the close of a well- 
defined era in my history, and in the three years 
that followed there is no event that stands out 
prominently in my memory, thouf^ during that time forces 
were gathering that were to have a tragic effect on the lives 
of most of those who have figured in my chronicle. I 
hardly know when I became ccmscious of them, for they 
came gradually and silently like the snow that falls upon 
the mountain-tops, and three full years must have passed 
before I began to realise that there might be an avalanche. 

They were very happy years — ^I am surprised to find how 
happy and with what zest I recall them. There may be 
something in the enchantment that distance lends, or it may 
be positive obliquity of judgment on my part, but I am 
disposed to think that they were the most fruitful of all my 
early years ; yet the memories I conjure up would seem to 
most people trivial and meaningless. 

Brier Dene was my college, and the humble folk who Uved 
there did not suspect that they were the professors and 
tutors who were educating me and fitting me for service in 
another sphere ; and I was just as unconscious. I see it all 
now, and it interests me to trace out some of the influences 
that opened up my mind and set my imagination to work^ 
I had no companion, but the villagers were a sociable, 
people and I interested myself in their interests. Some of < 
the scenes come back to me as I write. There was the shop 

136 
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where Lizzie Nelson's mother (such a dot of a woman, yet 
plump and solid as one of her own sacks of flour) dispensed 
the varied contents of her crowded store. It was a tiny 
place, and so low that I was always hitting my head against 
the hams and pans and whitewash brushes that hung down 
from the wooden ceiling, to the dismay of Lizzie and her 
mother but the vast deUght of their customers. It was a 
rare spot for the study of hmnan nature, because everybody 
came to it for supplies. Here, in addition to such neces- 
saries as tallow candles and woollen comforters, greens and 
groceries, you could obtain the famous Cure-all in shiUing 
bottles that accounted for the infrequency of the doctor's 
visits ; and here you could — ^and did — ^receive admonitions 
on wasteful expenditure and the sin of thriftlessness for 
which no charge was made, and which did not tend to fill 
Mother Nelson's money-box. I have spent hours in the 
shop and the Uttle room behind, helping Lizzie to straighten 
out the tangled accounts in what Mrs. Nelson proudly called 
her ledger. 

Memories of a rougher kind, but still pleasurable, group 
themselves about the shop at the corner where the youths of 
the village regaled themselves with hot pies each week-end 
and flung feeble and age-worn jokes across the room for the 
beneflt of the old pie-man, who never appeared to hear them. 

" However far off did ta stand, Silas, when tha chucked 
t' meat in ? Tha must ha' been i' t' doorhoil, lad, wi' a 
strong wind blowing." I hear it now, and the laughter that 
always accompanied it ; and I smile as I smiled then. 

All sorts foregathered there, and I got into the habit of 
joining them because I was at first lonely and restless and 
afterwards because I found it to be a gathering-ground of 
incident and experience quaintly and even coarsely ex- 
pressed, from which I collected thoughts that fumishe^l 
my mind and greatly enriched it. During these peaceful 
yeai*s I began to see visions of a new world where the 
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spinning and manufacturing of webs of life might rival in 
interest the mechanical processes in Mr. Middleton's mills. 

Mr. Truman remained my friend but adhered to his 
resolution to let me go my own way, and I never came near 
to filling Victoria's place. Every success the girl gained 
threw him into a state of excitement and kindled a light in 
his eye that did not soon die down ; and when she came over 
during vacation he was eager for her company and put her 
through an examination that would have exhausted most 
people's patience. Such visits were all too short for me, 
because Victoria managed to pick up work in London which 
paid her expenses and kept her, as she expressed it, " near 
the heart of things." When she did happen to be at home 
for more than a week or so she went back to the mill and 
took her place at the loom as she had done formerly, and 
did it without affectation ; but she looked for the beginning 
of a new term as sick folk look for the morning. 

Mother and I came closer to each other, too, in those 
years, and I did my best, consciously and of set purpose, to 
make her fed that there need be no constraint between us ; 
yet I knew, and it hurt me to know it, that I was a stranger 
in my mother's home ; and every upward step I took 
brought pain as well as pride to the one who loved me more 
than any other, and who, as I was to learn later, nursed a 
great fear at her heart. I realised something of it at the 
time, but I know now how heavy the burden was that she 
carried and how bravely she struggled to conceal it from me. 

I did indeed make rapid progress in many ways during 
those years, aad not least in my mastery of the business and 
in the favour of my employer. I became known in the mills 
as the " young gailer " and really occupied that position, 
though it had never been formally assigned to me ; and I was 
on good terms with Joss and aU the " hands." I was al- 
most equally fortunate at the Broadbeck end, though Tom 
Greening gave only a grudging assent to the arrangement 
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by which he had to take instructions from " a lad/' and I 
alwa3rs felt that I might some day stir up the slumbering 
volcano. I had the good will, too, of our customers, to all 
of whom I became well known, as I called upon them 
regularly ; and I saw with growing clearness the factors 
that made for Mr. Middleton's success and failure. The 
blunt business men of Yorkshire and Lancashire are not the 
sort to conceal their opinion of a man's employer or to 
choose smooth words for the expression of them. 

My reports were frequently given in the drawing-room at 
" The Hollies," for I often returned to the warehouse after 
Mr. Middleton had left, and he was alwa3rs impatient of 
delay ; always, too, on the watch for that turn in the tide 
that should carry *' fancies " into obhvion and bring in a 
flood of orders for the plain goods that were accmnulating 
in his warehouse by thousands. The Middletons dined in 
the middle of the day in the old-fashioned provincial way, 
and had a substantial tea at half-past six. I often joined 
them at the evening meal, and was received, so far as my 
employer was concerned, on a footing of absolute equality ; 
but Mrs. Middleton was never more than well-disposed, and 
her rather stately meinner and too-sweet smile disconcerted 
me at first. She became ill and irritable towards the end of 
the period and had a certain asperity of manner that re- 
acted on her husband and made things uncomfortable all 
round. 

I saw comparatively little of Mary Everard at first, for 
before Victoria went to London she had been sent to what 
was called in those days a " finishing school " at Spa, 
and was at home only in the holida)^ ; but later on she was 
almost always present and I was never quite at ease in her 
company. 

She was invariably affable, and when she showed me her 
plants or her paintings it was entirely without patronage ; 
but I still retained my boyish feeling that she belonged to 
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another world, and I could not help being self-conscious and 
awkward. Still, I enjoyed the evenings I spent with all 
three, and as I got to know my master through and through 
(or so I thought) my r^ard for him increased, even though I 
knew him to be a compound of amazing inconsistencies and 
unaccountable crotchets. 

More than three years had gone by when an incident 
occurred that marked the beginning of a new era. It had 
been arranged that I should stay the night at "The 
Hollies," as I was to leave by an early train for Manchester 
on the morrow. 

Mr. Middleton was beginning to be anxious about business 
— and there was good cause for it — ^and we were in the 
midst of an earnest conversation in the dining-room when 
Alderman Blunt was announced. The alderman was the 
only man amongst our customers who showed me no cor- 
diality, and if he disliked me, as I daresay he did, I certainly 
wasted no love upon him. 

I glanced inquiringly at Mr. Middleton, but he motioned 
me to sit still, and Mr. Blunt took the easy-chair that was 
assigned him and put his feet upon the fender with an air of 
appreciative comfort. 

He was undeniably a fine-looking man ; erect still, firm 
of flesh and not much wrinkled in spite of his eighty-one 
years. The same hard note was in his voice ; the same 
pompous manner distinguished him. He was a little stouter 
and his hair was very white now ; otherwise there was no 
great alteration from the Baldwin Blunt I had first met six 
years before. 

He glanced round the room and said with what I cho9« to 
consider offensive condescension : 

" It's not a bad little room, this, David, but I wondw 
your father did not provide a library wh«a be built the houtt. 
Still, this is cosy." 

Nothing could have been cosier. Heavy curtains were 
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drawn across the window ; the fire blazed cheerfully in the 
grate, and a pink glow from the silk-shaded lamp gave 
warmth to the silver on the sideboard and the oil paintings 
on the wall, as well as to the grey heads of the two men who 
faced each other on the hearth. 

Mr. Middleton was not very gracious. " My father kept 
most of his books in his safe/' he said ; " and his library 
was his office. What books he bought for home reading 
didn't need a room to themselves." 

Mr. Blunt nodded. " That is true, David, perfectly true. 
Your father was a man of one Book, but it was the Book : 
the Book of Books. ' Diligent in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord ' — that sums up your father admirably." 

Mr. Middleton's chin was at danger point, and his Lips 
remained closed. 

" If he had smoked, David," the alderman continued 
pleasantly, " it would have been different. He might have 
had a combination of smoke-room and library; but a 
library is a useful place in which to transact business, and 
it has, perhaps, an air of greater privacy." 

" We're private enough here," returned my master, with 
more harshness of tone than his neighbour's remark seemed 
to warrant, " and Louis is safe enough, if you're thinking 
of him." Deference had given place to defiance, and as I 
looked at Mr. Middleton's face I noted the care lines on his 
forehead and the frown on his brow, and saw for the first 
time that his cheeks were pale and somewhat hollow, and 
that there was a sinking at the temples that accentuated the 
expression of anxiety. He had still an abundance of steel- 
grey hair, though his beard was getting thin ; yet, coupling 
one fact with another, I became aware that my master, 
strong-willed as he was, was begiiming to feel the weight of 
his burden. 

" My father was like his son in one respect " he con- 
tinued sourly. " He had more sense than to put money 
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into a pipe and set a match to it. It didn't afford him any 
pleasure to sit in a chair and watch his profits curl up to the 
ceiling in smoke." 

Mr. Blunt's eyes were half-dosed and his hands were 
folded over the lower part of his waistcoat. He disr^arded 
the challenge and replied blandly : 

" ' The substance of a diligent man is precious/ David. 
That is the word of the wise king, and your father knew 
its truth." i 

I saw the sudden jerk of the head and knew that Mr. 
Middleton was letting himself go. 

" Yes," he replied, " I'm not quite sure that my father 
would have parted with his substance as you have per- 
suaded me to part with mine. I'm going to be frank with 
you, Mr. Blunt. Louis and I were talking about it when 
you came in, and I say to you, as I said to him, I'm uneasy 
about these long-date bill transactions, and your new 
proposals are going to make matters ten times worse." 

" I am sorry to hear you say so, David, very sorry. Your 
father trusted me. I think I may say without exaggeration 
that he certainly did trust me. And the ground of his 
confidence was that he knew me. I should have liked to 
think that his son — ^but I will not pursue that thought." 

Mr. Blunt spoke reproachfully, and the expression on his 
face was plainly intended to convey the impression that he 
was deeply pained, but striving hard to be patient and sub- 
missive. He opened his eyes a very Uttle to see what effect 
his words and attitude were having. 

Mr. Middleton was not looking at him, and his voice lost 
none of its hardness : 

" My father didn't know what worry meant. In his day 
3^u did a home-trade business, and you paid every month as 
regularly as the pay-day came round." 

" Your father cast his care upon the Lord, David." 

" And you cast yours upon me," retorted my master 
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warmly. " I wonder what my father would have said if 
you had gone to him as you have come to me, and told him 
that you were unable to meet the bills which fell due the 
next day, and asked him to accept pa3anent with other bills 
drawn upon firms abroad whom he knew nothing about. 
I fancy my father would have jibbed, and I teU you straight 
I don't like it." 

The alderman sighed and spoke with exaggerated 
patience. It is unlikely that he had ever been inside a 
theatre, but he was a superb actor : 

" The worst of you, David, is that you have no enterprise, 
no prevision. I explained to you quite clearly when I 
began this export business three or four years ago that it 
would require a good deal of capital, and that there might be 
little delays in payment occasionally. I offered you, if you 
remember — I think I am stating the facts correctly — ^a 
share in the new venture. I was willing to make you, in 
effect, a sleeping partner ; but you declined. I am right, I 
believe, when I state that your own remark was that you 
were ' no speculator.' " 

He again opened his eyes a little more widely and 
glanced inquiringly at the moody man opposite. 
WeU ? " repUed Mr. Middleton. 
You were good enough to express your willingness, 
however," continued the alderman smoothly, " to assist me 
in any legitimate way, and you accepted large contracts 
from me on terms of deferred payment. I trust this 
recapitulation of mine is correct — ^if not, I hope you will put 
me right ; but I think it is correct, and our young friend 
will take note of it. Very well. Since that time you have 
sold me thousands of pieces — ^many thousands — ^and I have 
paid you for them. I charge my memory but I do not 
remember that I have failed to pay j^u in any one 
instance — I think not." 

I could see that my master's patience was being sorely 
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tried, but out of respect for his friend he sought to restrain 
himself. He could not, however, refrain from interrupting 
him. 

" Why waste all these words, Mr. Blunt ? I haven't 
disputed all this. But put yourself in my place. My father 
prided himself on always maintaining a balance at his 
bankers. I don't believe even you would have induced him 
to seek an overdraft ; and I've inherited his disposition. 
But I've had to do it. I don't distrust you ; you were my 
father's friend and you are mine, and I have always known 
you to be an honourable and God-fearing man. But look 
where you are placing me I First of all you give me three- 
months' bills ; then six-months' ; and all the time your 
orders are crowding in on me. I've got to pay my hands 
every week, and my accounts every month. I'm bound to 
rely on these Ulls being met when they are due ; and now 
you come to me at the very last moment and ask me to 
accept others drawn upon these houses in Australia, South 
Africa, and the Lord knows where." 

" Sh I sh I David," interrupted the other, in a shocked 
tone of voice ; " you are getting hot. Do not use that Name 
lightly. I am listening to you quite sympathetically, but 
— ^if you please, David." He extended one open hand in 
mild disapproval. 

Mr. Middleton bit his lip. " It doesn't alter facts, 
anyhow," he said. ** When I send these bills in ru bet my 
bankers kick. I've confidence enough in you, but my bank 
manager has intimated as plainly as is wise of him that in 
his opinion I am treading on dangerous ground, and " 

" Stop a minute, David, if you please. Just one moment 
before we proceed further." The alderman paused for a 
few seconds, until he had got rid of something that seemed 
to be choking him. " Am I to understand that they doubt 
the solvency of Blunt, Sharpe & Co. ? Does your bank 
manager know Baldwin Blunt ? I had flattered myself — 
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I fear I have been too simple — ^but I really had flattered 
myself that my character was not unknown to my fellow- 
townsmen. I have lived among them for eighty-two 
years, and if I am as keenly interested in business as ever 
I was, I trust I have not lost my probity — ^I hope I have 
not." 

" Of course he knows you/' replied Mr. Middleton with 
returning impatience ; " but, frankly, he suggests — ^and he 
is not by himself, I assure you — ^that you are going to get 
your fingers badly burned if you are not careful ; and he 
wants me to be out of it. These bank chaps may be 
suspicious, but they often know more than they are at 
liberty to tell." 

Mr. Blunt dosed his eyes altogether, perhaps to conceal 
the look of apprehension which this plain statement was 
calculated to produce ; but he was master of his features, 
and whatever there may have been of inward commotion 
was not reflected upon the surface. 

" I am sorry to have to trouble j^u, David," he said. 
" It pains me ; and it especially pains me, not so much that 
your bankers but that the son of my old friend should be 
influenced by the spiteful tittle-tattle of envious com- 
petitors." He carried two fingers to his eye and moved 
them slowly across his cheek as if to wipe away an in- 
voluntary tear before he continued in a low voice, " But 
we are told to expect it — I ought not to be surprised — I will 
try to be patient and even cheerful. ' In the world ye 
shaU have tribulation ' ; I think that is the word — 
tribulation." 

The alderman knew his man. That was why he had 
called upon him in his home instead of at the office. He 
would not have hesitated, of course, to use these weapons 
anywhere ; but none knew better than he that at some times 
and in some places they seemed to lose their edge, whilst 
under other circumstances they could be employed with 
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great effect. Here in the dining-room of " The Hollies," 
still permeated with the religion and spirit of the elder 
David, his sword became keen and two-edged. 

"God knows that I am beginning to understand the 
meaning of the word/' said my master gloomily. 

" ' Many are the a£9ictions of the righteous/ David, but 
we are promised deUverance, you know — we are promised 
deliverance." 

" Are we ? " said Mr. Middleton. " But some of the best 
men haven't found it down here. You can say what you 
like, Mr. Blunt, but we don't always get deliverance ; and 
things are beginning to worry me. It isn't just your affairs. 
I've twenty thousand pieces eating their heads off in interest 
in the warehouse, and I can't sell 'em — at any rate I can't 
get my price for them, and they stop there until I do. I 
can't sleep, what with one thing and another ; and Ruth 
is failing." 

He sighed heavily and bent his head over his knees. 

" I'm sorry for you, David," repUed his friend, as he 
rose; "you are grievously afOicted; but there is one 
word of cheer I can leave with you. It is the word of 
Eliphaz the Temanite : ' Behold, happy is the man whom 
God correcteth, therefore despise not thou the chastening 
of the Almighty : for He maketh sore and bindeth up : He 
woundeth and His hands make whole.' Read the whole 
passage for yourself, David, and do not let correction 
destroy your faith in God's Word. I have proved its truth 
and you may do so : ' thou shalt come to thy grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of com cometh in in his season.' " 

" I don't know about that," said Mr. Middleton as he 
also rose. " If this sort of thing continues I shall go down 
to my grave before I am much older. However, send me 
in the new bills to-morrow and I'll make the best of it." 

Mrs. Middleton had gone to bed when we went into the 
drawing-room, and Mary was quick to notice the worn ex- 
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pression on her uncle's face. She said nothing for a moment 
but bent down and stirred the fire into a merry blaze. Mr. 
Middleton stretched out his hands to it and Mary sat down 
on the soft white rug, and laying her arms across his knee, 
looked up into his face. 

" Now teU me/' she said coaxingly. 

" TeU you what, puss ? " he answered, whilst the doud 
lifted visibly. " There's always worry in business, Moll." 

" Does Mr. Blunt worry you ? " she persisted. 

" He has done," Mr. Aliddleton admitted ; " but you've 
no need to bother your head about it. He assures me that 
it is all right." 

" And I suppose he supports the assurance with Scripture 
in the usual way," said Mary ; and as her uncle shook his 
head in reproof she continued, " I'm sorry, unde, but 
there's something about the worthy alderman that always 
stirs the mud up in my feelings, and I can't hdp it. He's 
the most remarkaUe man I ever knew for quoting Scripture, 
and if he wanted you to get rid of me he'd find a text to 
prove that you ought to do it." 

Mr. Middleton's lips had been framing for a remon- 
strance, but Mary's dosing words sent a twinkle into his 
eyes and he said with a chuckle : 

" That's easily done — I can do it myself. ' No man can 
serve two masters.' " He bent down and stopped her 
protest with his Ups. 



CHAPTER XXI 

MR. laDDLETON EXAMINES HIS STOCK 

PEOPLE were in the habit of sa3dng that they were 
too accustomed to David Middieton's eccentricities 
to be astonished at the report of anything he did ; 
but everybody was surprised when in the spring of the 
following year he suddenly let " The Hollies/' furnished, and 
took up his abode permanently at Brier Dene. I daresay 
a variety of causes contributed to this step, but the one 
that stood in the forefront of his explanations was the state 
of Mrs. Middleton's health. Looked at from that point of 
view it was, I am sure, an impulsive and ill-advised decision, 
for the Mill House stood on low ground, was isolated and 
gloomy, and on all but the brightest days the sturoundings 
were calculated to depress an invalid who had been accus- 
tomed to the fresh breezes of "The Heights," and the 
frequent visits of friendly neighbours. Still, Mrs. Middle- 
ton seemed quite satisfied, and as the arrangement worked 
well for me I ought not to charge Providence with mis- 
management. One thing I had noticed : that my master 
liked the house and was alwa3rs most cheerful and reason- 
able when he was living there. He V/as king at Brier Dene, 
with subjects who willingly acknowledged his kingship, and 
he was thus enabled to exercise a benevolent autocracy that 
gave him the warm and comfortable feelings of a kindly 
patriarch. His maids soon found the situation too lonely, 
and left, but country girls were easily found in those da3^ to 
take their place, and there was always Marshall to fall 
back upon. 

i6S 
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Marshall was an unmarried man, and he transferred 
himself and his few belongings to Brier Dene — as he would 
have transferred them to any part of the globe where his 
master was removing — with the indifferent remark that one 
place was as good as another, for aught he knew. Marshall 
had many of the qualities of an old house-dog. He could 
snap and snarl on slight provocation, but he was faithful to 
the master whose house was his home ; and I believe he 
would have given his life for him. 

I saw a great deal of the sturdy little coachman now, 
partly because the victoria was often at my disposal for 
business purposes, and also because he was a frequent visitor 
at Seth's cottage. The two were old friends, though they 
differed greatly in their views on politics and religion and in 
their outlook on life ; and I spent scores of hours in listening 
to their debates and their frank expressions of opinion on the 
politics of statesmen and the deeds and misdeeds of all sorts 
and conditions of men. Mr. Middleton and his affairs were 
often under discussion, and on those occasions I abstained 
from taking part, though no disloyal words towards our 
employer ever passed the lips of either man in my hearing. 

There was, however, criticism in plenty, and it extended 
to the firm's customers. 

Mr. Blunt was heartily disliked and distrusted by both. 

" Him ! " said Marshall, the very first time the alderman's 
name was mentioned in my presence. " Gimme a bladder 
an' some oil an' sawdust an' I'll make a better man mjrself . 
Bah ! " 

He had removed his short pipe and now turned down the 
comers of his mouth with an expression of supreme disgust, 
and Seth's eyes twinkled humorously. 

" You'd 'ave to leave room for some wind, John," he 
suggested. 

Marshall's face was that of a man who has swallowed 
something unusually bitter. 

M 
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" He rises my bile whenever I see the old h3^pocrite/' he 
said. 

John I " said Susan wamingly. 
He is one/' maintained Marshall. " He'd sell his soul 
for brass an* wrap it up in a page out o* t' Bible." 

" An' a Uttle Bible 'ud be big enough, I reckon," said Seth. 

There was a pause and then Seth continued : 

" I don't know if I should call him an 'ypoaitt exactly. 
He's one o' them, if I reckon 'im up right, 'at deceive their 
own selves. I'm sure 'e thinks 'e's a good man." 

Marshall's pipe was in use again and he did not trouble to 
remove it as he said : 

" I can do wi' good 'uns, an' I can do wi' bad 'uns if 
they're genuine, but shoddy Christians makes me want to 
spit out." 

" There's them 'at calls David an '5^pocrite," said Seth, 
as if to draw his companion. 

" There's them as calls good worsted shoddy," replied 
Marshall, " but it fetches its own price i' t' market." Then 
with an abrupt change of tone he continuedi " How do 
you think David's looking, Seth ? " 

Seth glanced at the clock, then turned to Susan. " If I 
was you, lass," he said, " I'd be getting to bed. Sit ye still 
while I get t' bottle ready, an' then you can take your 
time." 

The hot-water bottle was a new acquisition and was 
warming in the oven. Seth removed it and filled it from 
the kettle on the hob ; and it was not until he returned froip 
assisting his wife a quarter-hour later that the conversation 
was continued. 

" He's looking badly, is David," said Seth, when his 
slippered feet were again on the fender ; " but I darsen't 
siy so i' front 0' Susan. Dear heart, she'd fret 'er eyes out." 

Marshall nodded. " He's ageing fast, if you ask me/' be 
remarked. " Is yon Blunt at t* bottom of it ? " 
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Seth looked at me. He suspected, but he knew that I 
was better informed than any. I merely smiled. 

" He caps me, does David," said Seth, ignoring the direct 
question. "He's changed this last toathri year. He's 
same as a man 'at's carrying a load 'at he persuades 'issdf 
isn't there. It bends 'im, but he'll go on cheerful if it 
breaks 'im." 

Marshall looked thoughtfully at me. " Louis says 
naught," he grunted, " but if all they tell me is right, David 
won't keep up wi' t' times, an' if he won't there's an end 
on't. He'll be left i' t' muck at t' finish." 

" I 'ope not," said Seth ; " but it worries me a bit. I 
don't know 'at I've said it afore, but I've oft thought latdy 
'at religion 'ud go down a deal better wi' folks ii it were 
mixed wi' a bit o' gumption. He's got a maggot o' some 
sort in his 'ead, 'as David, an' if his religion had ha' been 
stiffened wi' gumption it couldn't ha' thrived. But I 
can't fairly bottom him this time." 

" Nor nob'dy else," said Marshall, as he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and rose to leave. 

I thought of these words when I entered the private office 
at Broadbeck the next morning. Tom Greening had just 
been sent for and I followed him in. 

" Good-momin', Mr. David," he was saying. " You're 
not lookin' partic'lar first-dass this momin'." 

" I daresay I'm looking as well as I fed," replied Mr. 
Middleton, handing me a letter as he spoke. " Who the 
dickens can be well when there's nothing but worry and 
bother the day through ? Was there anything wrong with 
that hundred-piece lot we sent to Manchester the other 
day ? " 

" Not 'at I know on," said Tom ; " we didn't open 'em 
out, of course, but they seemed rej^ enough. Are they 
grumblin' about 'em ? " 

"They are sending every blessed piece back. They 
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won't have them at any price, as they are mildewed, they 
say, until they are rotten." 

The anxious look that spread over Tom's face was 
reflected, I am sure, in mine. Mr. Hiddleton was looking at 
him keenly. 

" It'll be a mess if ther's owt in it." said Tom. " We've 
hed them pieces stacked in t' far comer o' t' ware'us for ten 
year if we've hed 'em a day. I wor fain an' thankful to see 
t' pile lowered, but if mildew's getten' intul 'em it'll be the 
devil." 

Three years earlier this observation would not have 
passed unchallenged, and if it did so now I have no doubt it 
was because it accorded with Mr. Middleton's own ideas of 
cause and effect. Many a man who professes to have no 
personal dealings with the devil has no objection to his 
employment as a whipping-boy. 

" But how on earth can they be mildewed, Tom ? " he 
inquired. " The place is dry enough, surely ? If it isn't 
it ought to have been seen to." 

" T' place is as dry as a bone for owt I can see," replied 
Tom ; " but just come up, Mr. David, an' look round for 
yersdf. Every room's rammed an' jammed wi' pieces 
while there's no gettin' at 'em. I'm fast where to put 
t' stuff when it's 'livered — ^reyt fast I am." 

We went upstairs and Mr. Middleton looked with his own 
eyes upon the result of his generosity and stubbornness. 
He had kept his looms going and his hands employed at a 
heavy cost. From floor to ceiling the rooms were full of 
pieces, and the passages between the various stacks were 
bardy wide enough to admit a man. As he went from room 
to room, taking down a piece here and there and examining 
it, his gloom deepened. 

" There isn't air enough," he said. 

"Ther's as much as we can give 'em," replied Tom. 
"T' walls isn't same as bellowses: ye can't shove 'em 
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out. When t' room's full it's full, an' ther's an end 
on t. 

The argument was too obvious to be contradicted, and 
Mr. Middleton said nothing, but took do.wn another piece 
and turned over its folds. 

" Ye'll find nowt wrong there, Mr. David. It'll be when 
we come to oppen out yond at t' back 'at's been piled up for 
years 'at we shall 'appen get t' wind knocked out on us. 
An' it's no easy job gettin' at 'em." 

" They'll have to be got at," said Mr. Middleton with 
decision ; " by hook or by crook ; so you can make up 
your mind to it." 

" It took us two days to get at yond 'under'd 'at we sent 
off," commented Tom rather sourly. " Louis would 'ave 
t' oldest stock sent t' first " 

" I think you had better begin and call him * Mister ' 
Louis," said Mr. Middleton irritably ; and Tom looked up 
in surprise and then muttered something under his breath. 

" What are you growling about now ? " shouted his 
master, with considerable temper. " Am I to be sworn at 
and looked black at because I give an order ? You'd better 
go down and sit in my chair, Tom Greening, and manage my 
business. Confound it I men are never satisfied in these 
days unless they turn master." And he tossed the piece 
on to the pile and strode towards the door. 

Before he reached it, however, he stopped and then turned 
back. " I'm out of sorts to-day, Tom," he said, as the man 
did not look round but went on adjusting the cover on the 
stack of pieces ; " what stock have we in the far room ? " 

" Mr. Turner has t' partic'lars," repUed Tom ; and Mr. 
Middleton had the good sense to leave him. 

We went back to the private office, and I was told to 
draw a chair up to the desk. 

" Louis," said Mr. Middieton, " I think things get 
blacker and blacker. I'm worried until I'm ill, and yet I 
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can't help myself. Blunt's bills were bad enough, but if 
the stock is spoiling my cup's getting full." 

" The blackest night ends/' I said as cheerfully as I 
could ; " but in this case, Mr. Middleton, we shall have to 
give the morning a lift. If I were you I wouldn't take any 
more orders from Blunts' just now. There are rumours 
about them, and we ought to be careful." 

Mr. Middleton pondered this for a minute and then 
said: 

" Well, rumours or no rumours, we're in and we can't get 
out. They can't meet the bills, and I can't, so I've got to 
take these others ; and meanwhile their account is growing. 
I'm certain the bank will protest, but the bank can go to 
Jericho. If I could only sell off a big lump of stock I 
shouldn't worry about Blunts'." 

*' That's what I mean by ' giving the morning a lift ' — 
the light Ues in that direction," I said. 

" You're too poetical for me, Louis," said my master, 
though he smiled a little ; " but I know your meaning. 
Find me a customer and I'll sell any minute." 

*' I can find you a customer," I said pointecUy. 

" I call a man a customer who is wiUing to pay my price. 
Any fool can give his stuff away, but I'm in business to sell 



mine." 



I looked at him steadily. " Do you know how much 
stock we have ? " I asked. 

" I told Blunt we must have twenty thousand pieces." 

" We have over thirty thousand, and if we don't sell them 
soon we shall not sell tiiem at aU." 

'* Yes, we shall," he replied sharply ; " and we shall sell 
them at my price. Why, bless your life, man, goods like 
those are bread and butter on the market — ^people are bound 
to have 'em. They've been gorging themselves on these 
daft fancies for the last year or two and they're gorging 
themselves yet, but they'll sicken of that diet in a bit, and 
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then it'll be my turn. It's only a question of how long I 
can afford to hold, and this confounded business of Blunts' L 
the very dickens." 

For a moment I said nothing, and then, " I must tell you 
once more I'm afraid you're mistaken, Mr. Middleton, about 
the sale reviving. You're sending me round now and I feel 
the pidse of the market. These goods have been bread and 
butter, I know, but they are so no longer. I've already 
told you why they've gone out. I wish you would sell 
them. If you'll only take Hartley's offer we can send five 
thousand away this week." 

Mr. Middleton's chin went up. " I've told you, Louis, 
I'll accept the price he offered to give twelve months ago. 
I won't take less, if they rot in the place." 

" He won't give it," I replied. " Frankly, I'm sure he 
can't. The demand gets less and less, and our only chance 
is to get rid of them whilst there is any demand at all. And 
just think of the loss of interest on capital in addition." 

" I don't forget it," he said sourly. " At the same time I 
don't agree with you, Louis. You mean well, but you're 
yoimg and inexperienced, and these chaps get round you. 
All they want is to get these goods at their own price and 
then they'll have the laugh at us. But David Middleton 
wasn't born yesterday." 

I was not convinced ; but I was a young man, after all, 
and there were limits to argument. " But what about this 
mildew ? " I ventured. 

He became uneasy again. " It may be nothing but a 
ruse to get a big allowance," he suggested ; " but it makes 
me very anxious." 

" Mr. Middleton," I ventured once more, " sell this lot to 
Hartley and let me find you customers for the rest." 

"At my price, Louis," he said, stiffening. " I've come 
down ten per cent. ; I'm hanged if I'll come down another 
penny." 
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I changed the subject. " The ' Reliable's ' man was at 
the Upper Mill again yesterday afternoon." 

** Oh, was he ? Then they've come to their 
senses ? " 

" They haven't altered their decision. He looked round 
the place once more, but he says no insurance company 
would do better than they offer." 

" Then they'll lose it, that's all." He rose and kicked 
the waste-paper basket into one comer of the room and 
began to pace to and fro. " They'll find they've caught a 
Tartar this time, Louis. Now listen to me. If the fellow 
calls again and wants to discuss the matter send him here. 
I'll handle it myself. Why, confound it, we've paid the 
same premium on the two mills for more years than I can 
count, and if the beggars think I'm going to pay half as 
much more just because I've put an engine into the Upper 
Mill they're mistaken. It's robbery, that's what it is. 
There's no sense or reason in it." 

" Well, it isn't as much as that," I said, smiling. " They 
think the risk is much greater with an engine than with 
water power, and they are asking " 

" I don't care what they think," he interposed ; " it's 
extortion pure and simple. I've said I won't pay it and I 
won't. I'm already spending a small fortune on insurance. 
Look what this place costs me I I've got to cover all this 
blessed stock, and now the beggars want to double the mill 
premiums. I'll see them at Jericho first." 

I said nothing for a moment, knowing he could not be 
handled in this mood. Then I asked when the premiums 
fell due. -* ' ^ 

There's a month or two yet," he replied carelessly. 

You'll see they'll moderate their tone when the time for 
renewal actually arrives. When you've Uved as long as I 
have, Louis, you'll know the meaning of bluff. I can see it 
coming : I can smell it before I see it." 
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Again I changed the subject. " What about these new 
designs of mine ? " I asked. 

Mr, Middleton's mood shifted. He laughed out, and 
turning his chair to the fire, sat down again. 

" You're a very modest fellow, Louis, but you like a word 
of praise now and then, and won't miss it for want of asking 
for it." 

I daresay I flushed. " You misunderstand me/' I said. 
" I merely want to know if we are to go on with them. I 
could sell fifty times as many as we can turn out." 

" I hate the beastly things," he replied ; " but I'm bound 
to say you have turned out some fine stuff ; Blunt's man 
was saying so yesterday. I'm blest if I know where you 
get your designs from." 

*' I'm certain we can secure the fancy trade if you'll 
consent to launch out," I said emphatically ; " but we've 
got to get rid of this big stock first." 

" Well," he said, " go gently, Louis. You think fancies 
will last, and I don't ; but we'll put in a few more jacquards 
and give you a chance. I suppose that's what you're 
after ? " 

I smiled and said, " I hope I shan't be your ruin, Mr. 
Middleton." 

" Do you believe in luck yet, Louis ? " he inquired with 
apparent irrelevance. 

Again I smiled and shook my head. 

" Lots of fellows would say the luck was against me just 
now," he continued. 

I knew what I would have said if I had dared. I would 
have told him that stupidity and wilful blindness and pride 
were the evil influences that were urging him on to disaster, 
together with a fanatical trustfulness which even his own 
judgment condemned. But my mouth was closed and I 
said nothing. 

" I've been pretty well off," he went on, " but what if I 
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should be called upon to lose my money ? What if I 
should have to tread the path of hmniliation ? What if all 
my friends should forsake me, and I should go down to the 
grave stripped of all I have ? " 

He seemed to take a melancholy pleasure in the thought, 
and I fdt troubled. 

" But surdy you're not seriously concerned," I said ; 
" or you wouM sell these pieces and relieve the strain. 
You're not well, or you wouldn't have these gloomy fore- 
bodings. You needa't lose your money ; but even if you 
should I know one who wouldn't f<M3ake you." 

Mr. Mid<ttetom hdd out his hand and laughed. " I don't 
believe you would, Louis. I trust you more than I can 
explain to myself. I don't say I'm seriously concerned, 
thouf h this succession of annoyances bothers me and turns 
my thoughts in that direction. However, ruin is a long way 
off yet, but if it should ever come I think I could face it ; 
and if anything shoidd haj^ien to me I trust you to look 
after my wife and Mary." v 

" Why, of course," I said ; " but I don't like to hear you 
speak in this way. You must pull yourself together, sir." 

" All right, Louis," he said, rising. " Heard aught of Vic 
lately ? Haven't you two made up your minds yet when 
you're going to be married ? " 

I reddened and shook my head. " It hasn't got as far 
as that," I said. 



CHAPTER XXII 

MARY VISITS MY MOTHER 

HOWEVER badly things went — and they went very 
badly during the next few weeks — Mr. Middleton 
managed to maintain an outward show of 
cheerfulness ; and whilst my own spirits sank as I studied the 
situation and realised its perils, I marvelled at my em- 
ployer's attitude and could not determine whether it was 
faith or wilful blindness that sustained him. 

During the early days of May many circumstances com- 
bined to depress me, for in addition to the ever-present 
financial anxiety we were having difficulties at the mills 
owing to a virulent epidemic of influenza which laid low 
whole families at a time and made it almost impossible to 
keep the looms going. Bella and Tilda were of the number 
who succumbed, and before either of them was able to leave 
her bed, mother, who had been looking after them, broke 
down too. 

I was at my wits' end to know what to do, for there were 
few professional nurses in those days, and though neighbours 
were very obliging in times of emergency, the number of 
those who were able to lend a helping hand was quite in- 
adequate to present requirements. I did my best, but, as 
mother had observed, I was rather a helpless sort of person 
in the house, and it was well for us both that Mary Everard 
became our good angel. 

I remember how bright and cold the day was, and how 
the blood was tingling in my veins as I walked smartly 
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through the wood on my way home from the Upper Mill. It 
was Saturday and the middle of May, and the wood was be- 
witching in its loveliness. There was one far-extending 
patch of bluebells, so exquisitely delicate in its colouring as 
the light fell upon it, filtering through the yellow-green 
foliage of the beech and the darker masses of sycamore and 
horse-chestnut, that I have never forgotten it, and it has 
come back to me through the years as a scene out of fairy- 
land. Just at the fork of the path I met Mary, and in an- 
swer to her inquiries told her how awkwardly we were fixed. 

The question had been perfunctory, but with the answer 
there came an abrupt change. A look of real concern came 
into her eyes, and she reflected for a moment with the air of 
one who was accustomed to make prompt decisions. 

" I will come to see her about half-past two," she said. 

I protested vehemently, but she brushed all protests aside 
with a far-away imitation of her uncle's manner. " Aunt 
Ruth's got it," she explained, '' and a nurse is looking 
after her, so I'm not wanted. And if it has to be it will be," 
she continued, with that fatalistic philosophy which most of 
us condenm and yet practise ; " for I've been into four sick 
homes this morning already, and a fifth won't make any 
difference." 

I watched her from behind a screen of bushes as she 
swung down the path, with grace in her every movement, 
in every line of her slightly-built figure ; and my heart beat 
quickly at the thought of her visit. 

The doctor was just closing the door behind him as I 
reached home, and he delivered himself of some emphatic 
observations on the malevolence of a Providence that ran 
him off his feet and threatened to make him lose his head. 

" It's the very devil," he said, and I agreed with him as 
I had with Tom. " What are you going to do about your 
mother ? " he added in a tone of voice which suggested that 
I was entirely responsible for all shortcomings. ' ' She ought 
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to be poulticed and Where's that long-legged girl 

that used to be about ? " ^ 

I explained, teUing him at the same time that I would do 
what I could over the week-end, whereupon he heaped in- 
structions and admonitions upon me and turned in next 
door. " She only wants looking after and she'll do well 
enough," he called over his shoulder. " Your mother's too 
tough to be broken up by the flu. Keep her cheerful." 

lliat was more easily said than done, for when mother 
was ill her outlook was generally as cheery and promising as 
a blank wall ; but she did not fret for herself, but for the 
trouble and inconvenience she was causing. 

I said nothing about Mary's visit, fearing that it was too 
good to hope for, and after dinner I hurried up to Mrs. 
Nelson's for linseed meal. The stock was exhausted, how- 
ever, so I ran on to Bexleigh, to find on my return that 
Mary was in possession of the house. 

If that seems a strange way of putting it I can only plead 
that it exactly describes my feelings during the hours of that 
eventful afternoon. She came tripping down the steps at the 
sound of my entrance and met me with finger upraised in 
warning. " Your mother's dozing," she said. 

She was the prettiest sight imaginable as she stood for a 
moment or two listening with bent head at the foot of the 
stairs. She had removed her hat and coat, and I saw her as I 
had seen her often in her own home, but with a difference, 
for the humour of the situation had seized her and there was 
an air of ease and friendliness that banished constraint. 

" You've brought the meal ? " she asked. " Then well 
make the poultice when your mother wakes ; and now we'll 
tidy up." 

The way she said " we " thrilled me. It seemed too good 
to be true that I should be called upon to help a goddess to 
tidy a kitchen ; but I was to find that the goddess was a very 
practical young woman. 
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" Where does your mother keep her aprons ? " was the 
first question, and I grew hot as I reaUsed that I did not 
know. 

I drew out a small drawer in the dresser and a ripple of 
laughter greeted this revelation of my ignorance. " I'm sure 
she doesn't keep them in the knife-drawer/' she said. 
" What a man you are I Try the middle drawer down the 
side, or — ^no. 111 look myself. I'm not at all sure that 
you'd know an apron if you saw it." 

Talk about intuition I — she was right first time, and in 
another moment the apron was on, and her instinct led her 
to another drawer where the dusters were kept. " I'm 
afraid your mother spoils you," she remarked, "but 
I won't. Ill give you a lesson in housewifery. Now 
watch I " 

Watch I I should think I did watch. I daresay there 
were thousands of English girls who were fair» than she, 
but if she was not strikingly good-looking there was the 
subtle element of charm everjrwhere about her. The wine 
of life was in her eyes and the soul was reflected there as in 
a glass ; and in her mobile lips, curved like the bow of 
Cupid, there dwelt a smile that rippled easily into laughter, 
and brought an answering smile from mine, as a dear echo 
brings response from a dead wall of rock. 

" Now I'll slip upstairs and see if your mother is awake," 
she said, when we had been round the kitchen and every 
chair and shelf and ornament had received attention. 
" Take the kettle off when the water boils." 

She called for me after a while and I went upstairs. A 
bowl of primroses stood on the table near mother's bed. 
The soiled counterpane had been replaced by a dean white 
one (though I did not notice this until mother pointed it out 
to me), and Mary was giving finishing touches with the 
duster to the dressing-table and its belongings. 

" I think the Lord must have sent you," said mother with 
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a grateful sigh ; and as the remark had no reference to me I 
gave an unspoken but emphatic assent. 

When we went downstairs again I was instructed in the 
art of poultice-making, and whilst the poultice was being 
applied I made Mary a cup of tea. This was one of the 
things I could do, though in doing it I was obejdng a whis- 
pered injunction of mother ; and when the goddess came 
down she bantered me on my performance, and I ventured 
to banter her on her apron. Altogether the ice melted fast 
that afternoon in the temperature of our homely kitchen, 
and I believe we were both sorry when the time came for 
Mary to leave. 

'* But I'll come again to-morrow," she said. 

Of course I wished to take her home and of course she 
refused, laughing my suggestions of danger in the lonely 
wood to scorn, and I could not press my ofEer. She re- 
mained with me, however, long after she had gone, and 
shared with Victoria some confused and whimsical dreams 
that were not entirely pleasant. 

She came again the next day and was delighted with the 
improvement in mother, which she insisted was due to the 
effectiveness of my poultices ; and she allowed me to walk 
through the wood with her when she went home. She was so 
cheerful and chatty that I forgot all about barriers of rank, 
and I talked easily and lightheartedly myself. 

Then she put a question to me that disturbed my peace 
and embarrassed me for a moment or two. " Mr. Turner, I 
want you to tell me all about Unde David's business 
troubles ; if not now, at some other time. Will you ? " 

She had called me Mr. Turner ever since her return from 
school, but there are different ways of sapng prosaic things, 
and I detected a warmer intonation than I had ever noticed 
before, and was conscious of exhilaration even in my 
embarrassment. 
I tried to laugh the question off, but saw by the shadow 
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that spread over her eyes that I had made a mistake, and I 
f dt rebuked when she said : 

" I'm not a child, and I know there's something wrong, 
and I want you to tell me everything. I must know " — she 
gave an imperious movement to her head as she said it that 
made her queen again. " Unde laughs and treats me as if I 
were fourteen, but surdy you can see that I am grown up, 
and that I have a right to know what it is that is making an 
old man of him." 

Yes, I knew that she had grown up, and as I looked at her 
I knew for certain that it was something more than curiosity 
that had dictated the question, and I reaUsed dearly that 
she would have to be told. But when ? We had reached 
again the point where the path sloped abruptly down to the 
wooden bridge, and in less than five minutes we should be 
in sight of the HiU House. There was dearly no time for 
explanations that could not be hurried. 

I told her so, and suggested that we might follow the path 
along the top of the wood; but after a moment's hesitation 
she shook her head. It was Sunday afternoon and there were 
many couples in the wood ; it was not necessary for her to 
put her objection into words. 

" Some evening, perhaps," she said ; " when I call to see 
your mother. But you will tell me all, won't you ? I hate to 
be kept in the dark." She emphasised the word " hate " 
with another determined gesture, and I gave the promise. 

She stopped and hdd out her hand. 

" Thank you ever so much. I know I can trust you. You 
see, if I'm to help Unde David now that Aunt Ruth is so 
poorly I must know all, mustn't I ? " 

I bdieve I hdd the hand that she had lightly pressed away 
from my body as I walked slowly back, as though that mem- 
ber were of a different order from the rest ; but my thoughts, 
strangdy enough, were not of Mary Everard but of Victoria. 

In a few days mother had recovered suffidently to be able 
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to come downstairs, where Bella and 'Tilda were now able 
to render occasional help ; and one evening when we were 
alone she opened her heart to me. 

I have made it dear, I think, that mother's love for me, if 
not worn upon the sleeve, was genuine and deep-seated, and 
I know she was pleased that I had falsified the gloomy pre- 
dictions of earlier years, and shaken off much of the dreami- 
ness which I was supposed to have inherited from my father. 
It was a gratifying reflection in which she openly indulged at 
times, that this counteraction to inherited tendencies was to 
be attributed to the saving influences that came to me from 
*' her side." All her hopes for the future were bound up in 
me. Heaven was a possibiUty, remote and rather unthink- 
able, but Hell would be realised here if by any chance the cup 
of my happiness should be dashed to the ground and des- 
troyed. She entertained reverent feelings towards the Deity, 
though I do not suppose she would have been called a 
religious woman. After this evening I began to suspect that 
she had an idol, and was in danger of worshipping in secret 
at the shrine of her own son. 

She was leaning back in her chair with a faded red shawl 
over her shoulders, and I had squatted down on a low stool at 
her feet. All at once I felt her Angers running through my 
hair in the way I had liked when I was a child, and with a 
touch that was more tender than of old. I pressed her knee 
with my head in acknowledgment, and she said, as if it 
took her an effort to begin : 

" She's a grand lass, yon niece o' Mr. Middleton's, an' she's 
been a godsend, as you may say, this last wedc or so ; an' I 
hope I haven't said more nor I should ha' said, but your 
tongue starts o' galloping sometimes afore you can fairly 
get hold o' t' reins." 

I smiled. " What rash thing have you been saying ? 
Nothing very serious, I'm sure." 

" I got agate talking about you." 
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I grew hot and was glad my face was hidden from her. 
" That was a tame subject, anyhow/' I said with as much in- 
difference as I could throw into my voice. " It wouldn't 
interest Miss Mary much. But what is there to worry 
about ? " 

" I'm none wanting to worry. I'm same as t' old 'en 'at 
frets when t' young duck she's 'atched takes to t' water an' 
she loses t' end on it. I was telling Miss Mary 'at I'm terrified 
o' spoiling your life, Louis. You see, I used to think 'at you 
an' Vic 'ud be content to work at t' mill, an' 'appen get wed 
one day an' live in t' village, an' 'at I should be as 'appy as a 
queen. An' I should ha' been as proud o' your childer^ if the 
Lord 'ad given you any— eh I I can't tell you* But I've 
thought about it many a time, an' 'ow they'd put their Uttle 
arms round my neck an' call me ' Granny ' • • , I think I 
must be going daft, lad. I've never known any o' my side 
te'en soft like this." 

Very slowly her fingers travelled through my hair ; veiy 
delicate was her touch, and in some mysterious way it linked 
her soul to mine and gave me insight ; and I said, as my 
pulse quickened : 

'' Well, mother, why shouldn't the dream come true ? I 
hope it may. The only difference will be that Vic won't be 
working at the mill ; but she will still be Vic." 

" Yes, shell alius be Vic, but even if you was to wed 'er it 
'ud never be t' same. Youll be a gentleman an' shell be a 
lady, an' you'll want to mix wi' your own set, same as t' 
dtidc ; an' it's right enough — ^I don't blame you, lad ; only, 
you see, I shall be out of it." 

" Now come, mother," I said. " This isn't like you. 
You're not the sort to meet trouble." 

" No, lad, I'm not ; but wi' astraight'road you sometimes 
can't miss seeing it coming. I should know I was i' t' way. 
Your friends 'ud chatter be'ind yom: back, and you'd 'ave to 
tell t' little 'uns 'at they mustn't talk like their granny ; an' 
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7«t Vm flayed I couldn't improve much. You can't take 
t' old 'orse an' put it into a circus/' 

" No» mother/' I said. " You mustn't try to be a ' fine 
lady/ for people would laugh at you really then. The friends 
Vip and I make won't despise my mother, I'm sure. If they 
do they shall be my friends no longer. And Vic will know, 
even better than I, perhaps, how to make it all right for you." 

" Suppose it didn't 'appen to be Vic ? " 

My heart beat madly, but I strove hard to control myself. 

" I don't understand you," I said. 

" Suppose you was to wed someb'dy else ? " 

*' But that is silly, mother," I replied with unnecessary 
heat. " Why, of course I shall marry Vic. You don't think 
she'U forget me and faU in love with another fellow, do you, 
just because she's not with me every day ? Surely you 
think better of her than that ? " 

" £h, Louis, that's just like a man ; it is, for aU t' world. 
It never seems to enter into your 'ead 'at you might fall i' 
love wi' another lass, an' 'at Vic might 'ave to sup sorrow. I 
don't say 'at you won't wed 'er, mind you ; an' if it be the 
Lord's will there's naught 'ud please me better. But 
mothers' eyes sees further nor yotmg folks thinks, even 
mothers like me 'at 'asn't any book-learning ; an' 'owever 
'ard I look in front of me I can never see you two wed." 

" But why, mother, why ? " I protested. I felt a sense of 
shame, of intense humiliation — almost of pain. ^' I love 
her with all my heart." 

" I'm sure you do, lad, an' yet— well, I don't know. I 
aren't clever enough to put it into words, but I 'ave thought 
at times 'at she isn't just your sort. I don't know why she 
isn't, but every now an' then yom: face used to tell me 'at 
there was summat wrong. You'd a look i' your eyes when 
she was talking, but / couldn't see what was amiss. An' 
now 'at she's away " 

I interrupted her. " It doesn't make any difference. 
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motber. " Nothing can make any difference/' I said with 
troubled emphasis. 

'" Only a greater love, lad/' she whispered. '" But we're all 
in the Lord's 'ands ; an' I've been talking to you like an old 
soft-'ead. You must forgive your mother, for old 'eads gets 
full o' whims same as old beaons gets full o' cracks. Go bade 
to your book an 111 put t' kettle on for a bit o' supper. '' 



CHAPTER XXIII 

MR. MIDDLETON SEES HIS BANK MANAGER 

SUMMER came in that year like a rich and reckless 
Spendthrift, bestowing largess of warm sunshine, of 
"^blue skies and dazzUng doud-drifts, of fresh and 
fragrant breezes; provoking the birds to rivalry in song, and 
inspiring hope in everybody. There were days together when 
the sky gave no hint of rain or storm, and all Nature in the 
lovely vale of Brier Dene basked in peace and contentment. 

This serenity, however, was not reflected in the business 
world of D. & D. Middleton. There the clouds grew blacker 
and heavier from day to day, and a trace of fanaticism be- 
came visible, as I thought, in my master's religious en- 
thusiasm. I might have expected this if I had had wider 
experience, for religion of that type has always and quite 
naturally yielded a large crop of fanatics, and I cannot agree 
with those who look upon these as weeds in the Christian 
fidd rather than true grain. For if the fanatic is alwaj^ a 
danger to the community and an enemy of the cause he pro- 
fesses to serve, it is still true that he has generally some, and 
often many, of the qualities of the saint. There may be love, 
for instance, but without insight ; zeal, not only without 
knowledge but without restraint ; conviction without evi- 
dence ; faith shackled to credulity ; endurance linked to 
stubbornness. ^ 

Before he took me fully into his confidence I had come to 
see that it was because Mr. Middleton believed in God that 
he was allowing himself to be caught in the whirlpool of 
financial disaster ; but I only half realised that his faith was 
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rapidly d^enerating into frenzy, and tliat he was wilfully 
dosing his eyes to every avenue of escape lest he should seem 
unwilling to bear some supreme test imposed or at any rate 
permitted by God. 

I shall never forget the twenty-fourth of June that year. 
Even Broadbeck looked dean and attractive in the bright 
sunshine, and I entered the warehouse with a heart as light 
as my step, and peeped into the office to wish Tillotson and 
the rest a cheery good-morning. My business was with 
Tom in the top room. 

I saw at a glance that something was wrong. Tillotson 
with a motion of the head summoned me to his desk and 
handed me the morning paper. " Audrians are down/' he 
whispered ; " it's a bad business. The boss wants you, but 
you'd better read this first." 

It was a bad business. The Manchester firm of merchant 
shippers had not only collapsed, but the prindpal partner 
had absconded, and that ugly fact boded ill for the creditors. 
I wasted no time in discussing the situation with Tillotson, 
who appeared to be completdy overwhdmed, but entered 
the private office and looked on my master with a sinking 
heart. 

He was seated at his desk, but though his face was grey it 
was not more careworn than usual. He even smiled when 
he caught sight of me. 

" It's taken your breath, Louis. Well, it took mine at 
first. Sit down till I finish signing these cheques. It's 
pay day, you know." 

He went on with that work, writing the firm's name with 
the same bold strokes and thick underline that had been 
familiar in every bank' in Broadbeck for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and was just finishing when a clerk came in to say 
that the bank manager had sent to ask if Mr. Middleton 
would step across at once. 

The change that came over my master was almost 
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startling. " No, I won't," he said with great irritation ; 
" if he wants me he knows where to find me." 

The man withdrew, but after a minute or so Tillotson 
entered, and before he had a chance to open his lips Mr. 
Hiddleton ^)oke. 

" Well ? I suppose you think Fd better go. I'll be hanged 
if III do anything of the sort, so you needn't waste your 
breath." 

Poor Tillotson looked miserable enough. He had family 
troubles that kept him down, but he had plenty of common 
sense, and he was not deterred by his chief's ill-humour 
from pointing out that it would be very awkward if the bank 
should make any difficulty about honouring the cheques. 

" You are right," said Mr. Middleton significantly ; " it 
would be awkward — ^for them. How much are we over- 
drawn ? " 

Tillotson had the figures in his hand. " When to-day's 
accounts are paid," he said, " it will be between four and five 
thousand pounds. This unfortunate affair of Audrians' will 
make matters worse. They hold their bills for eight 
hundred." 

" Pshaw I " ejaculated Mr. Middleton ; " it's a flea-bite. 
You're pulling as long a face as if Fd absconded myself. FU 
change my mind for once, and go across and let steam off. 
It'll do me good. Put your hat on, Louis, and I'll give you a 
lesson in tackling bank managers when they try to carpet 
you." 

We were kept waiting for nearly ten minutes at the bank, 
and as Mr. Middleton had come to let steam off and did not 
wish any to escape prematurely, he employed the interval in 
sitting on the safety valve, so that when we were at length 
admitted to the manager's presence there was a sudden 
outburst. 

The manager, a dapper little man some ten years younger 
than his visitor, had risen and held out his hand, but Mr* 
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Hiddleton was too full of wrath to observe conventional 
courtesies. 

" Yon've sent for me and I've come/' he said, holding 
his chin very high and speaking in a hard but not loud voice. 
It was not his custom to get into a towering rage, but his 
feelings were working at high pressure all the same. 

The manager glanced at him and took in the situation. I 
believe he stood rather in awe of his client, but I suppose he 
was too accustomed to interviews of this kind to be really 
discomposed, and he replied : 

"Thank you, Mr. Middleton. I am glad to see you. 
Take a seat." 

" Thank you'* said Mr. Middleton shortly ; " we can 
stand. We don't propose to stay long. It's a busy day. Say 
what you have to say and then 111 have my turn and go." 

" I'm sorry you won't sit down," replied the other. 
" There is no reason why there should be any unpleasant- 
ness. I merely asked you to call because I thought we ought 
to have a little conversation about your account — quite as 
much in your interests as in ours." 

" Look here, Lowther," broke in Mr. Middleton ; " this is 
the first time I've ever been carpeted by a bank, and I tell 
you candidly I don't Uke it. You can gloss your words as 
you please, but that's what it amounts to. If you wanted 
to see me you knew where to find me." 

I felt very awkward and ashamed, and rather admired 
Mr. Lowther's control of himself as he replied : 

" Just so, but you must excuse me for reminding you, Mr. 
IGddleton, that you are seeking acconunodation from us ; 
and as yotu: account has been rather heavily overdrawn with* 
out any consent on our part, it is only reasonable that I 
should ask you to come and discuss the matter with me." 

My master brought his clenched fist down upon the table. 

" Do you think I'm tied to your bank, then ? Are there no 
other banks in Broadbeck ? Why, confound it 
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The manager interrupted him. ^ 

" There are, of comse, other banks in the town, and yon 
might find one or more that would be glad of your account ; 
but we needn't discuss that, surely. We haven't declined it 
yet, and, what is more, we haven't made any difficulties for 
you. Why not discuss this matter reasonably, Mr. Middle- 
ton ? " 

With a great effort Mr. Middleton restrained himself. He 
even sat down, and bade me do so, though the hard look 
upon his face became harder. " Go on, then," he said. 

" Well, first of all about this overdraft. We have no 
objection to allowing you such facilities as we may agree 
upon, but we ought to have security." 
You have security I ^' 

I wasn't aware of it," replied the manager in a tone of 
surprise. 

" You've the reputation for honesty and straightforward 
dealing of David Middleton — ^that's security enough for all 
I shall ask of you." 

The manager smiled, and this infuriated my master ; but 
before he could continue Mr. Lowther said : 

" Everybody knows you are straight, Mr. Middleton, and 
none better than I. But we are both business men and we 
must proceed on business lines. You cannot object to giving 
us a more marketable security if you need our assistance." 

" I suppose you would like the deeds of my property and 
my life-assurance policies, and any other Utile oddments of 
that kind," said Mr. Middleton. " Well, listen to me, Low- 
ther: you aren't going to have them. Do 3rou hear? 
You aren't going to have them/' 

He bent forward and stared into the eyes of his opponent, 
who leaned back in his chair and eyed him steadily, but with 
increasing impatience. 

" But why do you adopt this unreasonable attitude ? I've 
never known such a stand to be taken in all my experience.'' 
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" If your clients are rogues and vagabonds jrou may treat 
them as such/' replied Mr. Middleton ; " but if you are go- 
ing to class me with them I'm not going to be classed, that's 
all. Why, man, I've fifty thousand pounds' worth of stock in 
my warehouse, and not a penny mortgage on any of my 
property ; and now because I've overdrawn three or four 
thousand pounds you think 3^u can wipe }^ur feet on me. 
But you've got the wrong pig by the ear this time, let me tell 
you." 

The manager's temper was rising now and the danger- 
signal appeared in his eyes, but my master was letting off so 
much steam that he did not notice it. 

" It isn't a question of a few thousands merdy," the 
manager replied. " What about all these bills of Blunts' we 
are discounting for you ? I wanted to warn you and to tell 
you what we have learned, but if you won't listen and will do 
nothing but abuse me you may find out for yourself. Only 
you must understand this : we won't discount another of 
their bills. We will hold them in a suspense account, of 
course, but we won't cash them." 

" Oh, you won't ? " 

" We won't." 

" Then somebody else will." 

" Then somebody else may ; we won't." 

" Hay I ask why ? " Mr. Middleton was growing calmer 
as the pallor of his face increased. 

" Certainly you may ; it was for that purpose I sent for 
you, principally. Bridly it is this. We have discovered that 
the foreign and colonial houses upon whom these long-date 
bills are drawn are no other than Blunt, Sharpe and Co. 
themselves." 

" What I " My master jumped to his feet, and I grew 
faint. 

" It's true. We have absolutely reliable information. 
Blunts opened these houses themselves, but not in their own 
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name. They gave a difierent name to each firm and so con- 
cealed their personal connection with it ; but every bill we 
hold is really Blunts' bill ; so now you know where you are." 

Mr. Middleton was stunned for the moment. If it were 
true then all our eggs were in one basket with a vengeance. 
*' I don't believe it/' he ejaculated at length. 

" It's true," replied Mr. Lowther, " whether you believe it 
or not ; and that is why I say we shall not discount any more 
of them. Why, man, do you realise that we hold thirty 
thousand pounds in their bills alone ? If anything should 
happen to Blunts' where are you, and where are we ? " 

tUx. Middleton sat still and said nothing, but looked 
blankly at me. He had lost his footing for the moment. If 
this were true — ^and the manager spoke with conviction — 
what became of his confidence in his father's friend ? Could 
he believe that Mr. Blunt would so deceive him ? 
I don't believe it," he repeated. 
Well, I have told you now," replied the other sharply. 

Naturally, I shall tell no one else ; but I ought also to say 
to you that two at least of those firms are reported to be un- 
sound. If you won't guard your own interests we shall ours ; 
we must/' 

Again there was a pause before Mr. Middleton spoke, and 
my spirits became heavy as lead as I listened to him. 

" I won't give you any security," he said. 

" Very well, then I must consult my directors," said the 
other, rising. 

" You can consult whom you like," said my master, rising 
also. " I'm paying my accounts to-day. Will the cheques be 
met ? " 

" We shall honour them this time," said the manager 
pointedly. 

" I'm glad you've so much sense," said Mr. Middleton. 
" ril wish you good-morning, Lowther. Come, Louis ! " 

I could not conceal an expression of hopelessness that was 
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probably tinged with disgust as the manager glanced at me. 
I had not spoken a word all the time, but he correctly 
interpreted my thoughts and shrugged his shoulders 
meaningly as he held the door open for us to pass out. 

Once in the street again Mr. Middleton turned in the direc- 
tion of the wardiouse, then paused and reflected a moment 
or two. ^' We'll try somewhere else, Louis/' he said, and 
strode on to another bank a stone's-throw away. 

I waited for him outside, and he was out again in ten 
minutes with thunder on his brow. " He's a bigger fool than 
the other/' he said in explanation. " Well see what the 
• Union ' will do." 

The " Union " would do nothing, though a full half-hour 
was wasted there in argument. Neither bank wanted the 
account when the situation had been explained, and as we 
walked back to the warehouse Mr. Middleton admitted that 
it was Blunts' bills that were the obstacle. 

" I must think it out, Louis," he said with more cheerful- 
ness than I could have thought possible. " It takes more 
than this to bowl David Middleton over, and I won't believe 
it of Blunt." 

Marshall succeeded in bowling him over where bank man- 
agers had failed. The little man was walking about in front 
of the warehouse and at sight of us he quickened his steps. 
'* You're wanted at home, sir, quick," he said, laying his 
band on his master's arm sympathetically. Mr. Middleton 
stopped, went white, and involuntarily put his hand over his 
heart, but the question in his eye did not leave his lips. 

Mardiall nodded. " We can just get t' one-ten," he said, 
*' an' t 'mare's at Bexia station. She went sudden soon after 
eleven,an' Miss Mary said I was to tell you 'at she went easy." 

It was in this way that David Middleton learned that his 
wife was dead. He turned without a word, and walked away 
quiddy but with bowed head ; and the look upon his face 
haunted me all the rest of the day. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

VICTORIA COMES HOMS 

MR. MIDDLETON had walked away bent, but 
this new and greater misfortune did not break 
him, for in the hour of trial he was sustained by 
his faith in God and the love and devotion of his niece. I 
came to understand at a later date that one consideration in 
particular helped to reconcile him to the loss of his wife ; 
namely, that she had been spared the experience of humilia- 
tion that seemed to threaten him. I would not be mis- 
understood. Mrs. Middleton would have been as ready as 
her husband to face a reverse of fortune, and would have 
done so with the same dogged confidence that it was God's 
will and therefore the highest good ; but she was an ailing 
woman, and it would have intensified Mr. Middleton's 
sufferings beyond measure if she had been forced to forego 
any of the comforts her condition called for. If it was an 
additional trial of his faith it was also, as he viewed it, a 
proof of God's mercy that she had been taken away before 
the evil days should come. ^ 

He showed remarkable courage during the weeks that 
followed, and under the influence of Mary's winsome ways 
developed an almost boyish cheerfulness at times. He 
Uked me to spend an hour in the evening with them, and it 
made my heart dance to see how Mary studied and antici- 
pated his wants, and tried not so much to take her aunt's 
place as to occupy her own. Seth, who was also a frequent 
visitor, sang her praises to an appreciative audience when he 
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got homef and Susan was always ready to demand an 
encore. 

'' AU t' same/' said Uarshall, " he's that sort, is David, 
'at'll be t' Prime Minister, choose what change there is i' t' 
Guv'ment." 

" Aye/' returned Seth, with a knowing turn of the head, 
" but ther's such a thing, John, as t' Prime Minister being 
ruled by t' 'Qme Secretary ; an' Miss Mary knows how to 
dress her warp, I can tell you/' 

Marshall was not convinced* "She can hold t' reins 
nicely, I don't deny," he answered ; '* an' hell go sweet an' 
steady wi' his head well up as long as he's going his own 
road ; but he always keeps t' bit between his teeth, does 
David, an' hell go nowhere but where he wants. When all's 
said an' don^, Miss Mary is only a woman, u' how the 
hangment— 

" Only a woman 1 " Seth interrupted, bis eyes twinkling 
merrily. " Best say no more, lad ; it's a book you 'aven't 
read hi. Steam's only water, but it runs t' looms ; an' 
gunpowder's only saltpetre an' a toathri more simple things, 
but it can shift more rock i' ten seconds nor t' pick can hack 
out i' ten weeks. Besides, Miss Mary isn't only a wcman, 
she's a yomg woman." 

Marshall grunted. " Aye," continued Seth humorously, 
" but you've got to reckon wi' 't. They bide watching at 
all dges, John, but they're most dangerous when they're 
young. You read your Bible. If Vashti had ha' been 
queen, old Mordecai 'ud ha' hung on t' gallows i'stead o* 
Haman ; but because Esther was young an' f$ur she could 
twist t' king round her little finger." 

"She was a fresh 'un," commented Marshall grimly; 
" an' she wasn't his niece." 

" Right enough," Seth admitted, " but I'B bet David 
'olds out t' royal scq>tre to Miss Mary ofter nor he would ha' 
done to her aunt/' 
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This was mere pleasantry, and Mary's services to her 
uncle lay rather in the direction of love and tender sym- 
pathy than in any deliberate attempt to guide and control 
him ; and indeed events marched far too quickly to give her 
much opportunity of that kind 

August came, and with it Victoria. If I had developed 
physically she had surpassed me even there. Although 
only twenty-two she was a well-made woman, tall, mus- 
cular, and of almost masculine build. I suppose her face 
would still have been called plain, but few looked upon it 
without wishing to look again and finding pleasure in the 
scrutiny. Sound common sense, finnness softened by 
kindness, the capacity to understand and conimunicate — 
all these were written large upon her features in those in- 
definable characters whidi even the ignorant can read. 
She brought light and new life into our home, for, unde- 
monstrative as mother was, she loved the brave-hearted girl 
who had been a daughter to her, and who was wholly 
unspoiled by success ; and she was very dear to me. 

" You'd pass for thirty, lass ; easy, you would," said 
mother with her usual candour ; " an' ther' isn't so many 
women 'at cares to look more than their age ; though I 
alius have done. My side alius ripened young an' withered 
a long time afore they fell ; though I don't know 'at it's 
aught to make a boast about." 

" I daresay it hdps me," laughed Victoria ; " people 
think I know more, you see. I only wish I were younger, 
80 that I might have more time for study." 

" Wdl, if you ask me," said mother wearily, " I think 
this Master of Arts business is a lot o' rubbish. I don't see 
but what you'd ha' been just as happy an' maybe happier 
if you'd stopped at t' milL It passes me what it's all 
about, but it's Bible truth 'at them 'at increases knowledge 



increases sorrow." 



Mr. Truman held very different views from these, and he 
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was, I know« ixnmensdy proud of her. I left the millaa 
hour earher one afternoon and called for her at hb house 
by arrangement. 

She was reading a manuscript with evident interest, and 
he was leaning back in his chair, with the tips of his out- 
stretched fingers keeping time with the tapping of hb foot. 
He took absolutely no notice of me, but looked half- 
curiously, half-anxiously in the girl's face. There was 
nothing to be read there, however, until having reached 
the end Victoria laid the paper on the table before her and 
smiled 

" Well ? '* inquired Mr. Truman. 

The smile broadened but she said nothing, and Mr. 
Truman's face contorted. 

" Deuce take it, girl, what are you grinning like that 
for ? I say what's the use of pulling faces over it ? What 
I want is your opinion." 

" Favourable or unbiassed ? " queried Victoria. 

'' Now may all the gods take the girl I There's no satis- 
faction to be got out of women ; hang it, there isn't a 
scrap of satisfaction. There's always too much either of 
the tiger or the kitten in them — a dashed sight too much. 
Girl, I'm not a mouse to be played with, and I'm not a 
spoiled child to pout if you frown on me. You ought to 
know that. Are you going to tell me what you think of it ? " 

Victoria still smiled. " Casuistry I " she replied ; " ab- 
solutely undiluted ; and you knew it when you wrote it." 

'' The dickens I did I " said the excitable man, reaching 
forward for the sheets and tossing them on to the floor. 
*' I suppose you're able to tell me what Truth is. Deuce 
take it, the universe has yielded up its mysteries to a school- 
girl. There's nothing more to be said • • • I tell you« I 
have done ; I will say no more." 

He stooped down and gathered up the papers, and with 
a show of deliberation placed them in the waste basket. 
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Meantime Victoria continued to smile ; but she rose, too, 
and placed a hand upon his shoulder. 

They were a fine pair. Tall as he was she was almost as 
tall, and in the eyes of each was the light of understanding. 
The years had dealt gently with our tutor, and even yet his 
age might well have been a matter of dispute. 

" You've been carried away by this new-fangled doctrine 
of Blickschauer's, Mr. Truman," she said ; " or rather your 
pen has, and you don't believe a word of it. It's very 
interesting but it isn't true. Now don't eat me ! " 

Mr. Truman shook himself free and began to straighten 
the papers on his desk. " Women are the devil I " he 
remarked with emphasis ; " I tell you they are. The 
Ancients knew it . . . they certainly knew it. There 
wasn't a woman in all their mythology who didn't make 
mischief of some kind ... I say there wasn't one. If I 
had only the power of Mercury, by Jove, I'd turn you all 
into tortoises. ... I tell you I would ; and the world 
should have silence and peace." 

" Minerva made her father's head ache when she came 
out of it full-grown," said Victoria. 

" She did ; hang it, girl, she did. But she didn't hurl 
the thunder at him . . . she stopped short of that." 

" I knew you wouldn't like it," remarked Victoria. 

Mr. Truman overturned the paper-basket with his foot, 
and took up the condemned manuscript, which he tore into 
small pieces before her eyes. 

" Come in again to-morrow," he said, holding out his 
hand and without a trace of displeasure. " You've given 
me enough to digest for one day — confound it all ! " 

We took the road that wound over the Knoll, but instead 
of turning on to the Ridge we followed the field path that 
led to the Rock Wood, and there we sat down at the very 
spot where Mr. Middleton and I had stood six years before, 
when Mr. Truman had made his unwelcome appearance. 
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I was in a state of miserable happiness that I dared not 
analyse. I knew that I loved Victoria and that the thought 
of her wanned my heart, bat I also knew that the thought of 
another made it bound and bum ; and this frightened me, 
especially as I could see that Victoria loved me whole- 
heartedly. I felt that I must conquer this disloyalty to the 
dear old Vic who had encouraged me to effort, stimulated me 
when my will had flagged, and never once failed me in any 
circumstance of life, and who was still as devoted as ever. 

We had said little as we walked along, and now that we 
were seated Victoria was the first to sp^ik. 

" Do you remember our conversation on the Ridge, Louis, 
before I went up ? Well, I've found heaps of treasure, but 
not that particular peari of great price that we were 
talking of. 

I ventured to look into her face, for there was meaning in 
her words, and I wondered how much she suspected — ^how 
much she knew. I had not the key, however and I dropped 
my eyes and muttered a protest. 

" I will tell you what I overheard one night just before I 
came away," she continued. " I have been giving occa- 
sional lectures on popular philosophical subjects at a Society 
my chief is interested in, and on this occasion there had 
been quite a number of people ; and when it was over I 
slipped on my hat and veil and was soon just one among 
the crowd. 

" Two ladies were discussing my eflfort, and one of them 
said, to my vast amusement : ' She's a very clever young 
woman, isn't she ? ' ' Extremely clever,' the other replied, 
'and most interesting.' (You see I tell you all, Louis, 
with my customary modesty.) ' She has risen from the 
ranks, I should say,' the first one went on. ' Oh, obviously,' 
the other said ; * you can always tell. There is never quite 
the same tone, is there ? ' You see your jewel doesn't 
deceive the expertf» Looit." 
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I never admired her more than at that moment. " The 
only expression that comes to me, Vic," I said, " is the old 
boyish one, ' You are just splendid/ These metaphors or 
analogies are very inadequate. I am older now, and I 
shouldn't use the same arguments as I did four years ago. 
The mysterious something you haven't got doesn't aSect 
your worth by one iota. Yoiu: praise is in everybody's 
mouth> and I'm prouder of you than ever." 

" All the same," said Victoria, " it affects my value in 
certain markets, you know ; but I'm not worrying about it 
now. After all, it's childish to complain because iron isn't 
gold ; only I want you to realise tiiat though I'm nicdy 
gilded yet the alchemy has failed." 

*' Hr. Truman doesa't think so." 

"Mr. Truman doesn't care anything about it. It's 
learning that appeals to him. He's very generous in his 
compliments and perhaps not quite sincere." 

" That's nonsense," I replied, " and anyhow it makes no 
difference, does it ? " 

" Only this," she said firmly : " that we needn't fed we 
have to play at sweethearts as we did when we were 
children." 

How my heart beat ! I did not understand myself at 
that moment, for though I faintly realised that another 
suitor was knocking at the door of my heart I f dt a pang of 
jealousy at the mere suggestion of the denial of Victoria's 
love. I therefore said somewhat bitterly : 

" Then you no longer love me ? " 

She did not reply for a moment or two, but her hand 
was in mine and through it I fdt the commotion of her 
breast. 

" I shall always love you," she replied ; " but I have my 
work to do — ^woik to which I am called, and I mustn't think 
of marriage. Why should we be boy and girl any longer, 
Louis ? Of course we love each other, and when you are 
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married we shall still do so. Love like ours won't alter, 
old boy." 

I knew she was right, knew that my love for her had not 
changed, but I said : 

" Then you won't many me ? Not under any circum- 
stances? I didn't expect this, Vic." 

We are strange creatures, we men. At that moment I 
was unutterably wretched, and she saw it but did not waver. 

" Don't grieve about it, Louis," she said. " I love you as 
I never loved you before, but I can't marry you. You see, 
there are so many kinds of love." 

" I will make you want to marry me," I said savagely. 
I " 

" Don't, Louis," she broke in, and seeing the pain in her 
eyes I paused. " Don't let us talk about it any more just 
now," she went on. "Tell me about your business 
troubles ; about Mr. Middleton. Tell me everything." 

I controlled myself with an effort, and she listened intently 
to all I had to say, interposing a question now and then that 
told equally of sincere interest and an alert mind. 

" No wonder you're depressed," she said when the story 
was ended. " Poor BIr. Middleton I He was so good to 
me. I don't like to think of him as a sad and broken- 
hearted man. What a tragedy life is ! " 

She sighed as she said it and rose to her feet. 

" Mr. Middleton isn't sad," I said as I got up too, " and 
he's certainly very far from broken-hearted. He takes a 
real pleasure in making a bed of thorns for himself. He is 
the sort of stuff fakirs are made of." 

" Poor Mr. Middleton I " she repeated. 

Far below us a woman was toiling up the rough i^th. 
She had a basket on her right arm and held the hand of a 
little child, who slipped on the smooth rocks and made slow 
progress. There was an air of weariness about them both, 
and we watched their slow ascent without speaking. 
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Ai¥ay in the distance behind them we saw a tall man who 
climbed the path with firm and fairly rapid steps. By and 
bye he got up to them and we sawthe woman drawthe child 
aside to let him pass. The man stopped, however, and 
spoke to the woman, then stooped and lifted the child on 
to his shoulder, holding her there securely with his left 
hand ; and placing his right hand under the woman's arm 
he helped her up the rough and rocky path. It was Mr. 
Middleton. 

" Come away, Louis," said Victoria hurriedly, and we 
turned aside among the trees until they had passed. When 
I looked at Victoria I saw that tears were in her eyes ; and 
in my ears like a far-away echo from the past the words 
reverberated again and again, " That's equipoise, my lad I " 

"No, he isn't broken-hearted exactly," Victoria said 
with pride in her voice, a 



CHAPTER XXV 

KARY HEARS ALL ABOUT IT 

SLEEP failed me that night, and if I had yielded to my 
first impulse I should not have gone to bed at all, 
for I was feverish and excited and my brain was 
busy with fateful problems. I felt the need of the cold 
night air and the wide soUtude of the fields. I thought if I 
could only dimb the hills and inhale the spirit of peace that 
brooded over the slumbering valley the troubled waters of 
my soul might be stilled. I do not think anguish is too 
strong a word to describe the state of my mind. I was in 
the throes of mental travail and did not know what the 
issue was to be. I forced m3rself to realise that it was Maiy 
Everard whom I loved and that Victoria had guessed my 
secret, and I tried to face the situation as an honest man 
should. 

I did not light my candle, and I pushed the window open 
to its full extent and let the cool night air play upon my 
brow, and I tried to hear the still, small voice of God. I 
never doubted that it could be heard. My early training in 
the dales had given me a very simple creed, and I had been 
taught to believe in the efficacy of prayer and to expect an 
answer to it, even though the answer should be a refusal 
But the old vicar of my boyhood's days had insisted that 
God's readiness to guide and help did not relieve a man from 
the necessity of exercising judgment and common sense. 
That was why Mr. Middleton's religion made no appeal to 
me; judged by my simple standard it was altogether 

90Q 
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faulty ; and if I reverenced him it was in spite of his creed, 
because I knew him to be better than his creed. 

So now I asked God to speak to me ; but I was not cahn 
enough to wait and listen, and I immediately began to spesik 
to myself. Was not duty, I urged, always the will of God ? 
Was it not my plain duty to marry Victoria ? She had 
admitted that she loved me — ^was she to suffer because I 
had discovered smother love, hotter, deeper, stronger ? 

And if I should marry her, what then ? Would it be right 
to offer her the poor pretence of a heart where another was 
enthroned ? Was it fair to her — ^to myself ? Could 
mockery of that kind be pleasing to God ? 

I have no difficulty in answering the question to-day, but 
I was a young man of twenty-three then, torn by conflicting 
emotions, too confused and passionate to judge calmly. 

As I battled with my thoughts I turned my eyes to the 
square of sky that was visible from my window and saw 
that in all the black expanse there were just two stars, and 
of these one was by far the brighter. I knew it for the 
planet Venus and remembered that Venus was the mother 
of Love. I had always professed a lofty scorn for super- 
stition, but my mind was unhinged that night ; and by and 
bye I caught myself f anc3ang that these two stars represented 
my two loves, and that the big and brilliant one was 
Victoria. 

" Poor little star," I murmured ; '* how lonely you look 
and how beautiful, though you are dwarfed by your big 
sister. I wonder if you will still be shining when Venus has 
set. Perhaps I have my answer in you ; who knows ? " 

Even as the thought took form the little star grew dim. 
Some distant cloud wrapped it in its folds and it was lost in 
the darkness. 

The perspiration stood cold upon my forehead as I turned 
away. " I have my answer," I said. " I must be true tg 
Vi?. God help me to make her happy." 
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It was childish, even f ooUsh, but it was a decision and it 
quieted me. I threw off some clothes and lay down upon 
my bed» and though no deep came the storm within was 
stilled. 

I told Victoria that I should forget her words and she 
must never rq)eat them, for I knew her heart ; and she 
looked tenderly into my eyes and said nothing. 

I thought Providence was dealing hardly with me when I 
found myself akme with Maiy the next evening. There are 
times when Providence does seem to take the r61e of Puck 
and play tricks on men for mere sport ; but I was determined 
to be on my guard. It came about in this way. 

I had been out of town in the afternoon and it was very 
desirable that I should see Mr. Hiddleton that night, but 
when I called at the Hill House I found that he was in 
Broadbeck and would not be back until late ; and Maiy 
caught sight of me as I turned to leave, and beckoned me 
into the drawing-room. 

My pulse beat quickly, but it was with a sinking heart 
that I followed her, and I was afraid she would notice my 
embarrassment. She could not have done so, however, for 
she said as she dosed the door : 

'Tm awfully glad you've come to-night. I've been 
hoping you would, and it's so fortunate that uncle's out, 
because there's something I want to tell you and something 
I want you to tell me. I'll have first turn, shall I ? " 

She was dressed in black, but her gown fitted her per- 
fectly, and its sombreness was relieved by the mellow even- 
ing light that filled the room. Her movements were so 
graceful, her whole attitude was so easy and cordial, that 
my heart throbbed more furiously than ever. She sat down 
in an easy-chair near the window that overlooked the lawn, 
and I took the only other one that was available, so that we 
were dose together. 

" I've seen Victoria," she said, turning her lustrous eyes 
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on mine and speaking with enthusiasm. " She's splendid, 
isn't she ? " 

I fear the blood rushed to my cheeks, but I forced a laugh 
and gave a warm assent.. 

They had met at the little stone bridge higher up the 
valley, where the streamlet is so tiny that in dry weather one 
could leap across, and a stone slab makes a sufiBtdent foot- 
way. Mary had come by the fiddpath and stood in the sun- 
shine, and Victoria was in the shadow of the wood, and each 
had waited to give the other precedence. 

" Then we both laughed," said Mary, " and in the end 
Vic (she sa3^ I may call her Vic) came across and we went 
away up the blackberry lane and on to the moors, and we've 
sworn to be friends for ever and ever." 

I suppose I said I was pleased, but I was too busy con- 
sidering the possibilities of the new situation to be very 
adroit, and Mary went on : 

" She's done me heaps of good. I was rather in the 
dumps when we met, but I was as fresh as a daisy when we 
parted. She's the nicest tonic I've ever had, and I only 
wish I could take her three times a day. Now the question 
is, how often can you spare her ? " 

Victoria must have lasted nearly half an hour as a topic 
of conversation, and I was beginning to feel more at ease, 
when there came a quick digression : 

" And now I want you to tell me everything about unde 
and the business — everything." 

She smiled as she made the demand — ^for it '^ was more 
than a request — ^but her lips dosed firmly and there was a 
perceptible contracting of the brows as she bent her head 
and settled into an attitude of dose attention. 

I had antidpated this hour again and again and rehearsed 
my part.O I had decided that it was best to be frank, and I 
did not hesitate. I told her how the pieces were rotting in 
the warehouse ; how the trade had changed ; how deter- 
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mined her unde was to dose his eyes to facts and pursae his 
own course. Until I paused she never once removed her 
qres from mine, nor did she interrupt me. Then : 

*' You have told me all ? " she asked. 

•• AU I ought to tell," I repUed, *' but I hate to trouble 
you. ^You mustn't let it worry you too much." 

" You don't know me," she answered, " if you think that 
this is going to make me cry like a child whose toys are to be 
taken away. I don't care about the toys, but I do care 
about unde, and I want you to hdp me to find out if there's 
anything I can do to save him. You've told me the facts ; 
tdl me now the causes, and remember you've not to hide 
anjrthing because I'm his niece. I can't help him if I don't 
know all." 

She was firm and rather dignified, perhaps, but she could 
not keep the troubled note out of her voice altogether, and 
her eyes grew strained, so that I turned mine away as I 
told her what I knew of the influence of a religious thought, 
and also what I guessed. 

She sighed as if relieved when I had finished. 

" Aunt Ruth was just the same," she said. " Theirs is 
such a strange God, isn't He? She thought, and unde 
thinks, that the more they suffer the better He is pleased. 
You do explain things well, but I don't see the least little bit 
what we are going to do. I know my unde : he's hard as 
the rock where religion is concerned. He nails himself to 
obstinacy and calls it principle. If he thinks he's treading 
God's appointed path nothing will move him. Do you 
know how this began ? " And she told me the story of 
Alderman Blunt and the Winepress, as I have already 
rdated it. 

" Miss Everard," I said, " your unde can be saved if he 
will listen to reason and shik his pride. If you can't 
persuade him I almost despair." 

" Jl it were only pride," she said sadly ; " but don't yovj 
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see that he thinks God is trying him in the furnace of 
affliction, and he isn't going to shirk the test ? What can 
one do if a man asks to be a mart)n: ? " 

" I'm awfully sorry for hun — ^and for you," I said. " It's 
like a man pulling down his own house over his ears." 

" Don't worry about me," she said, and she laid her hand 
on my arm with a tender touch that thrilled me and made 
my heart leap. " It won't break my heart to be poor. 
I've a thousand pounds of my own, and that's something, 
isn't it ? If uncle is content we wiU live happily in a cot- 
tage like yours and I will make it so bright and pretty that 
he won't mind the loss of other comforts. After all, it isn't 
having money and servants and a big house that makes 
people happy, is it ? I shall serve him for love, and if he 
should become miserable and begin to brood over the past I 
shall sing the old songs he loves and coax him to forget his 
troubles, and he wiU soon come round. I've thought it all 
out, and I can do as I like with my own money, can't I ? 
for I shall be twenty-one in November." 

I smiled. One would have said that she had dwelt upon 
this thought until she had begun to anticipate the delights 
of poverty. 

"I hope it won't come to that, all the same," I said. 
" We must try to save your unde, and there is one argu- 
ment you may use. I hardly dare think about it, much less 
mention it, but do you know that some years ago your unde 
opened a kind of bank for the workpeople's savings, and 
that we have nearly two thousand pounds of their money in 
the business ? " 

The next moment I was sorry I had spoken. She had a 
wonderfully quick intdligence, and though it was dusk I saw 
the light die in her eyes and anxiety and fear creep in and 
fill them, and I knew why her right hand was pressing her 
breast. 

" Qix, Louis ! " sh^ said, forgetting conventionality under 
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the stress of sadden pain ; " can't they be warned ? Can't 
they withdraw it ? " She abnost choked as she spoke, and 
her eyes grew wild. ^^ 

" No," I said ; " that would ruin everything ; it would 
destroy their last chance of payment. Your unde needn't 
be ruined; the position isn't hopeless yet. Can't you 
remind him of the workpeople's confidence in him? I 
daren't do it, but you have great influence. Suggest the 
sale of stock — anything to save these poor folk from ruin. 
And if he saves them he will save himself." 

She was trembling now and very white. She drew out her 
handkerchief and put it to her eyes, resting her elbow upon 
the arm of the chair and her head upon her hand, and her 
whole attitude told of the extremity of despair. 

" I never dreamt of this," she said. " It's awful. What 
can we do ? " " 

I saw the heaving of her bosom and realised that she was 
crying. It was almost dark in the room now, and I feared 
lest a maid should enter and find us in this situation. I 
b^;an to call myself hard names for not having taken my 
courage in my hands and told Mr. Middleton myself. To 
make matters worse the sobs were becoming audible ; and 
at the sight of her distress remorse and pity unbarred the 
door that love had resolutdy bolted. 

" Mary 1 " I said, putting my hand upon her arm ; 
" Mary, don't cry. I have been a brute. I didn't 
realise how this would aSect you. Let me dry your 
tears " 

She turned her head away a very little, but I thought the 
violence of her grief abated, and I went on pleadingly : 

*' I will tell your unde myself. No doubt he will listen 
to me. I was a fool to put this burden on you. I love you 
too wdl to " 

I stopped, aghast at my boldness, and the blood rushed to 
my face as I realised what I bad done. Mary, however, 
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dried her eyes, and did not appear to notice what I had said. 
I told myself that perhaps she had not heard. 

" You will think me a baby," she said in a low, sweet 
voice ; and she did not call me by my name this time. 
" You did right to tell me — didn't I bid you tell me every- 
thing ? It was the suddenness of it. I can't bear to think 
of this. Uncle and I can live together anywhere. I will 
work for him, if anyone will give me work, and we will live 
in a little home and be quite happy ; but if our people lose 
all their money " 

" They shan't lose it," I said. " Don't let it worry you 
another moment. I promise you they shall be paid in full." 

They were reckless words, but I would have promised her 
the throne of England if it would have softened her distress. 
I was agitated ms^self and spoke like a fool.. 

She took no notice of my rashness, however, but said, as 
she rose slowly to her feet : 

" You're very good. It is such a comfort to me to know 
that you care for — ^us. I think I must go to my room now, 
for my head aches rather badly, and I must thiiik and think. 
I'm not a coward really ; but — ^you will ask Vic to come to 
me to-morrow, won't you ? " 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE PROBLEM OF JOB 

DUTY called Victoria back to London before long, 
but in the meantime she and Mary had become 
firm friends. It interested me to note how their 
natures reacted on each other, though I had more oppor- 
tunities of observing the effect of the intimacy upon Vic- 
toria than upon Mary, for I avoided the Mill House as much 
as I could, and I believe my motive was not misunderstood 
by its mistress. Victoria was very gentle when she went 
away, but much more self-possessed than I, for she had a 
conscience that did not trouble her. 

It was different with me, and I sought salvation in hard 
and incessant work. I was usually up and dressed long 
before the " buzzer " sounded its call at half-past five, and I 
was invariably the first to enter the mill. Most mornings I 
went to town soon after breakfast, and twice a week I 
journeyed to Manchester on the firm's business. Whatever 
might happen during the day, I generally coatrived to put in 
an hour at the mill in the evening. In this way I sought to 
avoid thought and to shut my eyes to a reaUty. 

It was all in vain. The image of Mary was always before 
me : it smiled up at me from the blue paper on which I 
traced my designs, from the page of the book where I made 
my calculations. I busied ms^self with market reports as I 
sat in the train, but a graceful form in a black dress con- 
fronted me from the opposite seat whenever I raised my 
eyes, and looked at me in a way that sent me crazy. And 
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ki sight of her my heart always broke bounds and cried 
" She loves me ; I know it 1 " and an answering voice 
whispered, " She is yours ; take her ! " I tried to stifle 
the voices ; I told myself I would not listen ; I fought 
hard, but these reflections hurled themselves against my 
will, shouted triumphantly in my ears, — laughed and 
shouted as they pressed riotously forward with the confid- 
ence of those who know that the resistance is half-hearted, 
and that there are friends within the gates. 

Yet, after all, what grounds had I for hope, much less for 
confidence ? One look 1 But in that one look soul had 
spoken to soul with that dear utterance that could not be 
misunderstood. And I had said I loved her, and though 
she had not seemed to hear yet who could tell ? 

That was one ingredient in the cup of my disquiet ; 
another was the continued stubbornness of my master. 

I had succeeded in convincing him that the demand for 
fancies was likely to continue, but my influence had not 
been great enough to induce him to make the sacrifice 
involved in the sale of his stock of plain goods, although 
week by week the clouds gathered upon the horizon and 
spread across the sky of his prosperity. 

When he had charged Mr. Blunt with duplicity the old 
man had defended .himself with some vigour and a free 
recourse to Scripture, but had entirely failed to re-establish 
himself in Mr. Middleton's confidence, and relations in that 
quarter were very strained. 

So matters progressed until October, when the storm- 
clouds grew really black and there came the first forked- 
lightning flash. 

The engine had just started at the Valley Mill one after- 
noon and I was busily engaged at my desk, when I was 
startled by the abrupt entrance of my master, who tossed a 
letter on to the open book in front of me and waited for me 
to read it, It was from our bankers, and as I handed it back 
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I looked up, and seeing the ashen colour of Mr. Middleton's 
face I tried to speak courageously. 

" Straight enough, isn't it ? Well, if we've got to reduce 
the overdraft at once, we must set to work and do it." 

We were alone in the office, and Mr. Middleton drew a 
chair up to the stove, turned it round, and sat there with 
his arms folded over the back. 

"Do you realise what this ultimatum means to me, 
Louis ? " he asked, speaking with great deliberation. '' Do 
you realise that the bank think they have me in a deft 
stick and are going to make me eat humble-pie ? I'd give 
every penny I have to thwart 'em, but there's nothing I 
can do ; absolutely nothing, and they know it." 

I had got down from my stool and was leaning against 
the desk. " What would you do if you could ? " I asked. 

" Pay 'em oS every penny and take the account else- 
where. I'd sell the shirt off my back to do it." 

" Before I would sell the shirt off my back," I said 
firmly, " I would sell the pieces we keep arguing about. 
They won't fetch as much now by a long way as they would 
have done six months ago, but I can sell them for something 
that will reduce the overdraft, if it doesn't wipe it off." 

Mr. Middleton bit his lip. " I've been strongly tempted 
of the devil this morning, Louis. He made a suggestion 
which I came very near to accepting. I sat down and wrote 
a letter to Lowther teUing him I wouldn't reduce the over- 
draft and he could do what he hked. But I tore it up 
again ; it wouldn't have been fair to others who have to be 
considered. If it were not for them I would do it and 
Lowther could whistle for his money. It would serve him 
right. He's no security." 

" Why not see Mr. Lowther ? " I ventured. 

" I'll see nobody. I won't humiliate myself any further. 
I'm as solvent as any man in Broadbeck, and there are 
limits beyond which no man on earth will persuade me to go» 
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When I think of the way that little beggar has cringed to 
me, and how he now tries to lord it over me whenever he 
sees me, my blood boils. I'd like to ram his beastly letter 
down his throat." 

*' I would get out of the mess at any cost," I said, taking 
advantage of his mood ; " it's bound to irritate you, and I 
would rather lose ten thousand pounds in the sale of the 
stock than have to suffer all this indignity. Besides, Mr. 
Middleton, it's begmning to tell upon your health ; anyone 
can see it.'* 

" Beginning, is it ? It strikes me it began long since. 
I'm not half the man I was three or four years ago. But 
health has nothing to do with it. My principles haven't 
changed ; I'm as straight now as I ever was ; I'm just as 
anxious, aye, and just as able to pay everybody twenty 
shillings in the pound as I ever was. And it goes against 
the grain, I can tell you, to give stuff away in order to throw 
a sop to a yelping Uttle cur like Lowther ; it does that." 
He frowned heavily and repeated in an undertone, " the 
yelping little cur." 

I did not agree with him in his estimate of Mr. Lowther, 

who I considered had been very patient ; but I waited, for 
I had no other suggestion to offer. 

Well, if that's all you can suggest," he said at length, 

I shall have to give in. I won't let my creditors run any 
risk. Ill have a spoonful of the pie now, Louis. Get the 
stock sold, and be hanged to it." 

My heart leaped, but I strove to speak cahrfy. " What 
part of it must I offer ? " 

" Offer the lot, and don't ask me what you're to sell it 
for. If I have to eat htunble pie 111 eat it in my own 
office. You can please yourself what you sell and what 
price you take. You may sell every piece and we'll dear 
the beggars off if it doesn't leave me a penny ; and as soon 
as I can I'll clear them off In another sense ; that I will." 
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" 111 attend to it at once/' I said, anxious to seize the 
golden moment. " 111 get down to Broadbeck and arrange 
matters with Tom, and I can see one or two firms this 
afternoon. You may rdy on me to do my best." 

" You needn't be in such a hurry/' said my master ; 
*' the pieces won't run away and I shan't change my mind. 
Put your hat and coat on and well go where we can talk 
without being interrupted. I've had enough office for one 
day." 

I sought out Joss and then followed my master on to the 
highroad, and we walked up the village together, speaking 
little, and so came at length to the lane that leads to the 
moor. It is rising ground all the way, but Mr. Middleton 
had set a quick pace, and it was not until we had climbed 
the stile and had the steep brow of the hiU to breast that 
he slackened. 

It was a fine autumn day . The sky was grey, with patches 
and streaks of amber to relieve and lighten it. The breeze 
nipped a little, for it carried with it a touch of frost, but 
there was nothing disagreeable about it ; on the contrary, 
it served to brace and stimulate like the flick of a whip or 
the light prick of a spur. The frost had brushed the face of 
the moors so that the bracken had turned rusty, with only 
a few smears of faded yellow here and there, and the heather 
was washed-out and inconspicuous. But when we reached 
the top of the glen and sat down on a rock with our backs 
to the wall, the beauty of the scene gripped us both. The 
very swamp, twenty feet below us, was painted in gorgeous 
colours, and the stunted trees that fringed it, and their 
sisters that screened the far-off edge of the hill, were cloaked 
in sunset tints and rich golden-browns that ravished the eye. 

•' It pays to come up here, Louis," said my master. " You 
get a better perspective and see things in truer proportioxu 
I fed a different man already." 

There was silence for another moment, and then he said : 
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^ Have you ever asked yourself the meaning of all this» 
Louis?*' 

I knew what he meant, but I temporised. I had asked 
m}^self the meaning often enough, but the conclusion I had 
come to was not one I could explain to him. 

" The meaning of the trouble of the last few years ? " I 
queried. 

" Yes ; have you asked yourself what is the interpretation 
of the riddle ? " The tone was quite cheerful, and lir. 
Middleton's face had regained its colour. 

" Well, the cause is obvious enough," I said. ' ' It's the 
accumulation of stock and these long-date bill transactions 
of Blunts'. Otherwise there isn't much difference, is 
there ? The new machinery at the Upper Mill and the 
alterations there, and also the introduction of the jacquards, 
have cost a good deal of money, too. Still, trade's good 
enough and we ought to pull round." 

" All that is very interesting," was the grim reply ; *' but 
it isn't an answer to my question. I didn't ask 3rou if you 
knew the cause, but if you had ever thought about the 
meaning of all this trouble ? " 

" You suggest there is some purpose in it ? " 

'' If it has a meaning it has a purpose, of course," he said 
impatiently. " Why can't you say right out that you've 
never thought about it ? I do mean to say there's some 
purpose in it, though I daresay you and everybody else 
would think my reading of it fantastical." 

He hesitated a moment and then continued, with bis eyes 
straight before him and his chin in the air : 

" Six years ago last summer ' the sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also 
among them«' So far those are the words of Scripture, 
Louis, as no doubt you know, but the rest are the words of 
David Middleton. And the Lord said, ' What do you 
make of David Middleton ? He's not without his faults. 
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bnt he does his best to serve Me/ And Satan said, ' Why 
shouldn't he ? He's pretty well off. His father left him a 
good bit of money and he has a tidy business and no more 
worry than is goodfor him. He thinks he'sserving his own 
interests by serving You. But let him lose his money, and 
Yottll find a difference.' And the Lord said, * I was rich 
once but I left my riches behind and trod the Winepress 
alone, and My grace is sufficient for David Middleton.' ' Is 
it ? ' said Satan ; ' will You let me try him ? * And the 
Lord said, ' Behold, all that he hath is in thy power/ " 

Mr. Middleton leaned across and looked hard into my 
eyes. " Now call me a madman or a fool, Louis, but that's 
the meaning of this trouble/' 

I did not speak for a while, but as my master's eyes 
remained fixed upon my face as though he would defy my 
ridicule, I said at length : 

" Adversity has its uses, of course, Mr. Middleton, and I 
suppose we may be braced by it as our bodies are by hard 
training and exercise, or by this keen wind. At any rate, I 
fed sure you would stand the test ; though in many re- 
spects," I continued with a smile, " you wouldn't remind 
people of Job exactly." 

" Perhaps I shouldn't," he lepUed, still grimly ; " but 111 
remind them of him in this respect, at any rate. If I lose 
every penny I have ; if the earth opens and swallows my 
milk and warehouse ; if every customer on my books goes 
smash ; if Lowther and the rest of them sell ibe coat from 
my bade and send me to sit upon the ashes in the woik- 
house yard. 111 face it like a man and a Christian. God has 
taken my wife, and he may try me by taking Maiy too, but 
I'll not— tum^back — ^from — ^the— Way— of— the— Wine- 
prass so long as a spaik of life is left in me." 

I could not fail to be impressed by the man's earnestness. 
The grey pallor of his face had returned; the hands 
trembled a little as they lay outstretched upon his knees ; 
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but the eyes blazed fiercely, and I turned my own 
away. 

Was trouble driving my master mad ? Had he brooded 
over this thought until it had become an obsession ? In any 
case I felt that he ought to be soothed. 

" It's good of you to speak your mind to me so fredy, " I 
said, " and I'm sure you would suffer any loss sooner than 
lose your integrity. But I don't think God always sends us 
our misfortunes, and I'm certain He expects us to do our 
best to get out of the ditches we fall into. That's why I 
want to get those pieces sold. And at any rate it hasn't 
come to ashes and the workhouse yet " 

He interrupted me. " Don't run away with the idea 
that I'm expecting to be ruined. It's ridiculous, so far as I 
can see ; but then Job would have thought it ridiculous at 
one time, before the whirlwind came. All I say is if God 
tries me to the bitter end I'm going through with it. I read 
the sixty-third of Isaiah every night and have done for 
years ; and if ever you want to know where I stand you can 
find out by reading the fifth verse." 

WoAs altogether failed me, though thoughts struggled 
within me for repression. Then he continued, with 
brightening face and livelier tone : 

" And there's another thing. I'm not going to cry about 
it, and I'm not going to walk about with a wry face. I 
won't give the devil so much pleasure. It goes against the 
grain, of course, to lose what one's got ; and if I let you sell 
these pieces at your own price it's only because I'll see that 
my creditors are paid in full if I'm beggared myself ; but 
the devil shan't have the laugh at me." 

He slapped me on the back as I still said nothing, and 
continued with one of his short laughs : 

" We'd better move on. You've often offered me this 
dish, Louis, and I don't like it yet : it's got a nasty taste 
with it. However, 4his walk has helped me to digest the 
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first spoonful, and to-morrow you shall go and stave off the 
workhouse whilst I write a few polite lines to Lowther." 

Seth shook his head when I told him about it that night, 
and reaching out for the big Bible he turned to the verse 
Mr. Middleton had indicated. The last clause seized his 
imagination : " and my fury it upheld me." 

He sat for several minutes with the book on his knee and 
his eyes fixed upon the hearth, and then said : 

*' I can't make much out on't, Louis, but there's summat 
i' t' sound o' t' words 'at smacks o' David. It's a poor sort 
o' thing to keq> a man up, is fury — jt could easy make 'im 
run 'is head again' a wall. I'd sooner have faith up'old me 
nor temper ; what say you, lass ? " 

Susan smiled. " ' In quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength,' " she said. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE STORM BURSTS 

I SET to work at once the next day, but the workhouse 
grew appreciably nearer when the pieces were taken 
down from the stacks where they had lain for years ; 
when they were opened out and examined. In hundreds of 
them mildew had done its deadly work, creeping unobserved 
into the very heart of the piles, making the goods rotten 
and almost worthless. 

Worse than the ravages of the mildew was the destruction 
caused by moths. Thousands of pieces which to all out- 
ward appearance were perfect were almost eaten through by 
these terrible insects. As Tom opened out piece after piece 
and disclosed the extent of the damage my heart sank 
within me, for I recognised in these ruthless destroyers the 
modem eounterpart of the Sabeans and Chaldeans of Job's 
story. 

I had reckoned upon a loss of some ten thousand pounds ; 
I knew now that we should be fortunate to escape at 
double that figure. 

Mr. Middleton took the news calmly enough, and in the 
days that followed a good deal of his old sprightliness 
returned. '^ He was more erect in his walk ; his old laugh 
rang out more frequently, and his interest in the affairs of 
others,, which had begun to leave him, became as keen as 
ever. The few business men who had believed the rumours 
that all was not quite right with D. & D. Middleton remarked 
the man's changed attitude and concluded that the diffi* 
culty, whatever it might have been, had been surmounted. 

223 
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A different spirit began to pervade the warehouse. It was 
as though the storm that threatened a deluge had blown 
over and left the sky blue again, and the earth rejoicing in 
the sunshine. 

The explanation he had given me, and the frequent con- 
versations that now took place between us, gave me the 
due to his frame of mind. 

For six years he had had before his eyes the possibility of 
humiliation. His wife had known of it, and had sym- 
pathised, but, like him, she had not regarded ultimate ruin 
as a likely contingency. She had realised that there might 
be reverses and that the bank balance might be seriously 
reduced, but the prospect had not caused her the loss of a 
moment's sleep ; for if such things had to be they must be 
of God's appointing, and she was therefore prepared to 
submit without murmuring. In the background of her 
thoughts there was always the picture of Job, blessed in his 
latter end more than in his beginning ; and it was not 
difficult for her to face the anticipation of a little present 
discomfort which the future was to reward with increased 
prosperity 

Until he had spoken openly to me my master had never 
revealed his feelings to any other than his wife, because he 
was very sure that they would be misunderstood, if not 
ridiculed. His confession, therefore, had had the note of 
defiance in it ; and, indifferent as he was to the opinions of 
others, he had been relieved to find that I had not appar- 
ently regarded him as insane. To have declared himself 
was in itself a relief ; and the serenity which he immediatdy 
experienced arose, no doubt, from the knowledge that he had 
put another obstacle in the path of retreat. 

In estimating the merit of his submission to what he con- 
sidered the will of Grod it should be remembered that even 
yet financial ruin, absolute and irretrievable, was hardly to 
be thought of. As he had said to me, he was well able, il 
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figures counted for anything, to pay his creditors twenty 
shillings in the pound and still have a substantial surplus 
left. Many a man has had to stand where David Middleton 
stood without that comfortable assurance, and with the 
added anxiety of wife and children dependent upon him ; 
for them there has been no horizon line of light beyond the 
storm-clouds. 

But though that makes the burden immeasurably 
heavier, it may be doubted if the sense of humiliation is not 
always the bitterest ingredient in the cup which the man 
of honour and stainless reputation has to drink, whatever 
arrangement he may make with his creditors. To be pitied 
by the kindly and stared at coldly by the ill-disposed is an 
experience from which the best and humblest of men might 
well shrink ; and when men are not humble, but proud, the 
humiliation must necessarily be extreme. 

Mr. Middleton had been forced to realise that a com- 
bination of circumstances might force him to have to 
appeal to his creditors' generosity, and he could not close 
his eyes to the publicity and comment this would involve. 
That was bitterness enough ; but the beUef that this was a 
device of the devil to secure his downfall, and that God was 
looking on to see how he would stand the test, acted like iron 
in his blood. For it was thus that he had reconciled the 
apparent contradictions of the Bible. The Book certainly 
did say that " in her left hand were riches and honour," but 
it also showed that certain men were picked out for special 
distinction, that in them might be manifested the grace and 
power of God. Job had been one of these ; what if he, 
David Middleton, should be another ? 

A sufficient number of pieces was sold during the remain- 
ing weeks of the month to satisfy the requirements of the 
bank, but the loss was tremendous. Tom Greening swore 
softly to himself at *' the guv'nor's " stupidity, as stack after 
stack of pieces was lowered and passed at ruinous prices 
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into tne hands of the " job and fent " dealer. I spared no 
effort to dispose of the stock to the best advantage, but I 
admit I came at times very near to despair. Only Mr. 
Middleton himself remained cheerful. ''Go on ; get 'em 
out/' he said, with the inward satisfaction that he was 
foiling the devil ; not realising that the only tempter who 
was responsible for this loss had been his own stupidity. 
'' We've begun now ; well make an end of them whilst 
we're at it." 

It was more easily said than done, for purchasers fought 
shy of goods that were not only no longer in demand but 
were also in bad, and at best su^idous, condition ; and in 
the end large numbers of pieces remained unsold. 

One afternoon in November, whilst I was in Manchester, 
Mr. Middleton was sitting in his office when the cry of a 
newsboy was heard high above the din of traffic " Heavy 
failure in Broadbeck. Immense li'bilities I " 

The cry was repeated by another voice, and in the 
distance others were heard with the same hurried, strident 
note. From the way in which the cries were interrupted, 
renewed and interrupted again, it was evident that the 
papers were being rapidly bought. Mr. Middleton sent the 
office-boy for a copy, and on the very first page read the 
boldly-printed announcement that sent every drop of blood 
from his face and made the paper fall from his hands : 

Blumt, Shakfs & Co. Suspend Payhbkt. 
Liabilities £700,000. 

It was the eve of his own pay-day. 

In a moment he recovered himsdf and rang the bell, but 
simultaneously Tillotson entered and came up to the desk. 
"This is a terrible business, Mr. Middletonf," he said. 
" I'm awfully sorry, sir." 

''So am I, Tillotson, and very much suxprised. I 
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wouldn't have believed it of Blunt. However, that's between 
him and his conscience. You know what it means for us, 
of course ? ** 

" I'm afraid I do. Mr. Lowther has just sent up to say 
he would like to see you at once. You know, of course, we 
ought to pay to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, I know, Lowther will have to wait, I'm going 
straight away to my solicitors, Tillotson." 

He went, and so destroyed his last chance of stemming the 
flood. On the following afternoon the eager newsboys 
provided the pubUc with a new thrill, and they again did 
good business. " 'Nother Sensation in the Broadbeck 
Trade. Affairs of well-known Broadbeck Firm." 

Mr. Middleton's humiliation was well laimched — and it 
was Mary's twenty-first birthday. 

Not all proverbs are true, but that which teUs us that " ill 
news flies fast " is not often discredited. On this occasion, 
at any rate, it flew fast and straight to Brier Dene, and 
alighted in the unclean hands of Sam Lightfoot. 

It was towards closing time and Sam was on his way from 
the Upper to the Valley Mill, and as he had to pass the 
Horse and Jockey he called in to anticipate his evening 
allowance. But the glass, though filled, was never raised 
to his lips. The landlord had just opened his evening paper» 
and his horrified exclamation brought Sam to his side. For 
a moment the man's eyes failed to serve his senses, though 
the type was bold : 

Affairs of D. & D. Middletgn. 

Result of the Blunt-Sharpe Smash. 

Meeting of CREDrroRS Called for To-morrow. 

With a volley of oaths pouring from his Hps Sam left the 
house and raced along the lane to the mill. 
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The engine stopped as he reached it, and the hands b^an 
to pour out. " Stop, every one of you I " he shouted* 
" Don't let one go. Wait 'ere in t' yard till they're all out. 
I've got that to teU ye 'atll mak' most on ye sick." 

One or two of the women laughed and would have passed 
him, but he hurled himself upon them like a madman and 
defied them to move. He had lost his cap, and he now 
passed his hands through his hair and stamped about in his 
impatience for the last man to emerge. 

There was no light save that which came faintly from the 
mill, and the scene was a weird one. The women huddled 
together in a crowd, putting as much distance as possible 
between themselves and this man who was, as they thought, 
wild with drink. By and bye some of the overlookers came 
out together and would have pushed Sam aside, but he 
seemed to have the strength of ten and he forced them back. 

" Stay there, I tell ye I " he shouted, with the accompani- 
ment of fearful oaths ; " I've summat to say 'at yell none 
o' ye want to miss. Curse it, won't someb'dy go into 
t' mill an' fetch Joss an' t' rest on 'em out ? " 

*' What's this foolery about ? " said a voice from the 
doorway. Joss had appeared, and at the same moment the 
lights in the mill were extinguished. " What devil's trick 
are you trying on now ? If ye don't take yerself ofi 'ome I'll 
take ye by t' scruft o' t' nedk an' chuck ye in t' beck." 

Joss was a powerful man, and he moved threateningly 
towards Sam, who took no notice of his api^oach. Above 
them the wind whistled in the trees ; and below, the beck 
splashed and gurgled towards the bridge. 

" Listen, all of ye," shouted the infuriated man ; " I've 
got that to say to ye 'atH mak' ye want nowt to eat this 
tea-time. Itll tak' yer appetites, I'll warrant. Joss talks 
about devil's tricks, an' it's about devil's tricks I'm goin' 
to tell ye. Most of ye's ruined. Do ye 'ear me, you lot 
at t' back yonder? " And he raised his voice and 
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out the words in his frenzy. " I say most of ye 's lost eveiy 
penny o' yer savin's ; an' the devil 'at's done it is David 
Middleton — him I Do ye 'ear me ? I say the cantin' old 
hypocrite, David Middleton, 'as ruined t' lot on us I " 

Joss strode forward, and seizing him by the coUar of his 
coat shook him fiercely ; but the man had superhuman 
strength and he freed himself. He leaped upon a pile of 
stones by the roadside and turned to the crowd again — ^to 
the crowd that was awed and apprehensive of evil, but that 
did not understand — and roared : 

" Wait while ye get yer papers an' then ye'll see. David 
Middleton's called 'is creditors together ; an' I wish hell 
'ad 'im ; an' all our savin's is gone. May God " 

His w(»:ds were lost in the loud wail that rose from the 
women in front of him. They did not stop to reason : they 
did not wait for confirmation. All they felt was the weight 
of the sudden blow ; and the blackness around them was 
not so dense as the blackness of their despair. 

Then as the storm lulled a little the voice of Sam was 
heard again in frightful imprecation, and Joss flung himself 
upon him and forced the man's own coat over his mouth ; 
and the wailing began afresh. 

Suddenly a dear, calm voice began to sing a hymn, and 
every word sounded sharp, distinct, and sweet above the 
turmoil. It was one they all knew, and the words fell like 
oil on troubled waters. 

Sam struggled vainly in Joss's hands. " If ye don't hold 
your din I'll throttle ye," said the latter fiercely. " An' so 
I would ha' done for two pins," he declared to me later. 

The sweet notes continued to ring out, and they spoke of 
confidence and safety amid " the storm of life." 

" It's Liz Nelson I " whispered Tilda to Bella, who 
replied, " Aye, an' 'er an' 'er mother has put every penny 



m. 



So far Lizzie had sung alone, but before the first line of 
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the third verse had been completed other voices joined in, 
and strengthened the appeal for support and comfort. 

The hymn was a prayer and it brought a quick response. 
Women dried their tears, and felt that light had arisai in 
the darkness ; and there were few who refrained from joining 
in the last verse. 

When they had finished they went quietly to their 
req>ecti ve homes, with a weight upon their spirits, it is true, 
but not wholly crushed ; and Sam Lightf oot, baf9ed once 
more, was perhaps the only one who cursed David Middle- 
ton that night 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

SAM LIGHTFOOT PLOTS REVENGE 

IN the days that immediatdy followed I am afraid I cut 
no very heroic figure. I was young, and the sudden- 
ness and completeness of the catastrophe over- 
whelmed me. My imagination ran riot as I pictured the 
straits to which Mr. Middleton and his niece might be 
reduced, and my own helplessness. I was like one who 
stands upon the beach with fettered feet and sees those he 
loves submerged and drowned before his eyes. 

I was recovering myself a Uttle when Mary came across to 
the Upper Mill one sitemoon to question me. 

I see her now as she entered the office, hatless, for the 
Mill House was only a few strides away, and with no visible 
marks of depression or grief, unless a deeper tenderness in 
her eyes could be so construed. 

She smiled as I jumped oS my stool and dusted the only 
chair with my " brat." " I've come to ask you to tell me 
all about it again," she said. 

To be honest, I don't know what I said during the next 
few minutes. When I came to think it over later I could 
not avoid the conclusion that I must have made an ass of 
myself, for when I returned to consciousness I found her 
breathing words of encouragement and trust in a low, sweet 
voice with that indefinable quality of motherliness in it 
that is inherent in every true woman. I gave m}^seif an 
internal shake and became a man again. 

" You see, Uncle David leans on you," she was saying ; 

23X 
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" though perhaps ' leans ' isn't quite the right word, 
because he isn't one of the leaning kind, is he ? StiU, it 
helps him a great deal to know that you are so loysl 
and reliable : and he trusts you thoroughly. That is 
why I '' 

" Miss Everard/' I broke in, " please don't say any more. 
Now and again, when I think of what this may mean for — 
your unde, it gets on top of me ; but I'm all right now." 

She looked down, for my eyes said more than the censor- 
ship of my Ups permitted, as she replied : 

" Well, you won't worry about me, will you ? We are 
really very happy, uncle and I, and if only everybody can be 
paid in full neither of us will mind at all. Uncle says they 
will, but he is always sanguine, and I want you to promise 
that you will not keep anything from me." 

I gave the promise, without hesitation or misgiving, for I 
knew instinctively that she was one of those who can bend 
their backs to the burden ; and we talked together earnestly 
for quite a long time. 

" There is another thing I want you to promise," she said 
just before she left ; and there was an almost roguish look 
in her eyes. *' Give me your word that you won't worry 
about uncle — or me ; because, you see, there's nothing to 
worry about, really. I believe unde will be disappointed 
now if he doesn't lose his money — ^you see, he's told me all 
about Job and the Winepress and everything. There's no 
sense in it, of course, but I couldn't tdl him so, could I ? 
and it really is making him absurdly cheerful. And as for 
me — ^wdl, you know that I can dust, don't you ? and I'm 
not afraid of being poor." 

She said the same to Seth and Susan. 

'' The dear lamb sat on the rug as she used to do when she 
were little," said Susan, whose voice was tremulous, " an' 
wanted to make us believe 'at she could be as 'appy in our 
little cottage as what she ever was at t' Mill 'Ouse. An' 
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she's got a thousan' pounds of 'er own, bless her ! 'at she's 
goin' to pay to t' workpeople if her uncle'U let 'er. But I 
trust the good Lord won't let it come to that ; I do, for 



sure." 



" Now cheer up, lass I " said Seth encouragingly. " David 
isn't through t' loom yet, an' t' warp gives a bit o' trouble ; 
but Him 'at's put 'im there knows what t' design is, an' 
it'll turn out all right, ye'U see. He's awk'ard to weave, is 
David, but he's good stuff, an' he'll none be put among 
t' jobs." 

In spite of his high spirits there is no doubt that Mr. 
Middleton felt keenly the ordeal of the first meeting of 
creditors, but it was his own fault that a satisfactory 
arrangement was not arrived at. Mr. Lowther, feeling that 
he had good cause for resentment at the way he had been 
treated, and being disgusted with the wrong-headedness of 
the man, was disposed to be hostile ; but all the others were 
distinctly sympathetic at the outset, and an exhibition of 
reasonableness on Mr. Middleton's part would have made 
them more so. 

For two facts stood out clearly : first, that he had been 
overthrown by Blunts' downfall, and but for that financial 
avalanche would have held his ground ; and secondly, that 
even now, and without being too sanguine as to the reaUsa- 
tion of Blunts' estate, the firm could hardly be said to 
be insolvent. 

Unfortunately Mr. Middleton chose to adopt the attitude 
of the injured man sustained by the strong sense of his own 
rectitude ; and this had a galling effect upon all present and 
led some of them to suggest measures they would not other- 
wise have dreamed of, and which were not meant to be 
taken too seriously. 

When a number of hard-headed business men meet 
together to face and discuss a possible loss of money it is 
reasonable to expect some criticism of the debtor's policy 
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and procedure ; but what is to be done when the debtor 
regards himself as above criticism, and every critic as a 
tnessenger of Satan sent to bufiet him ? Before the 
meeting ended even his truest friends and those who 
Understood him best had lost patience. 

But the factor of self-interest counts for much, and even 
Mr. Lowther had to admit that nothing was to be gained by 
harshness and precipitancy. Accoimtants were appointed 
to examine the books, and a couple of members nominated 
to check the value of the stock and effects ; and meantime 
faciUties were to be given for the business to go forward 
under the old management. It was significant that not 
one of those present expressed the slightest doubt of the 
man's uprightness ; and the greater part of the cloud would 
have been lifted at that meeting if his own manner had been 
conciUatory. As it was it was deemed best to inform him 
with coolness that no final conclusion had been reached, 
and that other meetings would be held as occasion might 
require. They told me that his face went very white and 
his chin very high; and that he merely nodded an 
acknowledgment. 

From Broadbeck he went down to Brier Dene and 
addressed the workpeople of each mill, making no secret of 
an5^hing. " I'm the only man who is going to lose money," 
he said ; " unless this committee they've appointed go 
wrong in their heads, in which case I'm not responsible. 
You can't have your money just now, and I'm sorry ; but 
whatever happens to anybody else I give you my word 
that not one of you shall lose a penny in the long run ; so 
you've no need to worry about it." 

A few may realise what it cost a man of Mr. Middleton's 
temperament to stand before his workpeople in the position 
of a suitor for their forbearance ; it was wormwood to his 
pride, for in all his dealings with them since his earliest con- 
nectica with the firm he had installed himself as a kind of 
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patron saint ; and to be cast down from his niche with little 
hope of ever regaining it was the bitterest ingredient in the 
cup of his humiliation. Had he been less sincere the 
draught would have been less noxious ; but he had always 
done his best for his employes and he had both coveted 
and cherished their esteem. He was sincere now when he 
promised them pa)mient in full, and it was quite charac- 
teristic of him that he expected the assurance to restore 
their entire confidence. 

In some cases it did. Lizzie Ndson was quite satisfied. 
She was by far the largest depositor, for all her mother's 
savings were included in the five hundred odd pounds which 
she had placed in the " bank " ; and after Mr. Middleton 
had spoken she gave the matter no further troubled thought. 

Not so Sam Lightfoot, whose deposit was half as large. 
He listened with a frown upon his brow and a curse upon 
his tongue. " Lies and bluff 1 " he was heard to mutter ; 
" I promised I'd be even wi' ye yet, David Middleton, an' 
now yer time's come. Ye shall rot for this, or I'm a 
liar!" 

From that moment Sam busied himself with schemes for 
his master's injury;] and in intent, serious and well- 
considered, he became a murderer. The grievance of six 
years before still rankled in his breast. With perverse 
blindness he persisted in attributing his father's death to 
Mr. Middleton's vindictiveness ; and the determination to 
be revenged never left him. But until this new develop- 
ment his wrath had slumbered, and he had dreamed of 
vengeance rather than plotted it ; now it awoke to feverish 
activity. I had the narrative from his own lips, though 
not until some years had passed away and the shadow of 
death was deep upon him. j 

For a time the Horse and Jockey saw him no more. He 
realised the need of a dear brain, and he abstained almost 
entirely from strong drink and was hardly consdous of his 
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abstioence, for another indulgenoe had gripped him : he 
thirsted no longer for beer, but for blood. 

With the skill and caution of the poacher he tracked Mr. 
Middleton's steps whenever he left the house in the dark. 
After a hurried tea he would return to the neighbourhood of 
the Upper Mill and watch the Mill House with more than a 
detective's leal. When he had done this for nearly a wedc 
he discovered that his master left the house every night at 
half-past nine and returned an hour later ; also that he 
invariably went the same round and returned by the foot- 
bridge* a few yards below his door, on the stroke of half-past 
t^i. Once satisfied on this point Sam proceeded to lay his 
trap, and f(»lune seemed to favour him. 

It was November, and the nights were dark and typically 
depressing. Few people crossed the footbridge at any time 
except a small number who worked at the Upper Mill ; 
and after closing time it was rarely used, for the woods 
were gruesome in winter and had no attractions for the 
villagers. 

Very beautiful was the situation of the mill as one looked 
down upon it from the yellow hillside inapringandsummer ; 
ten times more beautiful in autunm, when the foliage in 
whidi it was embedded was ablaze with the goigeous rai- 
ment in which it decked itself for sepulture. On the little 
level space between the foot of the hill and the rising wood 
on the other side, the mill squatted comfortably and the 
Mill House faced it. The Mill House was unpretentious 
and had nothing picturesque about it ; but when in the 
days of water-power the stream spread out behind it into a 
miniature lake, and rushed into the " race " at the side, it 
had an attractiveness that made its own appeal. 

The road between the mill and the house wound to the 
footbridge that crossed the brook and gave aeceas to :tiie 
woods. It was a poor Uttle bridge, with one flinsy hand- 
rail, iandiootboarib.half rotten and tnaecnre ; ao that oidy 
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tbe familiwty tliat breeds contempt of danger enabled 
ttkose who made use of it to cross without trepidation. 

Some eight feet or more below, the brook mnimured 
placidly in summer-time, as it hurried along, washing the 
boulders and smaller stones that lay in its bed, and tiie 
banks that rose steeply on either side. Very charming was 
the scene during six months of the year, for tall grasses and 
gay flowers grew upon the tiny islets, and the banks were 
hidden by bush and brake ; whilst the boughs of great trees 
^read themselves overhead, offering delif^itful shade. 

But in winter the murmur was often changed to roaring 
as the waters hurled themselves down the valley ; and the 
bushes were sullen and the trees bare, as the wind soughed or 
wailed among them. Damp oozed from the black trunks 
and mcosture dripped from the overhanging boughs, and 
the dead leaves upon the path soaked it up and retained it 
to be pressed out by the foot of the pedestrian. And the 
null and the Wll House stood out dingy against the general 
dinginess, and depression seemed to hold undisputed sway 
all round ; for summer is a fairy and a touch of her wand 
makes fairyland ; but winter is a demon and his touch 
brings blight. 

Darkness and discomfort, however, were as nothing to 
David Middleton just now. What was the darkness outside 
to that within ? What was the discomfort of the body to 
that of the soul ? Mr. Middleton was strong to suffer, but 
he felt tbe pain of it, as Job did when he sat upon the ashes 
and scraped himself with the potsherd. The sneers of those 
he passed in the street — ^those who scoffed at his religion and 
rejoiced in his downfall ; the patronage of those whom he 
had patronised ; the pity of those whom he had con- 
demned ; the condolence of his friends, some of whom he 
had made to smart — ^this was his daily portion now, im- 
mensely magnified by natural sensitiveness; and be 
swallowed it courageously but with loathing. 
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Added to all this was the uncertainty of his position. 
Would God call him to face the still blacker abyss of 
bankruptcy, or would His angd call out of heaven for 
Satan's hand to be stayed ? He could not rest in the hous^ 
and sleep could be secured only by a brisk walk before he 
went to bed. 

Mary ? Yes, Mary was a comforter, but he instinctively 
felt that much as she loved him she did not understand, and 
so could not sympathise ; and he fdt that I, too, did not 
believe that this trouble was from God. His helpmeet 
would have understood, but she had been taken from him. 
He was alone : it was all part of the great trial of his faith 
— he was treading the Winepress alone, 

A week had gone by since the meeting of his creditors, 
but increasing familiarity with the situation had brought 
him no relief. Mary looked up anxiously as he pushed 
back his chair from the supper-table and went out into the 
little hall. "Don't go, unde dear," she said. "It's 
awfully dark and • • • and weird to-night. Stay in and 
talk to me." 

Mr. Middleton strove to be cheerfuL He put his arm 
round her and kissed her. " The darkness won't hurt me," 
he said with a forced laugh. " It does me good, Moll, to 
have a run round. Don't trouble about me ; I shall be 
back in an hour." 

He took up his hat and stick and passed out into the 
darkness, and a gleam of satisfaction came into the wild eyes 
of the man who was crouching behind the hedge in the gloom 
of the night. They watched the black form dimb the 
hillside ; watched it until it disappeared beyond the girdle 
of trees on the top and then fell. The man to whom they 
bdonged then crept cautiously down to the brook and hid 
himsdf in the brushwood behind the giant beech. 

An hour passes quickly for the man who is fighting his 
doubts and thrashing his f^arsl Mr* Middletoi) had 
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crossed the stream higher up the valley ; traversed the 
wood to its end ; climbed the rough lane that led to the 
Prospect ; skirted the hill and followed the equally rough 
road that wound down to Norrside, and was now on his way 
back through the wood from the opposite end. 

The day had been damp and cold, but with the evening 
there had come a rise of temperature, and now thin mists 
were curling from the ground here and there, and dis- 
appearing into the darkness, like fantastic ghosts wrapped 
in diaphanous winding-sheets. Mr. Middleton saw nothing 
of them, for his thoughts were otherwhere. The water 
oozed from the leaves beneath his feet ; it dripped, dripped 
upon him from every tree as he passed along, but he was 
not conscious of it. Some sentinel awake within the 
slumbering citadel of his senses warned him of obstructions 
in his path — ^here the stump of a broken sapling, there an 
accumulation of slippery stones imbedded in the soil — ^and 
he mechanically avoided them, and so reached the steep 
and shaly bank that sloped to the bridge. 

Time drags for the man who has nothing to do but wait 
and look forward to its end ! Every minute duplicates 
itself ; the slow quarters stretch into hours and the hour 
becomes an aeon. Sam Lightfoot, standing on the farther 
side of the great beech where the darkness was densest, and 
hiding in one of its hoUows, cursed the laggard moments in 
unspoken words. At his feet the waters fretted against the 
stones ; Sam cursed them because they were not in flood. 
He cursed the mist, fearing that it might rob him of the 
sight he longed for, and lest it should make his victim slow 
and cautious. He looked at his watch ; one quarter gone 
— only one, and he was stiff with standing so stiU : so 
unnecessarily still, for who was near to discover him ; or 
who, being near, would ever dream of his presence there ? 
The half-hour ; and somewhere not far away the sound of a 
mai^ whistling for his dog, Wpuld Jie com^ this way? 
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Curse him if he should I But no ; it was doubtless some 
lad on his way to the cottages above the mill. The third 
quarter ; would the dreary watch never end ? Would the 
moment of vengeance never arrive? The perspiration 
gathered upon his brow: his heart beat riotously, but 
repentance found no place there ; only the exultation of 
the hour appointed. He strained his eyes into the dark- 
ness, emerged a little with stealthiest footsteps, so that he 
could see the bridge and yet be himself unseen* 

Ten minutes more, and now he heard a sound from the 
other side — a man's voice uttering an exclamation as he 
stumbled down the slippery bank some fifty feet away. 
Sam, peering round the tree, could make out a tall form as 
it stepped upon the bridge. The hour had arrived and 
the man. 

There was a sharp cry as a rotten board gave way be- 
neath the man's weight ; a wild clutch at the handrail that 
broke beneath his grasp ; a dull thud ; a splash, and then 
another cry, not of alarm this time, but of agony ; and Sam 
Lightfoot left the shelter of the tree and crept swiftly but 
silently under cover of the hedge into the darkness of the 
fields. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

TICI^MDA' VaCOHBS^ ASSISTANT NUKSB 

MR MIDDLETON heard the cry as he came down 
th^ baxik, and was sure that an accident of 
9cme kind had happened and that it was at or 
near the bridge. He therefore ran along the path with 
every sense alert, and shouted as he ran. 

It Mras very dark, but when he came to the bridge he was 
able to see that the handrail was gone, though he could not 
at a glance determine the full extent of the damage ; nor 
did he wait to do so, for the sound of groaning came up 
from the rushing wafers, and with the groaning a warning 
voice: . 

" DcHi't cross — don't cross 1 Hang it, man, the bridge is 
down — ^I tell you the rotten thing is done for, and so am I." 

" Is that you, Truman ? " shouted Mr. Middleton ; " I'B 
be with you in a m<»nent." And he clambered down the 
baidc, azKl ^lashbig into the stream made his way to the 
injured man. «^ 

He was wedged between two rocks of no great size, with 
the water well above his waist, and was manifestly in some 
pain. " It's my back I " he groaned ; " by all the gods, it 
must be broken — ^I tell you, Middleton, it must." 

" I hope not," said the other. " Let me see if I can get 
3^u to the side and then 111 run for help. Now let me put 
my hands under your arms and raise you a trifle." The 
yell that followed, however, caused him to desist. 

** Ob, my back, my back I " groaned Truman. " Good 

2ii 
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Lordl Middleton, I am greatly obliged to you, but I would 
rather drown— I say let me die/' 

" Not yet awhfle, anyhow/' responded Mr. Ifiddleton, 
'' but I can see I shall have to get help. You Ve evidently 
hurt your back badly. Can you move your legs ? " 

" No use in 'em at all ; man, I can't stir 'em." "^ 

At that moment there came a voice from the other side. 
Mary had heard the last cry of pain and had hurried in the 
direction from which it had seemed to come. When she 
realised the situation she ran back to the house to tell 
Marshall to ride as hard as he could to Noirside for the 
doctor, and herself hastened up thelaneto Keeper's Cottages 
for help. 

Marshall stopped to give me the news as he passed, and 
when I reached the spot Mr. Truman was still in the water, 
but Keeper Rufus and several other men had waded in and 
were struggling to remove the rocks. 

Women were there, too, holding lamps and lanterns of 
various kinds, and one or two of them had ventured 
cautiously on ^to the broken bridge, whilst the others 
stood upon the bank and shielded their lamps with their 
skirts. '' Eh, poor fellow," they whispered to each other, 
** but he does look deathly, for sure." 

I^ Was a weird scene — the swollen stream raging down the 
dark gully, and the tall trees waving their black branches 
overhead and around, with the yellow light from the lamps 
flickering fitfully upon the dark waters and the silhouetted 
group of men who stood knee-deep in the stream about the 
injured man. 

The rocks were shifted at last, but it was no easy task to 
Uft the helpless man on to the door which had been brought 
from the bank and which a couple of men were holding as 
horizontally as possible, with one end resting on a boulder. 
Mr. Middleton put his arms quite rotmd Truman's body and 
Ipw down his back ; two other men took his legs, and % 
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fourth his head, but though the poor f dlow clenched his 
teeth in an attempt to keep it back, he could not prevent the 
sharp cry that escaped him when the effort was made. 

When their load had been laid upon the hearthrug before 
the kitchen fire at the Mill House some of the men returned 
to block the bridge, and Mary gave her patient hot coffee. 

" We can do nothing more until the doctor comes," she 
said. " You had all better go and get into dry clothes." 

Rufus accommodated me, and I was back at the Mill 
House when the doctor arrived. After he had examined his 
patient and grunted a little he looked round : " Where 
are you going to put him ? " he asked. 

" I've had a fire made in the guest-room," said Mary, 
" and the bed is aired." 

" Hell need a water-bed," the doctor replied, " but that 
can be seen to to-morrow. We shall have to make shift as 
well as we can to-night." 

" Now hang it all, doctor," interposed Mr. Truman ; 
" you may address your remarks to me. I've not resigned 
office yet. I've still got a voice in my own government, and 
I'm going to be consulted. I won't be treated as if I were 
a corpse ... I wiH not." 

The doctor turned to him. " I wouldn't excite myself if 
I were you. Talking won't do you much harm, perhaps, 
but there are limits, you know. Now I'll tell you what's 
happened. You've sustained a simple fracture of the 
lower part of the spine. I think there's no doubt of that ; 
and to be quite candid it's a serious matter." 

" I see," said Mr. Truman calmly ; " and if I'm put to 
bed here how long will this simple fracture keep me on my 
back ? Hang it, man, you needn't pull such a face over 
it. ... I say there's nothing lost by being cheerful. I 
quite realise I have broken my back . . . now out with it." 

" Well," replied the doctor, " we shall not get you out of 
l>ed under three months, at any rate/' 
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Mr. Truman glared at him. ^ And you cooBy suggest, 
confound you, tiiat I inflict myself on liiese good peoj^ fbr 
three months I I like your impudence ... I say I . . ." 

"* There's no impudence in it/' said Mr. Hiddleton. 
^ Here you are and here you're going to stop. You're my 
guest, willy-nilly, Truman, and I'm only too thankful that 
my house was so handy. Now please say no more about it. " 

" Of course Mr. Truman will remain," said Mary, "and 
I will nurse him." 

The doctor shook his head. ** No, you won't," he said. 
'* He has certainly abetter chance here, for it's a roug^ road 
and a long way to his own home ; but he will need an 
experienced nurse." 

" I am much obliged to you," said Mr. Truman, with his 
eyes upon Mary ; *' I am greatly obliged to you. And now, 
doctor, fill up the cup. Hang it, man, tdl me the truth. 
Is this business fatal — a matter of hours or days ? I'm not 
a child . . . you needn't feed me with a spoon." 

** Well," said the doctor after a short pause, " I daresay 
it's best to be frank with you. It's too early yet to speak 
positively, for cases of this kind are not cut and dried, but 
I see no reason why we shouldn't pull you through unless 
compUcations set in. It's a mercy you haven't injured yom: 
head at all, so you won't feel very much pain, considering 
the serious nature of the injury. Still, I ought to tdl you 
that you've permanently lost the use of your lower parte — 
in fact, the long and short of it b you're paralysed." 

He paused again and looked down at his patient, whose 
eyes had remained calmly fixed upon him. '* Go on," said 
Mr. Truman ; " it's all perfectly plain so far." 

The doctor cleared his throat. " If all goes wdl, when 
you leave your bed we shall get you out pretty often in a 
spinal cart, and later in a bath-chair." 

" Does it end there ? " inquired the other grimly ; " no 
hope of crutches or anything of the sort ? " 
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The doctor shock Us head. 'M have known patients 
who have been able to manage a seU-propeUing chair in 
course of time, " he replied. 

The tears gathered in Mary's eyes and her uncle's grew 
moist ; but the man upon the hearth appeared to be 
thinking. 

"Then it comes to this," he said at length; "I'm 
injured, but perhaps not fatally : maimed for hie, but with 
some prospect of partial recovery? I say it comes to 
that?" 

"Well, yes, partial recovery," said the doctor, em- 
phasising the adjective. 

" All right," said Mr. Truman with a faint smile ; " then 
well b^^in life again on that basis • • • I say we'll start on 
the fresh tack. Miss Ev&caxd, beUeve me, I'm very sorry 
to cause you so much trouble." 

He was put to bed and an experienced nurse came the 
next day. Then three days later Victoria appeared. " I 've 
made all my calculations, dear," she said to Mary. "I 
haven't arrived at a decision without careful thought ; but 
I've con» to stay, if youll let me." 

" Do you mean you've thrown up your work ? V said 
Mary. 

" Just that," repUed Victoria. " I discussed the matter 
with my chief and he agreed that Mr. Truman had the first 
claim upon me, and that I should be only doing my duty by 
coming at once ; and we've arranged matters so that J 
shan't actually starve. I'm going to do Mr. Truman's 
work for him." 

The light came into the sick man's eyes when he saw her, 
though he professed to be highly indignant at her folly. 
" Deuce take it, girl," he said. " Why should you play the 
fool ? But women are creatures of impulse ... I tdl yoti 
they are. You can't reason with them • • . hang it all, 
it's a waste of breath." 
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^^ctorU smilecL *' Now listen to me, sir/' she replied. 
" I have been under your authority ; now you are to be 
under mine. I am to command and you are to obey ; and 
you shall find that woman can be firm as well as gentle." 

'' Confound it, girl/' said the man with a show of ex- 
asperation ; " I tell you I will obey none of you ... I will 
NOT. And yet it's a pleasure to see you, Vic, and to know 
that I needn't restrain myself in your company. Hang it 1 
my teeth have made my tongue sore with holding back my 
words in that child's presence." 

" Then the child will excoriate it with hot drink/' said 
Mary, as she put down the tray on the table |at his side. 
" I suppose youll say that ' excoriate ' isn't the right word ; 
but, seriously, you needn't do yourself any injury for my 
sake, Mr. Truman. I rather like yom: curious expressions/' 

'* It's a bad habit, child," he said tenderly ; " I ought 
not to do it. And yet my oaths, like many good men's 
prayers, go no farther than the ceiling, I am sure. But I 
will curb myself." 

He followed her with his eyes as she left the room. '* A 
veritable Sister of Mercy," he murmured. " God bless that 
child, Vic." 

" She is a dear girl," said Victoria. " We are the best of 
friends. I got to know her well in the autumn." 

Mr. Truman looked at her fixedly without speaking. 
*' I have told you before, girl, that you would go down to 
hell," he said at length. 

He was restless one night when the nurse was asleep and 
Victoria was on duty. The lamp was turned down and 
shaded, but the red glow from the fire illuminated the 



room. 



Vic," he said, " draw your chair up to the bed. I want 
to speak to you." 

The girl obeyed. " We're not likely to be overheard, 
are we ? " be asked. 
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"Oh no/' she replied. "It's two o'dock in the 
morning." 

" Swear to me," he said, " that you will never repeat to 
any Uving soul what I am going to tell you." 

" If you can't trust me don't tell me," said Victoria. 
" If you think what you have to say oughtn't to be told, 
that is sufficient to seal my Ups." 

He looked hard at her. " I trust you absolutely," he said. 

For a moment or two he said nothing, but chuckled 
quietly at some thought. " Do you know, Vic," he began 
at last, " our good friend, Middleton, is quite convinced, I 
can see, that I have been sent here for a purpose. I am the 
poor beggar who was wounded, and he is the Good Samari- 
tan who is to pour in oil and wine ; and he loses no oppor- 
tunity of dabbing on a plaster of his peculiar theology." 

Again he was sUent, and smiled to himself; but in 
another moment he turned his eyes upon the girl. 

" Now tell me, Vic, what do you know of this accident of 
mme ? What have they told you ? " 

" That the bridge was rotten and gave way beneath you, 
and you fell backwards into the stream and broke your 
back upon a boulder." 

" Nothing else ? " 

" Nothing else." 

" And you have never heard any suggestion of foul 
play ? " 

" Of foul play ? No. Do you mean that this had been 
planned beforehand ? " 

" I suspect it, that is all. I tell you I strongly suspect it." 

" But why ? Surely the boards were rotten ? It is a 
shame that they had not been attended to." 

" Vic, I passed over the bridge that afternoon, and 
though the boards were rotten they were not loose, and the 
handrail was secure. It had been tampered with. • • . I 
tell you I know it had." 
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" But who could h$ive done it ? What grudge has 
anyone against you ? I don't understand." 

"None. I tell you, none. I haven't an raemy. It was a 
trap prepared for David Middleton." 

" For Mr. Middletou ? Oh, Mr. Truman, are you isure ? 
But who would do it ? " 

** I tell you, girl, I suspect it . , . and yet, deuce take it, 
I am sure of it. He was just behind me. He used to cross 
the bridge at that hour every night ; and most damning 
proof of all- 

^'Yes? 
A man was watching behind the beech-tree, and that 
man was not among those who came to my assistance.' 

" Oh, Mr. Truman ! You saw him, then ? " 

" I saw him ; only the briefest glance as I shouted and 
fell. It was very dark, but I saw the shape of his head and 
shoulders as he leaned eagerly forward when I cried. Girl, 
my eyes are sharp and I saw the man. ... I tell you I am 
never mistaken." 

" And you recognised him ? " 

" What was the name of the poaching fellow our friend 
Middleton put in prison ? " 

" Sam Lightfoot ? Mr. Truman I " 

" It was Sam Lightfoot. . . . Hang it, Vic, I tell you it 
was no other." 

Victoria buried her face in her hands and groaned. " He 
shall pay for this," she said fiercely. 

" No doubt he will," returned Mr. Truman ; " but you 
and I won't exact pasonent, Vic." 

" But you don't mean to say you are going to keep this 
to yoursdf ? You don't tell me that he's not to be 
pimished ? " 

" Vic, I tell you nothing of the sort. He cannot escape 
punishment, but I shall not punish him. , • • I will NOT. 
But there is one other whom I shall tell." ' 
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" BIr. Middleton ? " 

" By all the gods, no I Has not the man enough to carry ? 
Cannot I bear this burden for him ? I tell you he must 
never know." 

" Then whom will you tell ? Mary ? Louis ? " 

" I shall tell Sam Lightfoot. Girl, when I am well enough 
I will tell him that I forgive him." 

Victoria burst into angry tears. " You have no right to 
let him escape/' she said. " If it's true, his guilt ought to 
be brought home to him and the law should punish him. 
You are crippled for life — ^you who were so strong and 
active. You are made dependent upon others for every- 
thing you require. I can't bear it. He shall not escape." 

" You promised me, Victoria. Hang it, girl, I do not 
distrust you." 

" Oh, it's too bad," sobbed Victoria, quietly but pas- 
sionately ; " I ought not to have promised. I'm an 
accessory after the fact, and I shall share his guilt." 

" He is my debtor," said the other ; " girl, I tell you the 
debt is mine, and I freely foigive him all." 



CHAPTER XXX 

MR. MIDDLETON REFUSES THE DEVIL'S MONEY 

A MANUFACTURING viUage, however smaU and 
pleasantly situated, and however remote from 
the throbbing centres of activity, can scarcdy 
be designated " sleepy/' and Brier Dene in ordinary times 
was no |dace for people of dormouse propensities. On the 
other hand its excitements were of a very tranquil order, 
centring around the domestic differences of certain ill- 
assorted couples for the most part, or the rumoured exploits 
of Sam Lightf oot and his fraternity ; so that when tragedy 
on a first-dass scale made its appearance the villagers 
hardly knew what to make of it. 

The misfortune that had befallen Mr. Truman set every 
tongue wagging ; but the sympathy that was expressed was 
not very deep, though it was genuine enough in its way. 
There was always the lurking belief that Providence keeps 
a detective's eye on su^icious characters and does not put 
them into a house of detention for nothing. It was well, 
therefore, to temper charity with caution in this instance, 
lest a man should find himself ranged in his 'sympathies 
against " Them above." 

It was different in Mr. Middleton's case, for here nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants were involved in the trouble, and 
it was beyond belief that Providence could seek to indict an 
entire community. Moreover, everybody knew Mr. Middle- 
ton and what manner of man he was — ^a chapel-goer all his 
Ufe^ an abstainer and non-smoker, a pattern of the 

2^0 
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virtues, and a patron of all that was good. It was no doubt 
true that in regard to his creed he was (to use an expression 
familiar in the village) " as narrow as a hen between the 
eyes," and that he had an awkward temper on occasion ; 
but who had ever seen a man without imperfections ? 
Indeed, who would like to live with one ? The blow that 
had fallen upon the mill-owner stunned his employes, who 
could not bring themselves to realise that it might mean 
bankruptcy for their master and the loss of money and 
emplo3mient for them. They therefore waited, wondering 
without overmuch anxiety what the issue might be. ^ 

Mr. Middleton's demeanour during these dark November 
days helped to steady them, for he passed through the 
village with a cheery word for all who greeted him, and a 
high and semi-defiant head. I could not help admiring the 
spirit he showed, though I was permitted to see below the 
surface, and I knew that there were hours when he sat in 
his ofBice like a man who dreamed, and whose dreams were 
dismal, and who when he roused himself shook of! despair 
and girded himself with the resolution, " Yea, though He 
slay me yet will I trust in Him." ^ 

I say that I admired him, yet as the days went by he 
drove me almost wild with his tactless and provocative 
attitude towards his creditors, and his apparent determina- 
tion to refuse any help from the outside. He was like a 
shipwrecked man who shuts his eyes to floating spars and 
lifebuoys and will either swim to safety unaided or drown, 
j^ Blunts' affairs were turning out badly. An offer had 
been made, and was likely to be accepted, of three and 
fourpence in the poimd, and Mr. Middleton's creditors 
began to face the prospect of loss, and with the changed 
outlook there came a changed attitude. At a time like 
that what one has to fear is panic, and Mr. Lowther now 
sat in the seat of Pan and was in the mood for mischief. I 
do not blame him. He bad been treated very curtly by the 
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debtor and had a good deal to put tip with even ytt, and 
there are limits to a bank manager's patience. He b^^ 
to speak strongly of bankruptcy proceedings — ^more 
strongly, I fancy, than he would have done if he had not 
felt sure that the suggestion would be scouted — and the 
Committee b^an to get accustomed to the idea. The 
sword was above lifr. Middleton's head and it was his own 
fault that the cord that held it grew more slender every day. 

He realised it well enough, but he was not really dis- 
quieted — at any rate not for long. I must have pulled a 
long face, for he was always rallsdng me, and at the dose of 
one meeting when he had been more than usually over- 
bearing he said : 

*' Look here, my boy, you think I'm a fool, but God won't 
allow my creditors or my workpeople to lose any money 
through David Middleton." And when I remained silent 
he put his hand on my arm and continued : 

** It was at the last moment that God saved Isaac, and 
youll see therell be a ram in the thicket for me. Don't 
you worry, Louis." 

That was all very well, but how could I help worrying 
when I saw this foolhardy swimmer turn aside from every 
raft and float, and breast the waves that threatened to 
engulf him. 

I shall never forget how Mary came to me at the Upper 
Mill one afternoon with the sound of joy-bells in h^ voice 
and an indescribable Ught in her eyes that seemed to make 
the whole face radiant. 

" The workpeople are saved I " she said exultingly as she 
entered the ofBice. " I can't keep it to myself another 
moment. If I don't tell somebody I shall burst." 

She composed herself sufficiently to explain that r^ef 
had come from an unexpected quarter. She had another 
uncle of whom I had never heard — ^her father's younger 
brother, who bad married a wife who had inherited a 
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brewar's fortune. From the point of view of the Middletona 
this was a misfortune, and although Mary had not been 
absolutdy forbidden to visit her wealthy relatives yet 
intercourse was discouraged and they had grown apart, so 
that Unde Alfred and his wife had become little more than 
names. 

They had seen in the paper, however, some news of Mr. 
Middleton's difficulties, and had written to Mary for further 
particulars ; and as the matter of the workpeople's savings 
loomed most large in Mary's eyes at this time she had, I 
imagine, given it spedal prominence in her reply. The 
answer had come in the shape of a draft for a thousand 
pounds made out to the order of Mary Everard, with a 
gradously worded undertaking to make up any balance 
that might be required. Mary had concealed the full 
extent of the indebtedness because she was quite deter- 
mined to expend her own small fortune, and her gratitude 
and ddight at this relief was almost childUke. 

" Tm sure it's an answer to prayer," she said ; " though 
I'm afraid I hadn't much faith. I'm simply d3ring for 
unde to come home. Won't he be glad ? " 

I had my doubts, but I did not share them with her, and 
after a wliile she went, bestowing on me as she closed the 
door a friendly smile that seemed to say we were mutually 
possessed of a joj^ful secret that was to be a day-star of hope 
for her unde and many others. Poor girl 1 She came to 
see me a few hours later, when I was sitting with mother, 
and tears filled the eyes which had sparkled so brightly in 
the afternoon. 

" Unde is hopdess," she said, as she took the chair 
mother drew forward. " I hope it isn't disloyal, but I must 
speak to somebody. I really had begun to believe in 
answers to prayer, but it seems I'm all wrong again." 

It came out by degrees : how annoyed Mr. Middleton had 
been that her uncle should have pryed into his affairs ; how 
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grieved that Mary should have humiliated herself and him 
by begging (as he called it) for help ; how impossible for 
him to accept relief from such a source — " brewers' shares " 
— did she think he would let the devil's money pay his 
dd>t8? how he had softened in the end and explained 
that it was just a subtle temptation which God had given 
him power to recognise and resist. 

I lost all patience as I listened, and Mary 's distress no 
doubt contributed to my vexation, but what could I do ? 
Mother saw nothing unusual in such madness; in her 
experience men were all aggravating. " Men's heads is as 
full o' maggots as old lofts is full o' rats/' she said ; " an' 
we've got to take what the Lord sends us." 

*' What are you going to do ? " I asked Mary, and she 
replied: 

" I'm sending it back. What else can I do ? Isn't 
life a muddle ? " 

Friendly as Mary was with Mr. Truman, she had not said 
a word to him about her good fortune ; but Mr. Middleton 
told him what had happened the same evening, and Victoria, 
who heard what followed, was much impressed. Mr. 
Middleton had got into the way of spending the after- 
supper hour with his guest at Mr. Truman's own request, 
and little by Uttle he had opened his heart to him. Some- 
times he got no reply, or a very few words of under- 
standing or s}nnpathy, but at other times the sick man's 
eyes would flash and a volley of caustic, ironical utterances 
would pour from his lips in quite his old-time manner. 

On this occasion Mr. Middleton had dwelt so long upon 
his renunciation that he had reached the stage when 
satisfaction is not far removed from vainglory. 

" I could do no other, Truman. I've no use for money 
that's got out of drink. I wouldn't touch the dirty stuff 
with the tongs. I couldn't take the devil's coin even to 
pay back my workpeople." 
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" Why not ? " said Mr. Truman. " I thought there was 
Scriptural precedent for spoiling the Egyptians." j 

Mr. Middleton scowled at him. " That means, I suppose, 
that you would have taken the money I Well, I'm sorry to 
hear it. I wouldn't, and I suppose youll call me a fool, but 
you can call me what you like. I'm thick-skinned." 

" Yes," replied Mr. Truman, " I know you are thick- 
skinned. You might as well try to remove a camel's hump 
with a corn-plaster as a bigot's prejudices with reason ; the 
one is as feasible as the other." 

" All this doesn't tell me what you would have done 
if you had got this devil's-money," said the other 
drily. 

Mr. Truman was silent for a time. " Middleton," he said at 
length, " if I had been in your place I should have let my 
niece pay my workpeople with that money. ... I tell you 
I would . . . and I would have given Grod thanks, as she 
did. If I had held the views you do I would have con- 
sidered I was spoiling the Egyptian." 

"The God I worship, Stephen Truman," replied Mr. 
Middleton hotly, "wants no dirty money. He doesn't 
levy taxes on the devil for the revenue of His Kingdom.'* 

" Are you sure of that ? Does yom: God let the devil 
keep his money to buy arms against his King ? The Jews 
refused the publicans' money, but Jesus didn't. Where do 
you find this God of yours ? '* 

" I find Him where I have always found Him — in His 
own heaven, where there's no S5anpathy with the devil and 
his works." 

" Aye," replied Mr. Truman, " that is so. You find Him 
in heaven. He is in the clouds. He is anywhere except in 
yourself. He is old oak, as I told you once before. You 
can hang Him up on a nail and take Him down and look at 
the outside of Him ; but you've never seen inside of Him 
in your life ... I tell you you never have. He was on the 
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nail when you were a boy, and He's the same God on the 
same nail yet • . • I tell you He is the same old oak." 

" I'm giving you plenty of licence, Tnmian," interrupted 
Mr. Middleton sternly ; " I know you are ill and I don't 
want to excite you or to say anything that would do you 
harm ; but there are limits to one's toleration, and I don't 
know how long I diall stand it without exploding." 

" Good heavens, man," returned Mr. Truman, with an 
approach to irritation which he soon laughed away ; " I 
could wish you no better fate. An explosion would do you 
good • • • confound it, it would be your salvation. Only 
it must be violent. It must shatter your prejudices and 
open your understanding, and release the real God within 
you who is chained up behind the bars of your traditions. 
, • • • I say it must do all this ; and then you may go 
down on your knees and thank God you have hegon to live. ' 

Mr. Middleton frowned. " Can you thank God, Truman, 
for what His will has brought you to ? If so, you can bq[in 
to teach me ; not before." 

'' There you go again," said Truman half -irritably. *' It 
was God's wUl, I suppose, and not somebody's carelessness, 
that the bridge was rotten ? I tell you I (fon't thank Him 
iqr it, and He doesn't expect me to do so. He's more sorry 
for me than you are and I won't insult Him by making Him 
responsible for some man's neglect — not I." 

Well, that's where we diSo'," said Mr. Middleton loftily. 

I daresay it sounds heartless, but these mysterious dis- 
pensations of Providence are meant for discipline. God 
sends you into the river for some wise end of His own, and 
He's sencUng me into the Valley of Humiliation in the same 
way ; and if you're a wise man you'll try to find out what 
His purpose is, as I do." 

" I know, I know," said Mr. Truman wearily. " It's the 
old well-worn formula, and I don't blame you. You make 
your own God and endow Him with your own attributes. 
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and grieve the real God by your hardness of heart. I can't 
think what you make of Him who was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, for if iUness and infirmity are meant for discipline 
He interfered with Providence every time He came in 
contact with the sick/' 

Mr. Middleton became thoughtful, but he was so afraid 
of pitfalls that he dare not leave the beaten track he had 
followed for years. 

" If I wasn't sure that my trouble was God's will I should 
despair/' he said. " It's the only rope I have to cling to. 
You may talk all night but you won't convince me that I'm 
not being tried in the furnace of affliction, and I'll not pour 
water oa to the flames out of the devil's watering-can. God 
knows I'm weak enough sometimes, but His grace is 
sufficient tar me. Nobody sides with me ; nobody under- 
stancfe ; but He does, and that's enough for me." 

Mr. Truman looked at him and held out his hand. " Yes, 
that's enough," he said. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

HAKY BKEAKS DOWN 

I CAN never forget the last day of that eventful 
November. Even tbougk rain had fallen for several 
hours, so that in the deep channels at the side of the 
road the water raced along like a mill stream, the highway 
from Bexleigh to Brier Dene was not unattractive. True, 
the flowers were gone and the winter birds had found shel- 
ter, but the bare and crooked bushes in the wood were 
fringed about their roots with grass ; and the sodden leaves 
in various shades of yellow and brown lay thick between 
the trees or scattered like copper discs upon the pools that 
dotted the highway. 

In Titania's Dell the Spirit of the Air had spread a grey 
blanket of damp over the rocks, and the ferns looked 
almost red as they bowed themselves in dank masses to the 
earth ; whilst the tall, straight boles of the trees stood like 
blackened pillars supporting an invisible root Even 
Mary's fancy would hardly have pictured the fairies in 
residence there now ; but at this time Mary's imagination 
was busy with bugbears, I fear, rather than fairies. 

My thoughts were busy with her and also with Victoria, 
of whom I saw very little. It may have been unintentional 
on her part, but I had begun to wonder if she avoided me of 
set purpose, though she was so affectionate and sympathetic 
when we were together that I tried to hold the suspicion at 
arm's-length, as it would not be driven away. I was always 
telling myself that I loved her, which was very true ; always 

2^a 
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professing to dose my ears to another voice that mocked 
me and told another story, and whose mockery was sweet. 

My whole heart went out to Mary at this time : to the 
girl who was too high-spirited to let^^anyone see on her face 
the shadow of the cloud that hung over her spirits ; who 
held her head high but not defiantly ; who dressed in the 
evening with more than usual care (or so I thought), and 
sang the songs her uncle loved with as much abandon and 
as great confidence in her high notes as she had ever done. 

No one else could handle Mr. Middleton so well. She 
knew exactly when it was wise to banter and when to con- 
sole, or perhaps it would be better to say that she could tell 
when banter was the most suitable form of consolation. 
She went great lengths and took what seemed to me fearful 
risks in poking fun at her uncle's absurd and dangerous 
convictions, but it was never meaningless ; and the end 
that crowned the work — ^the final caress when she said good- 
night — ^always sent the blood rushing madly through my 
veins. Her uncle's neck would be clasped in her arms ; 
her rich brown hair would rest for a moment on his grey 
head ; then her lips would be pressed to his, and as she 
stood erect and held him by his shoiilders, gazing waggishly 
into his eyes, she would say : • 

" Poor old unde I What a lot of worries he has, to be 
sure I But don't forget to reckon me among your blessings 
when you say your prayers." 

That, or something like it, for Mr. Middleton ; a demure 
" Good-night, Mr. Turner," for me, and she was away, 
leaving her unde with suffident wealth in his eyes to have 
deared oS the bank a dozen times over, if treasure of that 
kind had been convertible into the dross of earth. 

Such were my thoughts as I walked rather wearily along 
the road, and I hardly noticed a bent old man who was 
toiling along in front of me until I came up to him and 
found that it was Seth. He had no umbr^a^ but the collar 
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of Us short overcoat was turned up well over his neck» and 
he made good use of a substantial stick as he plodded on. 
He was astonished and apparently disconcerted when I 
accosted him. 

Nay, I'd a bit o' business i' t' town," he explained, 

an' it's swaUered up more time, like, nor I'd bargained 
for/' I thought his unusual tadtumity was attributaUe 
to the weather, but I oould not account for the half-hearted 
way in which he invited me to " look in " for a minute when 
we reached the cottage. 

Mary was there. She and Susan were sitting side by side 
and the old woman was gently stroking the giri's hands as 
we entered, but at sight of Seth she raised herself with 
difficulty from her arm-chair and went towards him. 

" Dear man aUve I " she exclaimed. " Why, you're 
soppin' wet. Stop there on t' mat while you take your 
overcoat off, an' then off you go an' change your trousers." 

" It fs a bit soft outside, lass," said Seth, who had sud- 
denly recovered his cheerfulness ; " 1 could do wi' t' rain. 
Miss Mary, if it wasn't so wet. Now you sit you down, lass, 
an' I'll hang my coat up, an' I'd happen better change, as 
you say. It won't do for us both to 'ave t' rheumatics." 

He disappeared, and in a moment or two his voice was 
heard from the other room, '* Susan, where 'ave you put 
tiy things, lass ? " 

" Eh, deary me," said Susan, rising again and hobUing 
across the passage. " Now that is a mess. Whatever 
didn't you take 3^ur umberella for ? " 

Mary took advantage of their absence to ask me to walk 
home with her, as there was something she wanted to say ; 
and we did not stay long after the old folk returned, for I 
was conscious all the time of an air of restraint and mystery 
which was very unusual and which made me vaguely 
uneasy. When Mary kissed Susan the old woman broke 
down completely and buried her bead on the girl's should^, 
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" My dear lamb I my dear lamb i " she sobbed, again and 
again. 

Seth's lip was trembling. " You mustn't fret, lass," he 
said anxiously. " You must put a brave face on it, 
Susan." 

" I'm not frettin'," she managed to reply, though her 
tears continued. " Leastways, I'm only frettin' for David 
an' t' dear lamb." 

The " dear lamb " forced herself to laugh. 

" This is nonsense, Susan," she said. " Why, bless your 
life, uncle and I are going to be as happy as a pair of love- 
birds. You needn't fret for tmde, for there will be me to 
look after him and he wiU grow quite young and merry 
again, you'll see. If the very worst happens we shall have 
a nice Uttle cottage somewhere with two big arm-chairs 
Uke these of yours ; one for uncle and one for Seth when he 
comes to see us — or perhaps for Mr. Turner. And I shall 
buy a scarlet hearthrug, because nothing can look more 
cheerful than this of yours, and — oh, I don't know what 
besides, but it will be all so bright that uncle will never want 
to live anywhere else." 

She spoke soothingly, with the sort of confident make- 
believe that might be used to comfort a distressed child, 
and the old woman brightened a httle. 

" So good-night, Susan ; I shall be in again before long 
— perhaps to-morrow, who knows ? " 

The ram had ceased, and the moon was struggling to 
break through the clouds. 

" Let us go by the fields," said Mary. " Neither of us 
minds the wet." And we went. 

" Poor old Susan," she began, as soon as we were 
through the stile ; " she has been asking Seth all sorts of 
questions, and has quite made up her mind that something 
will have to be done to save us from the workhouse. It 
was pathetic and yet I could have laughed at times. She 
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told me that she made Seth get on to his knees every night 
to ask the Lord to show them how they could help us. I 
suppose things are looking about as black as they can be ? '' 

I was forced to admit that they were pretty bad. 

" Do you think they will make unde bankrupt after 
all ? " she asked. i 

" Mr. Lowther is very stiff," I said sorrowfully. " It's 
quite possible that they may. They'll decide on Friday." 

" Thank you/' she said simply, " for being so frank about 
it. I would rather know. Now I ' ve something to tell you. 
Do you know what Mi. Truman is proposing to do? 
You'll be very much surprised. He has asked unde to let 
him pay the workpeople their money back." 

*' Mr. Truman has ? " I gasped. 

" Yes. He says he's as rich as Crcesus and will never fee^ 
it; and oh i you can't think how troubled I am again. Do 
you know, unde won't let him do it. Isn't it sickening ? " 

I made an impatient ejaculation, and she went on : 

" I was in the room and heard all that was said. You 
would hardly have known Mr. Truman, he was so gentle and 
tactful. He said he would like to give the money outright, 
but if unde objected to that he might regard it as a loan. 
He told unde that he knew how worried we both were about 
it, especially as the workpeople have no security, and that 
it would make him fed that he was of some use in the world 
still if unde would accept his offer. I could have hugged 
him ; and when unde refused I thought I was going to 
faint." ( 

I fdt almost sick msrself , and I was angry too. " He 
must be mad," I said. " He blocks every avenue of escape. 
Did he give his reasons ? " *^ 

" Yes," she replied. " He said he wasn't going to let Mr. 
Truman ruin himself for his sake, and that it was only 
shifting the obligation — ^not getting rid of it. Wasn't it 
unkind of him? And he said the workpeople had his 
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promise to pay them and if they couldn't trust him they 
must be taught by suffering. Oh, it was all so senseless 
and — and heartbreaking; and I don't wonder that Mr. 
Truman lost his temper/' 

" He did lose it then ? " I inquired. 

" He got awfully cross. The doctor sa)^ it doesn't really 
do him any harm, because it's all on the surface, but I was 
frightened, and I begged uncle to leave him. But neither 
of them took any notice of me, and when I couldn't stand 
it any longer I came out of the room and asked Vic to go in. 
Mr. Truman was wild with unde, and told him he would 
pay the money whether he had permission or not. He 
said he could and would do what he liked with his money 
and he would send for his lawyer to-morrow. Uncle was 
furious." 

" What does it mean ? " I said, more to myself than to 
her ; and I sighed, too, for this anxiety had oppressed me 
like a nightmare. 

" It's all pride," she answered in a low voice. " I never 
knew what ' stiff-necked ' meant till now. And oh I 
Louis, it's wicked, don't you think ? I see no difference 
between this and robbery, and I'm wretchedly unhappy. 
Unde won't let God save him." 

Her voice broke and she fdt in her pocket for her hand- 
kerchief, and not finding it turned away her head. I knew 
that she was crying, and my real self pushed the bars aside 
again. 

" Mary," I said. Sh^ had called me Louis unconsdously 
and I was reckless. " Mary I you mustn't give way. We 
will save your uncle yet. We will make him listen to reason 
— I will." I had not the faintest notion how this was to be 
done, but at that moment I fdt quite capable of doing it. 
" Don't distress yoursdf. I will see to it." One of my 
arms was around her shoulder and my hand had sought hers. 
I had an impression later that her head had touched my 
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face for just a moment and that I had tried to stifle her sobs 
by a movement that was startlingly like an embrace. It 
was soon over, for Mary recovered herself and essayed to 
laugh — a feeble counterfeit. 

" I can't dry my eyes," she said, " because I've left my 
handkerchief at Susan's." 

Mine served very well for the purpose, and when I had 
seen her to the gate I retraced my steps along the field path, 
living over again every minute of the past half-hour and 
contradicting my judgment by thanking God for Mr. 
Middleton's folly which had paved the way for mine. 
Then I went to Seth's cottage in search of the missing 
handkerchief. 

I knocked and raised the latch as was my custom, but 
the old folk did not hear me. The lamp was turned down 
and the fire was low in the grate. Seth was on his knees 
upon the rug, his arms were outstretched upon the open 
Bible in the chair, and his head was bowed. Susan sat 
near him ; one hand was laid upon her husband's shoulder, 
with the other she held her handkerchief to her eyes. So 
they were linked together in prayer, and the old man's 
voice rose and fell in passionate pleading. I do not know 
what he said — ^my senses failed to grasp the meaning of 
the words : I doubt if they even caught them — but the 
pathos of it all swept over my soul like plaintive music. 
I bared my head and stepped stealthily backwards, dosing 
the door behind me. The last object that caught my eye 
was a tin trunk underneath the table, stoutly corded 



CHAPTER XXXII 

VICTORIA STARTLES MR. TRUMAN 

AND now I must try to reconstruct a scene that was 
taking place in the guest-chamber at the Mill 
House at the very time that Mary and I were 
having our conversation in the fields. I do not think 
imagination wiU play too prominent a part, for my recol- 
lections are vivid aiui the story was told to me at different 
times by both the actors. 

The doctor's prediction that Mr. Truman would not fed 
much pain had been fulfilled, and few patients could have 
been less exacting. When I call to mind what an active 
man he had been, even irritatingly restless, unable to keep 
still for more than a few moments at a time, this acquies- 
cence in what it is customary to call God's will still seems 
to me nothing less than miraculous. 4 

The fall that bad broken his back, however, had by no 
means broken his spirit, and if his lower limbs were 
paralysed his temper was as mercurial as ever; yet his 
patience was so tinctured with cheerfulness that he became 
at this dreary time the radiating centre of hopefulness and 
courage. y 

Mr. Middleton quarrelled with him and went away 
refreshed ; Mary caught the infection of his blithesomeness 
and felt rebuked for her occasional want of faith ; in fact, 
the entire household revived. Often enough when the 
shadow of an impending calamity deepens over a house its 
inmates walk about with quiet fc>otsteps, and speak in sub- 
dued tones as though misfortune were not far removed from 
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death ; but now when actual misfortune lay upon the bed 
upstairs, and joked with its nurses, and bantered the maids, 
and even dared to laugh aloud in Mr. Middleton's presence, 
the ghost was laid ; and though the cloud was there a few 
of the sun's rays shone through. 

Mary indeed suspected that beneath the pleasant ripples 
on the surface the deeps of the man's nature had been 
stirred, and I know that I hved through the experience 
myself in thought — felt the pain of it, faced the problem 
it presented, and so understood and sympathised. 

Victoria faced the problem too, and came to her own 
conclusions, and on this particular evening acted upon them. 

She knew they would not be disturbed, for with charac- 
teristic decision she had made her plans, yet so skilfully 
that nobody was aware of any arrangement. Mi. Truman 
looked up at her with admiration as she stood by his bed- 
side, ^--rr-- 

" How many weeks have gone by, Vic, since they brought 
me here ? Is it weeks or months ? ** 

*' It's a little more than a fortnight, and you're pro- 
gressing famously, so one-sixth of the time upon your bed 
has gone already ; then come the cart and the fresh air." 

''Do they really?" he said; "and you think the 
prospect pleases me ? You think the go-otrt has attrac- 
tions for me ? " 

" Of course I do," said Victoria brightly. " It will have 
when I take you out in it. Besides, the go-cart leads to 
the go-alone." 

" In a chair to be propelled by a wheel 1 " said Mr. Tru^ 
man, not without bitterness. " Child, am I to look forward 
to the time when, Ixion-like, I shall be tied to a wheel in 
hell and kept there for ever ? Is there any pleasure in a 
thought of that kind, think you ? " 

" No," repUed Victoria, " there is none. If it's to be hdl 
there can be no pleasure in it. I spoke too lightiy." 
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" Hang it, Vic, you take me too seriously ; you are al- 
together too literal. I do not doubt I shall do well enough. 
They say that even Ixion's wheel stopped at the plajdng of 
Orpheus, you remember. Why should I complain ? Some 
Orpheus will come along at intervals, I do not doubt." 

Victoria's heart began to beat faster, and she turned 
down the lamp and drew a chair close to the bed and sat 
facing him. 

*' Mr. Truman, I am going to be your Orpheus, and I will 
stop the wheel for you." 

" Raise my head a trifle, Vic. Thanks ; that is better. 
I can see you now. And you shall listen to me. Deuce 
take it, girl, I say I am going to speak to you very plainly." 

" I will listen," said Victoria, " and I, too, am going to 
speak plainly, and you shall listen." 

" Now, by aJU the gods, if this is not too much 1 The 
pupil wiU teach the master, and the master, forsooth, must 
needs listen. A pest upon these college airs, Vic I " 

" We are no longer master and pupil," she replied firmly. 
" We are friends, and mutually dependent on each other. 
You need me and you must hear what I have to say." 

Mr, Truman frowned. " You shall at least hear me first, 
Vic. My age entitles me to the first word, and I will have 
it. Do you think your hints have been wasted upon me ? 
Have my wits been prostrate as well as my body ? I tell 
you, child, they're as nimble as ever. You shan't lose 
your life for my sake." 

Victoria's Ups were compressed and she was looking at 
him steadily. 

Take your eyes off mine," he said, as if annoyed. 

You're not a cobra to fascinate me before you send out 
your fangs, and I won't be fascinated. I say again you 
shan't lose your life for my sake." 

Victoria's lips opened. " 1 don't propose to do so," she 
said, and closed them again. 
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" It's oonlounded nonseose, Vic « . . it's lumtterably 
absurd. You've got a good post and a congenial oot, and 
Heaven only knoMfs what you might get ; and youli chuck 
everything away to become nurse to a crif^e. There is no 
law to compel me, and I won 't have it." > 

Victoria's eyes were still on him and he grew irritated. 
«« Will you take your eyes off mine ? " he said. 

*' Mr. Truman, I must speak to you and you must listen/' 
she said firmly. " It's true that I have thrown out hints 
and I'm glad that you've understood them. I want to 
speak quite plainly and you mustn't misunderstand me. 
I'm not emotional and you know it; and I'm not 
impulsive." 

" You're a dashed sight too quixotic." 

" I'm not quixotic, either. I'm acting on my judgment, 
and what I'm going to propose is best for both of us. Iwon't 
go back to London." 

" I say you shall go back/' Mr. Truman broke in with 
some excitement. 

" I won't go back," continued Victoria, " unless I'm 
driven there ; and if I'm driven the blows will be cruel and 
they will hurt. I can bear pain, as you can ; but your 
pain hasn't been received at the hands of a friend, as mine 
would be." 

" Hang it, Vic " 

" No, hear me out. It isn't easy for me to say what is 
on my mind and you must let me unburden myself now. I 
owe my happiness to you. I don't forget Mr. Middleton's 
generosity, but the biggest debt is due to you. I can never 
be happy again unless I try to repay that debt " ^ 

" Stop a moment. There's no reason why my tcHigue 
should be tied. You can't rq)ay this debt you speak of by 
making me your debtor. Why should you force an luwel- 
come obligation on me, Vic, and call it a repayment ? " 

"Then we won't speak of debt and obligation. Ill 
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doak my words, if that will please you, but the facts will be 
there. Your body will always be helpless, more or less, but 
your intelligence will remain. You will still do good work, 
but your usefulness will be crippled. You must be depen- 
dent upon someone : why shouldn't you depend on me ? 
Now just think " 

Mr. Truman interrupted her again. " ' Just think,' do 
you say ? Do you know that I've spent hours in thought 
when my eyes were closed, and you and others deemed me 
asleep ? Think I haven't my thoughts run riot at times, 
and again gripped me so tightly that I could have screamed 
with pain ? Child, you needn't bid me think." 

" I know," said Victoria. " I'm a woman, and I've 
known all along." 

" And knowing, pitied me." 

" What if I did ? I do pity you. I both pity you and 
am proud of you." 

He looked into her eyes and saw tears there, and now he 
did not speak. 

Victoria was silent for a moment or two before she 
continued : 

" It's you, Mr. Truman, who pity me. And you're not 
fair to me or you would let me stay with you — ^not as your 
nurse, though I would willingly be that, but as your secre- 
tary and helper. Who could help you as I can ? Who 
knows your mind as I know it ? God knows I wouldn't 
boast, but there is no other who can do for you what I will 
do. And if need be I can support m3^self and you. I don't 
know what means you have and I don't ask you to tell me, 
but I know my own powers and I know that there's plenty 
of work that we can do together." 

" For Heaven's sake, Vic, stop the flow of your speech 
for a moment or two, or youll make a fool of me," he inter- 
rupted. "You're making me into a confounded old 
woman. Now let me say a word. I don't deny that you 
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could help me as no one else conld, bnt I don't need your 
sup port, thoogh I thank yon from my heart for the offer of 
it. But, child, it can't be. Henceforth I must always 
have servants, always have a nurse. You are no child, 
though I give you that name, and you know well enough that 
I shall always need a nurse. And I won't have a house full 
of women. ... I couldn't, Vic" 

"Then I'll be your nurse and secretary too. I'm 
stn>ng^*what woman is stronger ? I will learn, and leain 
quickly, how I ought to handle you ; and when your brain 
grows tired with your body I will be brain for you. You 
mustn't refuse me." 

" Vic, I tell you I must. Why do you force me to speak 
plainly ? Can't you see that I couldn't bear it ? " 

" You couldn't bear it ? " 

" I couldn't bear it, I tell you. Youll give me pity, 
you'll give me brain ; you'll repay me, forsooth, with service ; 
but it isn't enough. I simply couldn't bear it." 

" But what more could I do ? I don't understand." 

*' How should you understand ? You think you know 
me . • . you think you've read my soul, but you have eyes 
that don't see. You are blind." 

The blood rushed to Victoria's face, then left it again, 
and she went white to the lips. 

" I haven't dared to see," she said ; " and I suppose you 
won't speak more plainly still, and I'm ashamed to do it, 
but I must. If you won't let me be your nurse or your 
secretary, will you let me be your wife ? " She covered 
her face with her hands as she said it, and turned away. 
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Louis," said Mr. Truman when he told me the story, 
you'll believe me when I say that I hadn't meant to make 
her do it. But I had grown to love the girl — ^how could I 
help it ? and if I hadn't broken my back I'd have made her 
love me. I told her so, and I told her that I was fifty- 
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three — old enough to be her father — and that I wouldn't let 
her sacrifice herself ; that I wouldn't let her be chained to a 
log — ^and what do you think she said ? " 

I waited, and such a look of love and tenderness came 
into his eyes as may often be seen in a woman but rarely 
in a man. 'i 

" She said there would be no chains ; that she would be 
bound to me by love and sympathy and kindred tastes, and 
that it was the only happiness she looked forward to in Uf e ; 
that if I refused her I should make her unutterably wretched. 
And — and she kissed me, Louis." 

My heart was throbbing and I could not speak. I had 
no words : my thoughts ran here and there Uke frightened 
sheep. 

" I struggled, Louis," Mr. Truman continued ; " I 
fought hard, but it was no use. I made her swear that it 
was true — ^that only I could make her happy. And she 
swore it, solemnly." 

Still I did not speak, and he sighed. He was another 
Truman now. 

" Have I done wrong ? " he asked in a voice that vibrated 
with emotion. " Am I a cad ? a coward ? God I but 
she swore it was true." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

MARY RECEIVES A LETTER 

I HAD just raised my head and was about to speak 
when Mary entered. 
" Do you very much mind if I interrupt you ? " 
she asked. " I want to laugh and cry at the same time and 
I shall get to be hysterical unless somebody tells me what 
to do/' 

We both looked at her in astonishment. Victoria was 
lying down and Mr. Middleton was not indoors. The nurse 
was having her supper downstairs and was of no use as a 
confidante. Mary was plainly excited, and it was natural to 
connect her condition with the open letter that she held 
in her hand. 

She laid it on the bed in front of Mr. Truman and we 
read it together. The original, faded and ydlow, and veiy 
shaky about the creases, is before me as I write : 



" Dear Miss Mary, 

" This is hoping it finds you weQ as it leaves us 
at present, also your uncle david and that you will soon 
get over all your troubles, and susan says that weeping 
may indure for a night but joy cometh in the Morning 
which we both hope it will, we have been thinking a good 
deal latly about leaving Brier dene, susans rumatiks has 
been bad and wev considerd to go to a nece of susans wheir 
ther will be a woman to look after Her. so we are going in 
morning and we shant want the cotage any Longer nor the 
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money your uncle david f asened on us. so wev considerd 
to leve it to you becaus it ought to stay in your unde 
davids famly and we have as much money as will last us 
nicly. and susan says she hopes you wont mind looking 
after the bits of Fumitur becaus ther wont be room for 
them at jane dais and the money is thirty shilling every 
week and it wont come in any longer after were both dead 
but baring susans rumatiks were likly to live a long Time 
if the lord wils. And susan says she isnt fretin only about 
your Uncle david and she wiU be very happy with jane elen 
and there are three childem. so if you will see mr stocks 
the loyer in kirgate he will give you the papers and you wiU 
have to sine your Name where he tells you but ther is 
nothing to pay becaus i made that all right and it wasnt 
much, and will you tell your unde david that we shall 
alwus thank him for all he has done for us and we often 
think about the winpres. but susan sa}^ the lords ways is 
past finding out but it wiU all come right in the end. so 
with love to you and your uncle david and susan says how 
is mr trewman no more at present 

your old friends 
Susan and Seth halstead. 
P.S. susan says j^ou will alwus be her dear Lam and 
ther is a bit of cole in the coleplace." 

I turned to Mary when I had read it. " Surely they 
haven't gone," I said, 

" They have gone," she replied. " Marshall tells me he 
found the house dosed when he called there to-night." 

Then I remembered the corded trunk and told them of it. 

" Unde David will find them and make them come back, 
of course," said Mary ; " but aren't they just the sweetest 
and dearest old people on earth ? And 3;^u see they can't 
possibly have saved much, because I know they had nothing 
at all when unde pensioned them. I was quite a child at 
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the time, but I remember distinctly how Aont Ruth and 
Unde David used to talk about them. 

" Seth had lent all his savings to some young fellow who 
was starting in business, and the business went wrong, I 
think — at any rate Seth lost every penny. I'm not sure if 
it wasn't this Jane Ellen's husband ; in any case it was the 
husband or lover of some relative, and if unde hadn't 
made this provision for them they would have had a 
terribly hard struggle." 

Mr. Truman's eyes were fixed on the sheet before him. 
" This letter braces me like mountain air, Mary," he said. 
** The old people know that if your unde is made bankrupt 
things might be very unpleasant for you all. Everything 
might have to go to the hammer ; your unde would have to 
undergo pubUc examination, and there would be no end of 
unpleasantness. Louis thinks it won't come to that ; he 
says it would be madness ; and yet, hang it, child, are not 
most business men mad ? Are we not all, in fact, more or 
less a£9icted in that way ? From what I can make out of 
the wretched business your unde has been mad ; and he has 
made his bankers mad. He vexes his creditors, so I suppose 
they are mad too. There is nothing but madness in it ; 
and yet your unde — excuse me, diild, I'm not speaking 
uncharitably — ^your unde thinks it is all of God. And that 
drives me mad. We're a mad crowd. But whatever this 
mad meeting may do, my dear, they shall not turn you from 
your home . . . they shall not do that." 

Mary came forward and kissed his brow, as she had often 
done before. " I'm not afraid," she said ; " and I mustn't 
exdte you, or they won't let me come again. But tell me, 
what must I do about Seth and Susan ? They've evidently 
left the cottage, and, of course, they must^come back again. 
But who is ' Jane Ellen ' and where does she live ? " 

" You won't accept their gift then ? " 



" Mr. Truman 1 How can you ask ? " 
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He smiled. " It's a nice cottage, and they say they will 
be very happy with Jane Ellen and the children." 

" But you know better, Mr. Truman. You've read 
between the lines, as I have, and you know that they're 
heart-broken." 

" Oh no, they are not. Sad, I daresay, but happy in 
their sadness. Is the man heart-broken who lays down his 
life for his friend ? They see you and your uncle sitting in 
those high-backed chairs with your feet on that wonderful 
scarlet rug, and I tell you their old hearts dance. It won't 
be an unmixed pleasure when you bring them back . . • 
believe me, it won't. So you must act cautiously and you 
mustn't disclose their secret • . . you mustn't wound your 
old friends, Mary." 

I wouldn't wound them for the world." 
I'm sure you wouldn't. But you can do nothing to- 
night. We'll ask Stocks when he comes. Do you know 
I've sent to ask him to come to see me as I said I would ? 
I think you must get your uncle to let Louis go to find the 
old folk and bring them back. He needn't go until after 
this meeting . . . there's no great hurry. By the way, 
Mary, has Vic told you that she's going to marry me ? " 

" What I " exclaimed Mary, who really did not believe 
that she had heard him aright. 

" I daresay it strikes you like that, child," he said some- 
what bitterly. " You look horrified enough, and I don't 
blame you. I've no doubt the world will consider me a 
selfish brute, and I'm not sure that it will be wrong. • • • I 
tell you we're as mad as the rest." 

"Oh, Mr. Truman, you must forgive me. I wasn't 
horrified, but I was stunned and taken by surprise. I — 
I'd never dreamt of such a thing. But if you love each 
other " Mary bent down again and kissed his fore- 
head, and then sank on her knees by the bed and buried 
her face in the pillow. 
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" I know, child ; I was a fool to tell you so suddenly ; it 
was thoughtless of me. But youll reconcQe yoursdf to the 
thought by and bye.* I've loved her for a long time . . . 
somehow she seemed to belong to me, and she's older than 
her years ; I tell 3^u, Mary, she's twenty years older than 
you are." 

And she ^? " Mary hesitated. 

Yes, she loves me too. I don't know why she should, 
but God knows I haven't tried to force her will. I must 
always be a fallen trunk, but she swears she won't be happy 
away from me." 

'• Dear old Vic," said Mary. *' Oh, I'm so surprised and 
so very, very glad. But c^, how sorry I am that you can't 
be well and strong again. Why should so much sorrow be 
mixed with our joy ? " 

" Nobody knows. But sorrow needn't be bitter. We 
often drop our own gall into the cup. I'm a cranky old 
bachelor, Mary, as full of crotchets as any man ; but she 
accepts the conditions and 111 do my best to make her 
happy." 

The lawyer came the next day and had a lengthy inter- 
view with Mr. Truman, and when he came down he asked 
to see Mr. Middleton and his mece. He was an under- 
sized, middle-aged man, with a thick dark beard, and a 
manner of speaking that was a mixture of the brisk and the 
confidential. Victoria rose as he entered, and he whispered 
a word or two as she passed that brought the colour to her 
cheeks; then he shook hands with Mary and her unde and 
drew his chair up to the table. 

" You're having a rough time, Mr. Middleton, just now, 
but youll pull through all right; youll puU through all right. 
We lawyers can look on these things with equanimity." 

Mr. Middleton had been out of sorts since the interview 
with Mr. Truman, and the man's off-hand manner irritated 
him. 
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" I daresay you can," he said shortly. " It doesn't 
ordinarily require much grace to carry other people's 
burdens, and still less to tell them how to carry them 
themsdves." 

" No, no, quite so," replied the lawyer absently, as he 
drew a number of papers from his bag ; " but you've some 
good friends, Mr. Middleton ; more, I daresay, than you're 
aware of." 

" I'm ^ad to hear it," was the answer. " I've been 
finding lately how scarce they are and of what poor quality. 
However, we needn't discuss that. My niece has told me 
about this daft business of Seth Halstead's : in fact, I've 
read the letter. Let Mr. Stocks see it, Mary." 

The lawyer read it through very deliberately and said, 
" It does the good people credit, I'm sure. Now I jiist 
want to say that I told the old gentleman as plainly as I 
could that it wasn't at all necessary to act so precipitately. 
I informed myself of the situation and I explained it to him, 
but apparently he and his good wife bad made up their 
minds, and I had no option but to follow their instructions. 
The cottage is made over to Mary Everard — the name is 
Everard, I think ? — I have the title deeds here ; and the 
amount of the pension wiU be paid over to her regularly. 
There are, of course, one or two formalities to be gone 
through and " ^ 

" I don't think we need trouble about them at preseit," 
said Mr. Middleton ; " what we want to know is where these 
people have gone to." 

" That information my client withheld from me." 

" So I concluded from his letter, but what I am asking 
you now is if you know." 

The lawyer smiled. " Well, you won't be surprised to 
hear that I anticipated this question and took certain steps. 
Your old servant, my client, is a very good-hearted fellow 
indeed, but there are many men who are much less simple. 
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I say that without oSeoce, of course. I asked him on what 
day he was leaving, and he was considerate enough to furnish 
the information and to name the train. So I sent a clerk 
to the station this morning and found that he booked to 
Bamsley« and his luggage was also addressed to that 
destination." 

" To Bamsley ? Well, BIr. Stocks, my niece and I are 
much obliged to you, and I needn't ask you to keep this 
transaction to yourself. Gentlemen of your profession, I 
know, are not in the habit of revealing secrets. We shall 
find Seth and Susan Halstead and bring them quietly back 
again, and these papers of yours may, of course, be des- 
troyed." 

*'0r shall we say they needn't be completed? I'm 
naturaUy not at all surprised, llr. Middleton. As a matter 
of fact. Miss Everard's name doesn't yet appear, as our old 
friend couldn't recall it, and could refer to her only as ' Miss 
Mary.' Then I may take these papers back for the 
present ? " He glanced inquiringly at Mary. 

Mary smiled. " Certainly you may," she said. 
Well, now, there's another matter," said Mr. Stocks. 

Our mutual friend, Mr. Truman, who I am sorry to see has 
sustained such a serious injury, is very desirous of fixing 
up the matter that he discussed with you, and " 

Mr. Middleton interrupted him. " I may as well tell you 
that I've been thinking that matter over, and though it 
goes against the grain I've made up my mind to accept the 
offer, which I beUeve was kindly meant, on one consideration 
only. A proper agreement must be drawn up, and the 
loan must bear reasonable interest." 

" A very natural suggestion," said Mr. Stocks, " and one 
that I didn't overlook; but on that point our friend's 
instructions are definite and he is absolutely inexorable. 
There is to be neither paper nor interest." 

" Then I won't have it." 
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" I hope you won't go so far. You see, my client could 
have paid ofi these various sums anonymously, but he 
prefers to be perfectly open. All the same, he's made up his 
mind that they shall be paid ; and — ^ahem I — I perhaps 
needn't point out that he is Imnself a very determined 



man." 



" I see," said Mr. Middleton sourly ; " your client can 
force this obligation on me ? " 

" Only in that case," assented the lawyer, " there would 
be no question of repa3mient. It would come as from an 
anonsmaous donor." 

" Unde, dear, dear uncle I " said Mary, rising and going 
to his side ; " don't refuse this kindness. Think how happy 
it will make us all, and Mr. Truman as much as any. For 
my sake, unde 1 " 

He looked down into her pleading eyes and the hard lodk 
relaxed. He rose and paced the room for some minutes in 
silence. ^'* Very well," he said at length. " I suppose it's 
all my beastly pride, but my stomach turns at it. How- 
ever, I'm very grateful to your client." 

He went up to Mary. " It's on your account, Moll," he 
said. " I've yidded for your sake, but I shall pay it back 
all the same." And he kissed her on the lips. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



" HE TaUSTED IN GOD " 



MR. MIDDLETON accompanied the lawyer to the 
station at Bexleigh and there dismissed Mar- 
shall. ** I'm going to walk home,^ he said. 
'* Tell Miss Mary she needn't wait up if I'm not in by half- 
past ten." 

" You'll 'appen not be going into t' woods ? " inquired 
the man rather anxiously. " Miss Mary 11 be uneasy till 
she sees you back.** 

Mr. Ifiddleton looked up at him sharply, but there was 
something in the coachman's eyes that disarmed irritation. 
It was not disrespect he saw there, but friendly anxiety. 

" Very weU/' he said. " You needn't be afraid that I 
shall throw myself into the river. I'm seeing this thing 
through, Marshall. Tell Miss Mary 111 not be late." 

The man drove off and Mr. Middleton followed him 
slowly down the main street of the quaint littie country 
town; and seeing a ragged child standing beneath a street 
lamp his thoughts leaped back twelve years to the night 
when he had first met Victoria. She had been standing 
under a lamp, and in rags. 

He laid his hand upon the girl's head. *' What do they 
call you, lassie ? " he inquired. 

Maggie," replied the child shyly. 
Maggie what ? 
Maggie Stubbs.' 
" Would you like some sweets, Maggie Stubbs ? 
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" Maggie what ? " 
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The clifld nodded. 

" Then come with me and I'll buy you some." 

The child put her hand in his and they went down the 
street together until they came to a confectioner's shop, 
where he allowed her to make her own selection. 

The woman who served him smiled. " Poor little mite," 
she said ; " it's few enough sweets Maggie ever sees." 

He bade her be a good girl, patted her on the head, and 
went his way. " She reminded me of Vic," was all he said 
to himself by way of explanation. c 

He crossed the river and began to dimb the road through 
the wood, and suddenly the pains of Sheol gat hold of him. 
Night was about him ; darkness, thick darkness was before 
him like a wall, and it wrapped the trees on either hand in its 
embrace so that the recesses of the wood were scarcely 
indicated. Above his head the twigs and branches of elm 
and ash and sycamore formed a lattice-work of blackness, 
through which could be seen heavy masses of black clouds 
slowly drifting across a black sky. It was dry but not 
frosty, and black water gurgled down the runnels at the 
foot of the black walls ; and the bushes that fringed them, 
and the very ferns that carpeted the wood were black. 

They would not have been so black to Mary. She would 
have seen the deUcate shades of grey and green that lurked 
within the blackness ; but to her uncle it was blackness, 
sombre and unrelieved. Under circumstances hke his a 
man need not be a poet or dreamer to read parables in 
Nature. The man whose mental outlook is gloomy, whose 
thoughts are black, finds tongues in trees and sermons in 
stones ; and the trees speak bitterness and the stones preach 
suffering. Mr. Middleton saw in Nature the reflection of his 
own mood : darkness covered the earth and gross darkness 
his own soul ; and the quietude of Nature brought him no 
peace, but rather turmoil. 

What did the morrow hold for him ? What new indignity 
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awaited him ? He had held his head high amid the stonnso 
far. He had returned the glances of his business acquaint- 
ances fearlessly : if they had stared at him he had returned 
thestare. Why not ? he was still aUe to pay twenty shillings 
in thepound I Sometimes as he had passed he had imagined 
he heard the covert sneer and the only half-suppressed 
laugh, and he had held his head all the higher. Let them 
kugh I He had not lost his integrity if he had lost his 
money. ^ They laugh best who laugh last/' and he, David 
Ifiddleton, was still to be reckoned with. Some of these low 
curs would be cringing about his legs again before long I 

And now suppose vindictiveness — for such he considered 
it— should be carried to an extreme and he should be made 
bankrupt : what then ? It mi^t come to that ; his law- 
yer had admitted it, and he no longer tried to persuade him- 
adf that it was past belief. It was not Lowther, the bank 
manager; it was not the mass of his creditors; itwasSatan 
against David Middleton : and who could set a limit to the 
fiendish malignity of the devil ? 

He left the shelter of the woods and reached the open 
country, but found no relief there. The fields were black, 
and the great stretch of sky that now spread before him was 
one vast pall of black, with great bundles of black thrown 
down upon it to make the darkness darker. He suddenly 
realised that he had been hoping to find some ray of light in 
the sky and had been disappointed ; and he closed his teeth, 
and with his chin set Nature at defiance. 

Very good: if that was Nature's reply he would go 
through with it. " III begin again at sixty-three," he said 
to himself. " I've held my head high so far and IH keep it up 
in the Bankruptcy Court, and I hope the beggars won't get 
two shillings in the pound. Serve 'em right for letting the 
devil make a tool of 'em. But if they and their master think 
this is going to break David Middleton's Sfixii they are 
wrongi that's all. Ill let 'em see," 
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When he came to Rehoboth he found the chapel feeUy 
illuminated and heard the sound of singing, and he stepped 
inside the vestibule, again not realising what he did. The 
united choirs of the three, chapels were practising The 
Messiah for a Christmas concert ; and as Mr. Middleton 
cautiously pushed open the swing door they were just 
finishing a chorus. 

When he found that the chapel was in daikness save lor 
the gas-jets in the choir he slipped, unnoticed, into the back 
pew where the high wooden screen cast a deep shadow ; and 
the organ began again. Then a tenor voice rang out the 
worcfe: 

" All they that see him langh him to scorn ; they shoot oat tkeif 
lips, and shake their heads, saying . . .'* 

With a great roar the basses came in : 



" He trusted in God that Hs would deliver him ; let Him deliver 
him, if He delight in him/ 
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Mr. Middleton's heart stood still for a second or two, then 
began to thump so violently as to make itself heard as well 
as felt. What was this that had happened to him ? Was 
Satan not only in the wood and the darkness outside but 
had he driven him and followed him into the very House of 
God ? Was he so full of devilry that, not content with 
overthrowing and abasing him, he must needs trample upon 
him at the foot of the altar itself ? 

From the other end of the room came the volume of 
mocking sound : 

• Let Him deliver him. if He delight in him." 

The unhappy man sat down with his feet stretched out 
against the boards of the pew in front and his hands tightly 
gripping the seat beneath him. 

It was true. He deserved to be delivered. God ought to 
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deliver him. He had trusted in God all the way through, 
and had served Him faithfully all his life. Who had given of 
his substance more liberally than he ? Who had been more 
zealous in God's cause ? Who more insistent on His daims ? 
" I have been very jealous for the Lord God of Hosts," he 
said to himself again and again ; " why doesn't He stretch 
out His hand and confound my enemies ? " 
There came the axiswering roar : 



"He trusted in God that He would deUver him ; let Him deUver 
Um, if He deUght in him.' 



•• 



" Yes, let Him deliver me, if He delight in me," he said 
between his teeth. Why should the devil triumph ? Why 
should the enemy have cause to blaspheme ? Had not God 
said that the rivers should not overflow and the fire should 
not bum His servants ? And was not he His servant ? 
What had he done that this horror of dense darkness diould 
come upon him ? Why was not God faithful to His promises ? 

In one great culminating shout of triunphant malice the 
words rang out : 

" Let Him deliver him, if He delight in him." 

Mr. Middleton fell upon his knees in the pew and buried 
his head in the cushion, and in that moment the waves and 
billows of God went over him. He heard as in a dream the 
voice of one of his own workpeople rise up in lamentation : 

" Behold and see if there be any sorrow like mito His Sorrow. . /' 

and it seemed to him that One who pitied, but was helpless, 
was standing far back in the darkness unable to draw 
near. 

He continued to kneel and to groan out formless and in- 
articulate prayers until a clear and steady voice burst upon 
his ear, with a note of calm assurance that poured oil upon 
the troubled waters of his souL Distressed as he was, he 
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recognised it at once as Lizzie Nelson's, and the throbbing 
of his heart abated : 



" But Thou didst not leave his soul im bell." 

He drank in every word and the groaning ceased ; and 
when the last notes of the organ had died away and the 
choir burst into the triumphant chorus, "Lift up your 
heads/' he rose to his feet and went out into the night. 

He walked back up the street with his head in the air, 
but there was no longer defiance on his face, but peace. He 
knew now that it was God and not Satan who had turned 
him from his path and sent him into the little sanctuaiy, 
and he stepped out with all his old confidence. He even 
laughed to himself as he walked along. 

" You've got through the valley now, David," he said ; 
" you'll get along all right. You had forgotten the Wine- 
press, old chap, but you'll tread out the last grape like a 
man if God wills." 

He dismissed the morrow from his mind, ahnost without 
effort, and climbed the hill like a boy of ten. When he 
turned into the lane that led deviously down to the Upper 
Mill he met a villager, whom he greeted with such hearty 
frankness that the man stared after him in surprise. " He 
must ha' pulled through," the man muttered to himself. 

Mr. Middleton swung along. Surely there was a crispness 
in the air that had not been there before I Surely the cold 
breath of heaven was good I How black the trees looked in 
front of him 1 Why should they not be black ? It was the 
hour of blackness ; it was night now, but the dawn was not 
many hours distant. He paused and looked across the mea- 
dows on his left. How black they were, and how forbidding 
the long belt of trees away yonder in the middle distance I 

And even as he looked one of the black heaps of doud 
shattered as though cloven with an archangel's sword, and 
there burst forth a flood of silvexy light. It poured over the 
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tky, ud tbe fonend pall spukled with gems like the re- 
splendent robeof an Eastern monarch. It poured over the 
earth, and the bare twigs of the sombre trees shimmered 
as with the dust of stars. 

Then, tailing majestic into the widening brightness, the 
moon came like the Queen of Night into her spadons 
palace. And the winds who are her servants swept back 
the ourtains to the rig^t hand and to the left, and the 
firmament ^ttered with lustrous lamps. The meadows, 
no longer giey and barren, became a sea of glass ; and 
beyond the black trees with their g^tening crests tbe hills 
were bathed in translucent haxe, ethereal, indescribable, 
like the celestial hills of profdietic vision. 

David Middleton, locking upon it, feared neither man 
nor deviL '' The King of Glory has come in," he said. 

He met me lower down the lane, and putting his arm 
through mine took me with him to the Hill House. " I've 
been through my Gethsemane, Louis," he said ; and he 
opened his heart to me. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

SATAN'S TRUMP CARD 

MR. MIDDLETON met his creditors the next day 
as cheerily as if it had been a meeting of 
shareholders with a big dividend in prospect. 
The note of obstinacy was missing from his voice ; the 
sparkle had returned to his eye ; and although his face 
was grey and careworn it had lost much of its hardness. 

All the same there was no subservience in his manner. 
He might have been the chairman, with a secret and 
gratifying announcement in the breast-pocket of his coat, 
instead of the debtor who was there to receive final sen- 
tence. He shook hands, cordially enough, with Mr. 
Lowther, and showed himself so eminently reasonable 
that the meeting terminated in less than an hour on an 
arrangement that satisfied everybody. He had demon- 
strate his ability to pay all his creditors in full, and they 
cheerfully grantai him the time and facilities he asked for. 

He spent the remainder of the afternoon in his town 
office, discussing the new situation first with Tillotson and 
me and later with me alone. 

" Well,'' he said, as the cashier closed the door behind 
him, " that's over, thank God, Louis. It's turned out 
better than it might have done, but I was quite prepared to 
go through with it. I would have trodden the road to the 
far end," he continued. "However, that hasn't be^ 
requured of me. Now we've got to pull together, and j^et 
tUe gbestnuts out of the fire." 

^87 
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" We wiU certainly do that," I said. " We must set to 
work and dear off the remainder of the stock and fit up for 
the fancy trade with all speed. You've no objection, I 
hope ? " 

He was like a schoolboy. " I leave it with you, Louis. 
You're well able to manage it, my boy. You've been a 
treasure during this rough time, and I'm proud of you." 

I flushed a Uttle. " I've done nothing out of the way, 
sir," I replied ; " nothing that it hasn't been a pleasure to 
do." 

" Is this business just your line, Louis ? " he continued, 
eyeing me rather doubtfully ; " I remember Tom sa3nng 
just after you came that you were a dreamer, but that you 
would make your own way if it ever was made. I've won- 
dered sometimes since whether you've missed your way, 
and wouldn't have done better to have followed Victoria's 
lead." 

I shook my head. " Vic is ambitious, Mr. Middleton, 
and I'm not — at any rate in the same way. As a Uvelihood 
this seems to me as good as any other. It is full of in- 
terest : every hour of the day has its own attractions, and 
I'm quite happy in the work. I fancy I'm more or less 
dreamy still, but I don't think it has proved a drawback." 

" Mr. Truman seems to think your talents are being 
wasted." 

" Yes, I know," I said, smiling. " He thinks I ought to 
have a booth on Parnassus ; but I tell him I can only dimb 
the hill in my spare time. I had rather turn out good doth 
than bad poetry ; and I imagine I can serve other people 
better in that way, too. I'm in no hurry, either. Some- 
times life seems to promise other opportunities, but I'm 
content to wait." 

" Well, you shall help me to make things spin," he said 
briskly. " By the way, Louis, what do you think of this 
mad business of Vic's ? " Hq lopked ^X me searchingly. 



St 
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It stunned me at first," I stammered. " The thought 
had never entered my head. You see, he's quite old. Vic 
had never hinted at such a thing to me." 

" He is fifty-three," said Mr. Middleton ; " ten years 
younger than I am, and crippled for life. I'm sorry for Vic 
— and for you." 

" Mr. Middleton," I said with an effort that sent the blood 
bounding to my face, " I'm awfully fond of Vic, but — ^but she 
has knowti for some time now that she hadn't the first place 
in my thoughts. I was prepared to be loyal — please believe 
that ; but somehow she had found out how matters stood, 
and she told me plainly she wouldn't marry me. But I 
never suspected that she loved Mr. Truman. 

" I see," said my master, whose eyes had widened con- 
siderably ; " so there's been a little love romance going on 
under my eyes and I never saw it. Do I happen to know 
the other member of this interesting quartette ? " 

I was very much afraid, but it was neck or nothing now, 
and I told him. I was perfectly open, and did not conceal 
the fact that no word of love had ever passed between us. 
It was a very bo3dsh statement, I believe, but perhaps none 
the worse for that. 

He looked hard at me for a long time after I had finished, 
but I am sure he did not see me. 

" So it's Mary, is it ? " he said at length. " The fat 
would have been in the fire, I can tell you, my boy, if her 
aunt had been alive. You've taken my breath this time. 
Have you any reason to suppose that Mary loves you ? " 

What could I say ? I felt certain in my heart that my 
love was returned, but I had no other assurance. '' I have 
never spoken to her, sir. I've tried not to think about it. 
I can't answer for her. May I ask her ? " 

I could not read the expression on his face, but there was 
no harshness in his voice as he replied : 

" I don't know, J won't say you mustn't. I must tbii)k 
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aboat h and keep my eyes cpexu Mmd you, if h^ happi- 
ness shoald happen to be bound up in this I shan't stand in 
the way.* I've no exaggerated notions of rank and so 
on, but her welfaie means everything to me.' However, 
yon've done right to tell me, and 111 have a word with you 
again in a day or two. There are lots of fellows I should 
like WKMse. But now look here/' he continued* changing 
the subject with characteristic abruptness, " to-morrow is 
Saturday. You must go over to Bamsley and find the 
Habteads, and arrange for them to come baick. Stay until 
Monday, if necessary, but don't come back without finding 
them." 

My heart was bounding. " Very well/' I said ; ^' and 
before I go, what about the insurance ? You will let me 
run over to the ' Reliable ' office and get a covering note ? 
I've been uneasy for weeks and we must have the mills 
insured now." 

" Yes, we must insure thtm now. I wasn't going to settle 
up whilst the sword hung over my head, but we'U get on 
with it now. But I'm not going to give in without one 
more struggle. I won't ; simply because it isn't right. It's 
just a piece of high-handed imposition, and 111 have a fig^t 
for it if I've to yield in the end. We've been unprotected a 
month ; it isn't likely that anything will happen to-day. 
Write Jamieson to come to see me on Monday, and 111 get 
it settled." 

I returned to my duties with a lighter heart than I had 
had for many weeb, and Mr. Middleton went down to Brier 
Dene and made the announcement that brought satisfaction 
to aU hb workpeople. To all, that is, except Sam li^^t- 
foot, who was grievously disappointed to leain that his 
master's head was out of the noose. 

In the Mill House there were smiles, and tears mingled 
with the smiles, though Mr. Truman endeavoured to conceal 
his gratification by <)uarrelling with his host on the subject 
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of Providence. Mr. Middleton, however, refused to be 
diawn into a serious discussion, and his final words silenced 
his eccentric friend : 

" Now look here, Truman, you think you know all about 
it, but I'm sure I do. I've trodden the path ; I've been 
nearly to the end, and I would have gone the whole distance 
if it had been required of me. I will yet. Mary once asked 
me if I could tread the Way of the Winepress, and whatever 
you may say, I've trodden it. I'm not boasting about it. 
I very nearly failed at the end ; but I've had grace given me 
to go through with it." 

"Confound it, Middletcm," said the younger man; 
" you're as hard to move as the pyramids ... I tell you 
reason is wasted on you." 

Saturday night came and I had not returned. A stiff 
breeze was blowing from the east, and the night was cold 
and suggestive of snow or sleet. Mr. Middleton waited up 
until he knew there was no possibility of my arrival and then 
went to bed and at once fell asleep. He was awakened by a 
knock upon his door soon after midnight. "Get up, 
please," said the nurse quietly ; " the sky beyond the trees 
is red. We fear there is a fire in the village." 

He dressed quickly and went into Truman's room. 
"Good heavens I It must be the Valley Mill," he ex- 
claimed. " Don't wake Mary. I must be off." 

Even as he left the house messengers came running up 
confirming hb fears. 

" Ride into Bexleigh for the engines at once/' he said. 

"They're off, sir, ten minutes sin'," one of the men 
replied ; " an' we've told 'em to knock 'em up at Bexla' 
post-office to see if they'll telegraph to Broadbeck. They'll 
be 'ere afore t' Bexla' brigade if they'll come." 

Eagerly they ran forward, and across the fidds from 
every direction other black forms were hurrying as well. 
Dense clouds of smoke, lit up now and then by a lurid 
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C^w, were being driven over the trees across the valley ; 
and the men pressed onwards. Soon they turned the last 
bend and could look across the wide space of fields upon the 
scene of destruction in the valley bdow. It was already a 
wonderful and awesome spectacle. The mill was three 
storeys high, and flames were bursting from almost every 
window of the second floor and from many of the others. 
As window-pane after window-pane burst with the heat the 
smoke belched through and was carried down into the yard 
or up into the air at the will of the wind. Behind and above 
the mill the thick trees stood like a black wall against the 
sky ; but here and there a network of twigs or the outline 
of a trunk had caught the glare, and it looked as if some 
giant hand was tracing fantastic designs upon the wall in 
vivid strokes of vermilion and gold. 

Mr. Middleton took in the situation at a glance and 
slackened his pace. " It's aU up, lads," he said. " No 
power on earth can save it. It will be all chips and scrap 
before any fire brigade can get here. How on earth has it 
got on file like that ? " 

The men looked at each other. " They say Sam light- 
foot was prowlin' about t' yard after ten o'clock as drunk as 
a lord/' said one significantly. 

The men continued to run, and their master followed less 
quickly, for his thoughts were heavy. So this was Satan's 
trump card I This was his last devilish move I He had 
merely left him for a season ; rested awhile to give his 
prey a sense of security ere he made his final spring I It 
was he, was it, who had influenced him to reject the 
proposal and to put off the insurance for a few days longer ? 
Very well ; then he would foil him in the end. He should 
not gloat over him as one who gains the victory, nor should 
he tempt him to curse his God. No, no, he had nearly fallen 
once ; he would not slip again. " Yea, though he slay me," 
he repeated to himself, " yet will I trust Iq Him," 
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Re could hear the shouting now ; he could see men» and 
women too, passing up buckets of water from the brook, and 
he caught the hiss of the feeble stream and choked back a 
despairing laugh at the sad futility of it. His heart beat 
violently, but he began to run again, and found others 
running silently alongside of him. 

He had reached the end of the lane now and saw the crowd 
in front shouting, gesticulating, blocking the narrow way. 
From the mill yard came the roar as of gigantic furnaces : 
the mighty » terrible roar of the monster who has snapped his 
chains and given himself up to mad destruction. The 
heads and shoulders of the crowd were outlined in lurid 
light, and the stables and outbuildings beyond shone bright 
amid the rolling columns of smoke that beat against them. 
Great tongues of flame shot out from the windows and 
reddened the upturned faces of the men and women who 
worked or watched 

Mr. Middleton forced his way through to the space which 
the village policeman had with difficulty kept clear, and 
then stood transfixed as he saw what it was that caused the 
crowd to shout and turn their faces upwards. There were 
no windows on the gable end of the mill, but there were four 
large crane doors, one above the other. Three of these 
were closed, but the one at the very top of the building was 
open, and at this door a man was standing against a back- 
ground of yellow light, wringing his hands in terror. At 
the foot of the wall several men were holding an outstretched 
blanket and exhorting him to jump. 

" Who is he ? " asked Mr. Middleton of Joss, who came 
hurrying up. " How did he get there ? " 

"It's Sam Lightfoot," replied Joss ; " and 'e knows best 
how 'e got there. It's 'im 'at's set t' mill afire. ITl bet 
a 'underd pounds to a penny 'e's fired it when he wor 
drunk, an' then gone to sleep an' woke up to find 'e couldn't 
get out. T' second flopr's ablaze from end to end." 
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" Where's your ladder ? quick, quick, man/' shouted Mr. 
ICddleton; " don't you see he daren't jump ? He'd break 
his neck if he did, as Ukdy as not. Have you tried the 
staircase? " 

** T' staircase is gone, an' t' ladder won't reach by many 
a foot," said the man ; and a dozen other voices volun- 
teered explanations of what had been attempted. Other 
ladders had been sent for, but they had not arrived. 

" Bring out the dray I " roared Mr. Middleton ; " do you 
hear me ? fetch the dray at once, some of you." 

A dozen men ran to obey his order and the dray was 
dragged down and placed at the foot of the walL 

*' Put the ladder on it," he commanded* 

'' It's no use, Mr. Middleton," said Joss ; '' you can't 
make it reach, choose what you do." 

" Put it on, I tell you," he thundered. 

Again the men obeyed, but it did not even reach the third 
door and the crowd groaned. 

" Why can't he lower himself by the crane rope ? " asked 
Mr. Middleton. " Surely the fool isn't too drunk for that." 

" He's sober enough now," said Joss ; " but t' crane rope 
is burnt. A few feet of it fell down just afore you come 
up. 

" Where is it ? Pass it here and be quick about it I " 

The rope was brought him. It was some eight feet long, 
and he took it in his hand and moved towards the dray. 
Above, the flames were creeping nearer and nearer to the 
unhappy man, who was holding to the hand staple in the 
doorway and shrieking for help. At the far end of the mill 
the upper floor gave way and the machinery crashed down 
with a roar that was heard above the roar of the flames. 
Every moment the light at the man's back grew lighter. 

Mr. Middleton moved forward and Joss seized him by the 
shoulder. "You shan't go, sir," he shouted. "It's 
madness. You can't reach 'im an' youll only throw your 
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own Ule away. I tell ye we've tried. There'll be some 
more ladders 'ere in a toathri minutes." 

" ' Shan't ' I " he roared, as he pushed the man from him. 
" ' Shan't ' ! I'm master here yet, let me tell you. Two or 
three minutes more will be too late. Do you think I'm 
going to stand here and see a man roasted to death without 
lilting a finger to save him ? Hold the ladder, some of 
you." 

He climbed on to the dray and set his foot upon the first 
rung. Women sobbed and prayed, and men looked sullen 
and ashamed. With an oath Joss sprang upon the dray 
himself and laid hold of his master's tightly-buttcmed 
coat. 

" It's suicide," he shouted— for he must needs shout to 
make himself heard — " what's t' use o' throwin' yer life 
away for a scamp 'at's tried to ruin ye ? I tell ye it's 'im 
at's set t' mill afire I " 

Mr. Middleton turned round and pushed him back with 
his foot. " You damned cowards I " he said with angry 
emphasis ; and climbed up the ladder. 

The men who held it looked in each other's faces and 
spoke no word. Those in the crowd below held their breath 
as he climbed. The man in the doorway still dung to the 
staple, but fell upon his knees in the attitude of prayer. 

With a terrific crash the roof went through at the farther 
end, and the flames leaped triumphantly to the sky and 
threw shower upon shower of glittering sparks to the earth 
and the stream. Burning chips and flaming scraps of 
waste fell into the brook with hissing sound ; and still the 
firemen did not come. 

Hr. Middleton stood as high as he could get, but nearly a 
man's length below the doorway of the second floor ; and 
the door there was closed. Slowly, for it was unaccustomed 
exercise, he drew himself up on to the narrow ledge and 
seized the staple in the wall. He could stand now with 
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some :^ecurity , and the crowd saw him lean out and shout to 
the man in the doorway ten or twelve feet above him. 

Already the flames were licking the edges of the opening, 
and the watching crowd held its breath, whilst many 
covered their eyes with their hands. .. Those who looked saw 
Sam stretch down and reach the rope that his master flung 
him ; they saw him fasten it to the staple, and gave a great 
shout as they realised that he was going to lower himself on 
to Mr. Middleton's shoulders. But the shout became a 
deep groan as a billow of smoke and flame poured from the 
opening at the top and hid Sam from their eyes ; but when 
it deared they saw him clinging with one hand to the still 
unbumt rope and with the other to the stone ledge on which 
a moment before he had been standing. 

Mr. Middleton was leaning out as far as he could stretch, 
and he had a firm hold of the stout st aple in the wall. With 
his other hand he guided the man's legs to his own shoulders 
and the crowd saw Sam let go his hold of the stone. It was 
not a moment too soon, for flames were now pouring out of 
the doorway, and again the curling smoke hid the men from 
the eyes of the anxious crowd. Something fell with a thud 
upon the dray : it was the remnant of the smouldering rope. 

But Sam now stood by his master's side and a great roar 
of cheering burst from the throats of those below. The 
man's coat had been on fire, but he had removed it and 
flung it down, and he was now lowering himself on to the 
ladder with Mr. Middleton's help. A youngr man ran up 
and guided him from beneath. 

Scarcely were his feet upon it than the roof fell in at the 
near end of the building, with the loud noise of terrific 
thunder-daps, bringing with it half the side of the mill ; 
and the weight of masonry and machinery shook the 
ground in its fall like the vibration of an earthquake. 

Sam and his terror-stricken helper slid and fdl down the 
ladder, and the men upon the dray ran for their lives. Aa 
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tfaey leaped to the ground the ladder overbalanced and Mr. 
Hiddleton was left helpless upon the ledge. 

At the sight of the tottering walls the crowd had turned 
too, but the panic was soon over and the bravest of them 
quickly recovered. But the fierce heat kept them back and 
the smoke and sparks blinded them. It was plain, however, 
that the gable wall was still standing. 

Before the men could rush forward there was a loud 
shout from the bridge and from the crowd of people in the 
roadway above, as the great headlights of a fire-engine were 
seen approaching. With mouths foaming, with bodies 
reeking with steam, the four horses pulled up at the bridge 
and a dozen helmeted figures ran quickly along the lane. 

It was the Broadbeck brigade, which had covered the six 
miles of rough road in twenty-five minutes. 

The long-expected ladders arrived at the same moment, 
and the firemen had them erected in a few seconds. 

A couple of men then mounted to the ledge and found him 
they sought stretched out upon it, with his head and 
shoulders in the angle of the doorway ; and they bore him 
gently to the ground and through the sobbing crowd to the 
inn upon the bridge. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

IN THE WINEPRESS 

MY tiam had been delayed, but I was disinclined 
to stay overnight in Broadbeck, and some 
unaccountable impulse urged me to set off 
quickly for Brier Dene: The cold night air made walking 
easy and I thoroughly enjoyed the experience, until the glow 
in the sky filled me with foreboding and caused me to run 
f(nward at top speed. 

I arrived whilst Mr. Middleton was still endeavouring to 
reach Sam, and when I had helped to put him to bed in the 
inn I hastened to the Mill House. By this time the Bex- 
Idgh brigade had arrived and the Broadbeck men were 
preparing to leave, for the fire had done its worst, and the 
flames that still shot up from the jumbled mass of piled-up 
masonry and twisted ironwork hissed back a mocking 
defiance to the thin streams of water that the firemen played 
upon them. The broken shell of the building remained, 
and that was alL The gaUe still stood firm, though every 
doorway was empty save that where Mr. Middleton had 
found shelter, and there the iron door was still closed. 

Mary and Victoria dressed quickly and we hurried to the 
inui where m the darkened room Mr. Middleton was fighting 
with death— fighting quietly and with dosed eyes against 
terrible odds ; whilst Dr. Barker leaned his dbow on the 
bed and watched. He had done all that man could do and 
was without hope. Two hours later he was joined by a 
medical man from Broadbeck, and after a brief examination 

298 
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and the exchange of a few sentences of question and reply 
the two watched together in silence. 

In the parlour downstairs Victoria and Mary conversed in 
whispers, though there was none to hear until the landlady 
brought them tea» and dropped some blundering words of 
well-meant encouragement. I walked about outside, too 
heart-weary to know that my limbs ached and that I was 
physically spent ; nursing thoughts that were bitter and 
fears that I dared not look in the face. Some man in uni- 
form — whether constable or fireman I do not know — ^took 
me by the arm at last and made me go into the inn and rest. 
By that time grey dawn was slitting the darkness beyond 
the distant trees, but there was no rent in the gloom that 
shrouded the man who lay at the entrance to the Vall^ of 
Death in the darkened room upstairs. 

The lamp was turned down in the parbur and the three 
of us sat in silence — waiting. Then the doctor came. 

'' There is no change/' he said. " He breathes heavily 
but he is holding his own, and that is something. I must 
get back to Norrside now, but Hamilton will stop. You 
might like further advice. If so I will wire for anybody 
you like." 

Victoria left soon after breakfast to reUeve the nurse, and 
Mary fell asleep on the couch. Then a nurse came with the 
message that Dr. Barker had wired to Airlee for Sir Robert 
Simpson, and I went in search of Marshall and instructed 
him to meet the great ntun at Bexleigh at half -past one. 

Once I went over to the couch and looked on Maiy as she 
slept. Sadness was chiselled on every line of her sweet, 
pale face, and she was motionless as a sculptured effigy. 
My own heart almost stopped its beat as I saw how stiU she 
lay. Her lips just touched each other, but ndther from 
them nor from her nostrils could I detect any sign of 
breathing, and I bent down my face until it almost touched 
her own in an agony of apprehension. Then I started back 
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as her breast heaved convulsively , and I suppose I disturbed 
her, though when she awoke my back was turned and I was 
at the window, muttering curses at my folly. 

" Has anything happened ? " she asked, entirely without 
confusion. 

'' No/' I said* " except that the nurse has come, and your 
unde has spoken. He whispered, ' The last grape/ and 
smiled when they raised his head.'* 

She forced back her tears. *' I suppose I could not see 
him ? " she said. 

'' They want no one to see him just now/' I said. *' Dr. 
Hamilton thinks you ought to go out. Will you come 
home with me ? It isn't far, and 111 tell them where we 
aie to be found/' 

She shook her head. " Near as it is, it's too far. But 
would you mind taking me to the mill ? I want to see the 
ledge where he lay, and I daren't go alone.'* 

" There are crowds of people about," I rqdied. " They 
are pouring in from Bexleigh and the neighbouring villages, 
but the police are keq>ing the lane to the mill dosed, and 
thflie is only Joss there and a few firemen." 

We went out together and in a few minutes were looking 
upon the ruins. Joss came up and turned to me almost 
fiercdy: 

"That's Sam Lightfoot's work; an' choose what 
*appens to the guv'nor that low scamp 11 live, an' he de- 
serves to swing for this. 'E wom't worth savin', nnsS| an' 
I tell'd yer unde so, an' did my best to 'old 'im back." 

" Is Sam getting better, then ? " I inquired. 

" Gettin' better 1 Coutm he is. Yon sort is saved for 
t' 'angman. Barring a nasty place over one eye an' a 
gurtfrig^t, he aib nowt By what 'Tilda says he's etten 
'is breakfast right enough, an' now 'e's slobberin' all over 
t' pilla, an' makin' t' women blubber an' aH I wish I'd 
chudced 'im into t' beck three week sin'." 
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He turned away and I followed him, excusing myself to 
ICary for a moment. 

" This is a sad business. Joss, but you and I must keep 
things going. I shall see what can be done to-morrow, and 
I rely on you. There is Miss Everard to be considered^ 
whatever happens, and we won't let the ship sink." 

" I'm wi' ye," said Joss shortly. " This is ower big a job 
for me, but you're t' boss for t' time bein', an' what you 
say 11 be law as far as I'm concerned." 

We gripped hands over it and I returned to Mary. 
There are a few things I want to tell you," I said. 

Shall we sit on the wall by the beck ? It isn't very cold, 
and we can almost see the door of the inn from there. No 
one will disturb us, I think." 

She consented in silence, and we went a few yards along 
the lane and sat down together. 

" I must teU you first of aU," I said, " that I found 
' Jane Ellen ' with some difficulty, and the old people will 
come back in a day or two." 

" Oh, how Bd&sh I must appear I " slie said» rousing 
herself as with an effort. " I had forgotten all about them. 
But tell me now." 

" I don't wonder you foiigot, but what there is to tell you 
shall hear later. It was rather affecting ; but there are 
other things I want to say to you now." 

I paused. 

" I hope j^ur unde will recover," I continued hesitat- 
ingly, and very lamely. " He once made me promise to 
take care of you and your aunt if anj^hing should happen 
to him, and I was so proud. It seemed unlikely enough at 
the time, but I gave him my word, and — ^well, you can rdy 



on me." 



One or two tears forced their way through her listening 
lashes, but she did not speak and I continued : 
*' Tve been thinking it all out during the nighti and I fdt 
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pretty bad at times, because the fire makes matters worse, 
and they were bad enough before. But I see my way now, 
and I shall call on Mr. Lowther to-morrow and find out what 
can be done. I'm young» of course, but I get on very well 
with the Committee, and — ^youll trust me, won't you ? 
and not think that it's all hopeless ? " 

She laid her hand upon my arm and pressed it, and 
strength flowed into me. 

" 111 do everything I can for you — and your uncle. You 
have Vic and Mr. Truman, of course, but I hope youll tell 
me if there's anything I can do ; because — because " 

I did not dare at that moment to tell her all. It seemed 
like taking advantage of her ; and I came to an awkward 
stop. 

Again, however, I f dt the gentle pressure on my arm, and 
though I was half afraid to look upon h^ face I knew that 
her eyes were brimming over with tears, and I turned my 
head quite away and as quickly turned it back again. My 
arm was touching hers, and I wondered whether the violent 
throbbing that I felt came from her heart or my own. 

Then all scrui^es were swept aside as a great wave of 
emotion burst over me. She looked so wan and pitiful, so 
much in need of comfort, so much " alone " that I longed 
to dasp her in my arms, and my soul would not be i»lenced. 

" Mary," I said, " I love you. If it's wrong to tell you 
now, forgive me, but I can't keep it back any longer. I've 
tried* but I can't. I love you — oh i Mary, I love you till it 
hurts I " 

She could scarcdy have gone whiter, but she breathed 
more heavily, and a few more tears escaped unchecked. 
She was trembling, too^ and her eyes were cast upon the 
ground. 

There were crowds upon the highroad a couple of hun- 
dred yards or so across the fields, and curious eyes m%ht 
perchance be peeping at us from the screen of trees that 
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sheltered the lane ; but I never gave them a thought, but 
took the hand that was nearest me in mine and pressed it ; 
and still she did not speak. 

" Mary dear," I said, " I've hardly dared to hope— you are 
so far above me, I've felt sometimes that I was just a big 
fool to think of such a thing, but how could I help it when 
you were always so sweet and good to me? But if I've 
made a mistake '' 

Did I really feel a slight pressure of the hand that had 
rested unresistingly in mine, or was it imagination only ? 
At any rate it fired my blood. I forgot everything I was 
about to say, everything except my great love, and I 
said: 

" You do love me. I fed it ; I know it ! Oh, Mary, 
dear Mary, tell me, tell me that you love me I " 

Then at last her eyes sought mine and the tears were 
already drying on her cheeks. " Yes, I do love you," she 
said, quite simply, and if the words were low they were clear 
and musical, " and I'm glad you've told me." 

What I should have said and done if Marshall had not 
appeared at that moment I do not know. For a long time 
I was undecided whether I owed him a grudge or gratitude, 
but from some points of view it cannot be disputed that his 
arrival was timely. He looked hard at us and I thought 
the light of understanding came into his eyes. At any rate 
he walked quickly away as soon as he had told us that the 
landlady had dinner ready and that he must be off to 
Bexleigh. 

We had dinner together, though that had not been in the 
programme. Mother came down to see what had hap- 
pened to me and we tried to force her to remain, but without 
success. " You'll vally my room more nor my comp'ny, 
she said. " I won't start wi' being in t' road, anyway. 
And argument was useless. "^ 

The Airlee doctor arrived in due course and spoke 
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equivocally of recovery and resignation. There was 
abaofattdy nothing to be done that had not been already 
tried. 

" Yon are not a relation, I understand ? " he said, as 
he drew on his ^oves, with one foot on the step of the 
victoria. ** Well, now, I should say the odds are against 
him ; and even if he should recover I fear he will always 
bear about with him the legacy of those few dreadful 
moments. 

I did not like Sir Robert. He spoke like a man who 
never loses sight of his own importance, and he dressed his 
sentences as carefully as a tradesman dresses his windows. 
What do you mean ? '' I asked. 
One must not particularise at this stage/' he replied 
complacently. '* I only wish to warn you that there may 
be permanent iD results. I think I must be going now if I 
am to catch my train. The patient is in excellent hands. 
Good-bye.'' 

• • • • . 

Mr. Lowther arranged that I diould meet the Committee 
on the afternoon of the following day, and without entering 
into details I may say that several members who had put 
down their morning paper with the feeling that the worst 
had happened went home in the evening assured that there 
would be no wreck after all, but that the weather-beaten 
vessel of ^diich David Middleton was the stricken captain 
would 3^ be safely docked. 

I was granted what was practically a free hand. " We've 
a good set of workpeople," I told them, " who will stick by 
me for Mr. Middleton's sake if for nothing else ; and IVe 
got a stake in the venture myself." 

" Seeking a partnership, I suppose ? " said Mr. Lowther, 
who was most affable. Indeed, my employer's magnanimity 
and misfortune had made everyone S3mipathetic. 

'* Well, yes," I replied, and I know I went red ; " but 
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not the kind you were thinking oi, probably. I am hoping 
to marry Mr. Hiddleton's niece." 

There was general laughter at this ; and one old gentle- 
man who had always been very friendly to me — a wealthy 
man who prided himself on the purity of his Doric — 
thumped the table with his fist and said : 

" That's reyt, lad. Tha's no 'casion to shame, an' it does 
tha credit to be ahtspokken. Tha shall hev my voat 
though tha'rt nowt bud a lad ; an' my brass an' all if 
tha'rt fast for ony. An' tha can tell David 'at we all hope 
he'll come rahnd an' be no wahr ; bud he wants to keep 
hissen aht o' t' gate, an' let his son4'*law try his hand." 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

SMOOTH WATERS 

FOR a long time it seemed likely that Mr. Middleton 
would " get aht o' t' gate " altogether, and it was 
not until Felxuary that it became certain that the 
grim ferryman was going to be disappcxnted of his pas- 
senger after all. April was well advanced before he was 
strong enou|^ to hear, or indeed cared to learn, any par- 
ticulars of his business affairs. By that time the ship 
which he had captained so long had reached calm waters 
and was proceeding smoothly ; stripped, indeed, of much of 
its gear, and with the greater part of its cargo jettisoned, 
but a ship still, and capable of repair. — - 

It was Karsden and his mill that provided me with a 
way out of our difficulties. I knew that the want of 
sufficient " hands " had not been our competitor's biggest 
trouble, but that the lack of capital had hampered him 
seriously from the start. As Joss put it, he had " baked 
a cake 'at wor ower big for him to eyt," and when I went to 
him and offered to rent a part of his machinery and premises 
I speedily discovered that he was willing to discuss terms. 
It ended in an amalgamation which inaugurated a period 
of ever-increasing prosperity ; though that is another story, 
and one in which my personal interest was of only short 
duration. 

Mr. Bliddleton was content with all that had been done 
and full of gratitude to everybody. His patience during 
the weary hours of convalescence rivalled that of Mr, 
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Truman, to whom he was now united by the link of a com- 
mon experience. For a long time the doctors feared that 
he would lose his sight, and when they told him that it 
would alwaj^ be dim and that he would never again be 
very strong he smiled. " What was it our friend Truman 
said ? ' We will begin life again on that bads.' Ill try 
to show as good a spirit." 

Victoria and Mr. Truman were married in the early 
autumn and continued to live in the Mill House, which our 
eccentric friend was loth to leave. " You no longer like 
it," he said to Mr. Middleton, " and I do. The greatest 
happiness of my life came to me here ; and hang it, Middle- 
ton, I can't explain to you why, but I should like to live 
near that bridge." 

I have often wondered if he ever told Sam Lightf oot what 
he knew, but I have not cared to ask him, and he has kept 
it secret if he did. I think, however, he did not, for Sam 
soon found work at Norrside and left a community of 
honest people that parted with him without regret and 
that found it hard to forgive his last offence. His own 
escape and his master's sacrifice brought about no refor- 
mation of character, and he continued a " wrong 'un " to the 
end. A curious accident apprised me of his illness and I 
made a long journey on purpose to see him ; and if he was 
not exactly penitent he was sufficiently softened to tell me 
the story of his crime as I have related it, and of many 
others. He seemed relieved when he had thrown off the 
burden, though his manner said plainly that it was con- 
fession without contrition, and I am afraid he gloried in his 
moral infirmities. 

Just before Truman's marriage Mr. Middleton removed to 
the neighbourhood of the Valley Mill, where there was a 
house with a sunny garden, screened from observation by a 
high wall. In that garden he gave Mary to me and put his 
heart into the gift, and I became the happiest of men. 
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For a few years after our marriage we lived together* and 
mother kept house for us, helped and hindered by MaiAall, 
who definitely refused to leave his master, though the 
carriage had to be dispensed with for a while, and wages 
were scant/ ''I've fiatched with him so long," he ex- 
plained to Seth, '' that I'd as soon lose my head as lose my 
job; an' brass is nowt. I've whatlllast my time."^Iam 
sure he would willingly have served his master for love 
alone, but that sacrifice was not required of him, though 
coin of that intangible kind passed freely between them. 

Mr. Middleton outlived Mr. Baldwin Blunt by several 
years. How the ex-alderman managed it I do not know, 
but he contrived to keep up appearances to the end, 
and had the impudence (as I considered it) to drive over 
to condole with the son of his old friend in his affliction. 
Mr. Middleton received him courteously enough and listened 
to his quotations from Scripture without making any 
comment. They were left alone together just before the 
dd man took his leave, and when he had gone Mr. IGddle- 
ton gave a sigh of relief. " He won't come again/' he 
said ; and he never did. 

All this is a long time ago, and the course of events 
carried me away from Brier Dene and into vastly different 
interests soon after Mr. Middleton's death. Here, there- 
fore, my story ends. 

"Not until you have told about our home-coming," 
says Mary. " The top stone should be put on with rejoic- 
ing, you know." 

It was in the June of the year following our engage- 
ment that I brought home my bride to Brier Dene. 

A brilliant day was drawing to its dose and the shadows 
were long in the village street. Flags were flying from 
some of the cottage windows, and on the outside of Zion 
there was a scroll with the word " Welcome " in large gQt 
letters. 
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I remember how pleased we had been with our own 
country as we drove along. The pastures were golden in 
the sunlight ; the hoUy-bushes sparkled as if newly 
polished ; the branches of the great horse-chestnuts beat 
the sunshine down and left it in long stretches on the 
white roads, and when we reached the bridge we found 
the brook in its merriest mood, splashing and chatter- 
ing on its way to the river. Overhead the larks were 
voicing their delight, and thrush, linnet, and yellow- 
hammer sang their several songs and Med the air with 
melody. 

Before we reached the gate of Seth's cottage I heard 
the old man call out, '' They're here, lass I '' and as 
Marshall pulled up we saw Susan, seated in a rocking- 
chair on the path, with a bouquet of white roses on her 
lap. 

There was a good deal of hugging and kissing before 
we were allowed to get away, and a good deal of cheering 
from the villagers, but we got home at last and found 
Victoria waiting for us at the gate. Before Marshall 
could jump down she had come forward and kissed us 
both heartily. 

" Here, I say I "came a voice from the bath-dbafr within 
the gate. '* Hang it, Middleton, if my wife isn't kissing 
another girl's husband 1 Those kisses belong to me* 
Come here, Mary, and give me them back — ^I say I must 
have them with interest." 

Mr. Middleton had come forward. He was very white, 
and a stout stick acted as crutch to eyes that were now 
Sm but merry as ever and much more sympathetic ; and 
when the greetings were over he tiumed to Marshall. 

" This is your doing, you rascal," he said briddy ; ** if 
it hadn't been for you this would never have happened." 

"An' I take credit ior it," said Marshall ''A lucky 
good job for some folk 'at I'd that much sense* All t' 
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same, I Kttle thought when I first saw t' lad 'at I shoald 
ever Kve to see this day. - 

" An' yoo wasn't over dvil, either/' said mother, who 
had come up in time to hear his words; ''but crusty 
cake is oft good inside, an' better nor 'alf-baked, anyway. 
An' for that matter there's crusts 'at's sweet enough if 
you've teeth to get through 'em." 

I joined the two older men in the garden when Mary went 
indoors. Mr. Truman's chair was alongside the garden- 
teat, where Mr. Middieton sat with his hands on his stick. 
They took no notice of me. 

" I fed stronger, Truman," said Mr. Middieton. '' The 
day's events have not tired me overmuch, and they've 
brou^t me great satisfaction. I'm a happy man." 

" So you ought to be," returned Mr. Truman. " So 
ami." 

Mr. Middieton turned and looked at him. 

" What's the matter ? " inquired his friend. 

" I was just thinlring that you're a better Christian than 
I am, Truman." 

" Well, as to that I don't know, but I imagine there 
are better men hving than either of us — there's room for 
improvement in both, if you ask me." 

" I don't r^et the experiences of these last years," 
went on Mr. Middieton musingly. "I've gained more 
than I've lost. During those weary days when my eyes 
were bandaged I saw more clearly than I'd ever seen before. 
I believe I saw into the veiy heart of God, and I learned 
some useful lessons." 

" I know," replied Mr. Truman ; " God became flesh 
at last. You learned that it's the surrender of self that 
counts — ^that's the true test of loyalty. And you learned 
that pity is greater than pride— that the Way of the Wine- 
press is the Way of Loving Sacrifice." 

" Yes," came the murmured reply ; " that is it. ' What 
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doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? ' " 

" It's the same in the Revised Version," said Mr. 
Truman daringly. 

Mr. Middleton smiled. 



THE END 
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fig MM GiuutU.^** ' Windyridg* ' can be hMrtUy 

S€tmit9 Atffiiv.— ** Oh, * Windyridge * were para- 
diM enow." 

ilAHlM»|r. — " * Windjrridge * ii an arresting, fascinat- 
ing book, one to read and read again.'* 

A tkmm m. — ** There is a qnaint charm abont this 
story of a Yorkshire village.'^ 

//«K0fi.— " * Windyridge ' is a book that should give 
geanine pleasore to tens of thonsands of people." 

IT^IAmUiI i^Merrfir.—" A White Novel. . . . This 
book has real vital qoalities and we can heartily 
recommend it." 

Ou^ook. — *' A revelation of how much pleasure can 
be got from the pemsal of a sincere and simple 
descriptioa of the real things of life." 

Bo^kwum. — "The story has an atmosphere and a 
cnrioos charm of its own that are not easy to define ; 
there is a sort of dream-magic abont it ; a delicate 
lavender-like fragrance. * ' 

Gl06«.— " A NoUble New Novel. . . . Few who 
take it up will care to lay it down before the last page 
is reached. It is a novel of the genus to which 
' Cranford ' belongs, and we are not sure that it may 
not challenge comparison with Mrs. Gaskell's classic." 

SUmittfi. — " Here is a book about which one 
prophecy may be made with safety : it will be read, 
quoted, and enthusiastically admired by a multitude 
of people ; and that for the simple reason that it will 
appeal to the hearts of the multitude. . . . * Windy- 
ridge ' will be much talked of and read this autumn : 
and its publishers are to be congratulated." 
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